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PROLOGUE 


EUROPE AWAITS KING DAVID 


T he date Is kji, 12RI. 

For [he bsE four years, since Pope Hoaortm III sum¬ 
moned Christendom to a new crusade, a human torrent 
had been pouring from Europe to the East, mainly from Low 
Germany, Denmark, and Norway. In Frisia, Cologne, and 
Bremen men took ship, rounded the west coast, tarried awhile in 
Portugal to give their fellow-Chrisdans there a hand against the 
inhdcL After a year's sojourn they condnued thdr voyage to 
Syria, the place of assembly for crusaders of all nadonalidcs. Here 
was formed a composite army of the devout, the ambitious, 
adventurers of nuny races and speaking many tongues, with 
nothing in common but the Cross on their atdre and the hope 
of battle and victory. There was liede bond of unity, and tie 
Moslems, aware of their advantage, feeling secure in their 
Impregnable fortresses, bided their time. 

Nor did they need to wait long before the crusading army 
began to cnimble. The King of Hungary was the first leader to 
return to Europe, being soon followed by Duke Leopold of 
Austria. Those left behind in Syria removed to Egypt, which 
oficred richer booty. They attacked the wealthy port of Damietea 
at the mouth of the Nile, and took it after an eighteen months' 
siege during which 65,000 of the 70,000 inhabitants died of 
pcsdlcnce and famine. 

But the rejoicings in Europe over this success and over the 
vastness of the loot were short-lived, for now Saladln's nephews, 
the Sultans of Egypt and Damascus, joined forces against the 
Christian army and beleaguered it. The besiegen were in turn 
besieged, and nothing but a new crusade and fresh recruits could 
save them. Hopes were centred upon Frederick II, the Hohen- 
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staufcn Emperor, who had just been crowned hy Pope 
HoDorius ni upon giving a pledge to talrc up the Cross. Under 
piEssure of pubUc opinion Frederick sent the Duke of Bavaiu * 
to Egypt in command of a fleet of galleys, but refrained from 
going thither in person at the head of a powerful army, so that 
at Easter 1121 Europe was ansdously expecting ddings of disaster 
from the East, 

But amid the gloom came a message of hope from the 
crusading zealot Jacques dc Vitiy, Bishop of Ptolcmais. He wrote 
to the Pope, to Duke Leopold of Austria, to King Henry HI of 
Fngb n d, to the University of Paris. Beyond belief were the 
fidi ng^ which the bishop sent in his various missives to Europe, 
*‘A new and mighty protector of Christianity has arisen. King 
David of India, at the head of an army of unparahed size, has 
taken the hdd against the unbelicvcis/' 

Giving the most drcumstandal details, Vltry wrote that the 
Caliph of Bagdad had sought out the Nestorun Patriarch of 
that dty, begging him to indite a dispatch to this Christian 
King David craving suppott against the Shah of Khwaiizm, 
since the btter, though a Moh^medan, wished to make war 
against the Comnundcr of the Faithful, • 

In response to the Patriarch's appeal. King David, said Vitiy, 
had defeated the Shah of Khwarizm, conquered the mighty icalm 
of Persia, and was (at die time of writing) only five days' march 
from Bagdad and Mosul. He had then sent envoys to the C^hph, 
demanding the cession of five~sixths of the latter’s realm 
including the dty of Bagdad, which was to become the sec of 
the Catholic Patriarch, l^c Moslem ruler was further to pay so 
huge an indemnity that David would be able to rebuild of gold 
and silver the walls of jenisalem razed a few years before. 

Loud was the jubiliadon throughout Europe when'the news 
came of this divine intervention. True, no one could say where 
in the East could be the kingdom of the Christian King David, 
nor who was the Shah ofKhwarizm overthrown hy the monarch 
with so propitious a name. But even the most learned saw no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the information, for Jacques dc 
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Vitry’s description was precise, and who could fail to welmme 
^ die story about David "the King of Kings who was destroying 
the realm of the Saracens and would protca Holy Church”? It 
chimed in with what had been so fervently beheved not a 
hundred yws before, that in the Far East was a huge kingdom 
ruled by Prester John “whose power was greater than that of al l 
the Kings of the World.*' 

In the days of the Second Crusade (i 147-1149) the rumour was 
current that Prester John had attadted and overthrown the 
Saracens in order to help the crusaders, and Christian hearts had 
been profoundly sdrrcd by the news. Then belief faded, and only 
the Nestoiians. whose communities were spread fir and wide 
throughout Asia, oondnued stubbornly to hold that a huge 
Christian empire existed somewhere in the East. But the Sultan 
would not permit any Christians from the West to gain access 
thither, even as Prester John closed his frondecs against the 
Moslems. 

Vitry, however, was explicit in his story that King David was 
the grandson of Prester John, being “the son of King Israd”. 
The vanguard of the troops had reached the borders of the 
Moiopotamian empire, but had then turned northwards to safe¬ 
guard oommumcations before attacking JcrusalcnL In the north 
they had defeated the Georgians, who professed Christianity, 
indeed, but were hcredcaL 

Jew in all the towns of Europe rejoiced no less than Christians, 
holding services of thanksgiv-ing and collecting funds for a 
m^on to meet King David, since in two of J3c<jues dc Vitry’s 
epistles he was desuibed as "rex judeorum”.—-This dehverer was 
the King of the Jews, marching westward to dehver his people 
irom exile. 

Although after a time a collation of texts showed that there 
had been an error on the part of the copyist in Damietta, who 
had written “rex judeorum" instead of “rex Indorum"—mean¬ 
while, as news passed from Jew to Jew by word of mouth, 
“^g Das^’’ became "the Son of David", and "the Son of 
King Israel” was modified to “the King of Isfacl". As for the 
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people whose enormous army was approaching^ they must be 
the scattered tribes of Israel who, at the foot of Mount Sinaia , 
had prayed to tJie Golden Calf 
But while Europe thus awaiting King David, no further 
news of him came from the East. In the autunm Damietta had to 
siurendcr to the infidel, and the crusaders could congratulate 
themselves on rccetvipg pertnission to depart 

Still this was taken as &esh proof of the nearness of King 
David. The Saracens were unusually meidfd because thdr Sultan 
had warned them against proceeding to extremities. Let them 
profit by the example of the Shah of Persia who, hcrecofore 
always victorious, had been defeated and dethroned and had died 
tn poverty.—Somewhere between Mesopotamia and the Caspian 
there must assuredly be these formidable armies. But if they were 
there, they failed to come to the help of the crusaderSi 

Far from in for intelligence ponied in from the Christian 
principalities of Armenb, Georgia, and other parts of Trans- 
caucasb to the cfiect that thdr forces had been armdiilaiech theh 
dries sackedt their fortresses destroyed. Then news came to hand 
that the assailants had crossed the Caucasus and were ravaging the 
plains that Jay northward of the Black Sea. Here dwelt the dreaded 
Kumans, whose raids to the north had long been a scourge to the 
piindpalidcs of Russia, and in the west an aMiction to the kingdom 
of Hungarj'n Now these same Kumaiis fled across the Danube 
imploring succour* and were glad when the Byzantine Emperor 
allowed them to settle hi Macedonia and Iluacc. 

From the Genoese fortress of Sudak in Crimea came gaUeys 
bearing news that the place had been taken by storm and burned. 
Two years after tlic sending of Vitry*$ jubilant letters, ftotit the 
Russian steppes information trickled through to western Europe 
to the effect that the armies of the Russian princelings had been 
destroyed and that the whole country was being ruthlessly ravaged 
by eastern barbarians. Terrible fellows tlicy were, these invaders. 
Short in the legs hut with excessively long bodies, broad in the 
chest and dark of visage. They drahk blood.—But nuuour ran 
that their banners bore die emblem of the Cross. 
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Further reports as to thek origin md their mteticions were as 
f foijows. They were Jcscendants of the peoples ruled over by the 
Three Kmg^ of the East, and rficy were nuddng for Cologne to 
carry off the relics of these Kings.—Then came later news. The 
fnYaders had turned back towards the East, and had vanished as 
suddenly as they bad come, withoot leaving a trace. 

Europe breathed freely^ Still undiscovered was the prinial law 
of the Euiopaskn continent, whose working was to persist until 
it was counteracted by the growth of European civilisatioii and 
the devdopiticnC of a new ttchniijue of war—the law of unceasing 
struggle between nomads and settled poptdadon. Nor did anyone 
yet know that this incursion had been no more than the beginning 
of the last and migbdest onslaught of the nomads upon the 
civilized world* Not until two decades later, when th^ fierce 
horsemen made a fresh descent upon Europe, turning its eastern 
regions into a heap of ruins and spreading terror throughout the 
West—exposed to the greatest peril in history—^ did it b^ome 
plain who bad been the potentate taken by Vitiy for King David. 
Then only did Europe begin to understand what h ad luppened 
in the Far East, with the birth of a man and a nation destined to 
change the aspect of the world for centuries. 
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CHAPTER I 


YOUNG TEMUCHTN 

I 

C HINA'S eneniies were as old as China herself. Tliey were 
the barbarians of the north, the nomadic peoples which, 
with their flocks and herds, moved from place to place 
along the margin of the Gobi Desert. 

As early as the eighth century b.c., when China was nodiing 
more than a loose ai^omeration of feudal States and the Emperor 
of the Chu Dynasty was not so much a ruler as a mediator between 
the Chinese people and their gods, the barbamns of die Gobi 
Desert invaded die Middle Kingdom and compelled the Son of 
Heaven to remove his residence far into the interior of the 
country. During the third century B.C., the Tsin Dynasty unified 
China into a military State, and one of the Tsin Emperors con¬ 
nected up the walls with which the individual feudalist princes 
had endeavoured to protect their domains against the faarbaiians, 
to form one Great Wall nearly two thousand miles long which 
was to safeguard Northern China against the nomads. Within a 
few decades, however, Hunnish tribes crossed even this bulwark. 
At length the great Emperors of the Han Dynasty, who conquered 
the whole of Central Asia to beyond the Pamirs^bringing China 
into contact with the Parthian realm that stretched into Asia 
Minor and opened a route for silk trade with classkal Rome— 
were able to defeat the Gobi barbarians and to drive them back 
into the desert. 

But they could he neither destroyed nor subjugated. When 
their mounted hordes were scattered, in their Sight westward 
the barbarians assembled the tribes on their course. This con¬ 
tinually growing human avalanche overran the dviliscd States in 
their pa^, establishing short-lived domitiions upon the ruins. 
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ofp when they were repelled^ they curcumvetited this state 
and moved farther on, inddng new and ever new Eribe$ 
to war. Our of the forests of the north and ont of the 
surrounding mountains^ there pressed into the vacated areas of 
Mongolia and Central Asia more and more barbarun hordes 
of Mongolian, Tungusianp and Turkish stock, for pasmre- 
lands and eager for twoty. Hungry for war and rapincp they 
rapidly refilled the places from which others had been cxpelledp 
ever on the watch for the first signs of weakness in their setded 
neighbours. Meanwhile they carried on unceasing petty warfare 
among themselves for grazing-grounds, live-stock, and the pidful 
possessions of the nomads. Things went on like thb for century 
after centuryp dming a thousand years. The names and the races 
changed, but it was always the same picture. 

These nomads could not write, the only record of their doings 
being kept by oral tradition in tales told round camp fire. Thus 
eacii successive generation learned about the warlike doings of its 
ancestors, and a Mongol of noble blood knew his lineage for at 
least seven generations back. 

Yesufcai-Bagatur, indeed, Yesukai the Strong,, could trace hb 
genealogy for eleven generations. His remotest ancestor* threes 
and-ewency generations back* had been Burtc Chino, Grey Wolf, 
a prince ffom the discuit land of Tibet, whose wife had been 
named Maral Goa, or Radiant Doe.^ Yesukai's grandfather was 
Kabul Khan, who ruled all the Yakka Mongols* and had even 
ventured to tweak the beard of the mighty Kin Emperor far 
away to the south-east. 

But then the Kin Empire, protected by a wall on which six 
horsemen could ride abreast, a wall without end, entered into 
alliance with hostile tribes of Tartars who pastured their herds 
eastward and south-eastward of the Mongols between the Lake 
of Puir Nor and the Kliingan Mountains. Though ELabul Khan 
killed many of the Chinese soldiers and man y of the Tartars, by 
the time when he died of poison the power of the Mengob had 
been broken. His son KacuL Yesukai's unde and last Khan of die 
Mongols, led many famous campaigns against the enemy^ but 
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thcM were numerous as [he sands of the dc^n and die Tartars 
grew stronger and stronger. 

Soon many of the tribes of die steppes came to call diemsefres 
Tartars, so that the glory of dm name might attach to them, 
and the name of the Mongols passed into oblivion. Their various 
tribes were called after their 

When Ycsukai*s chrec brothers and many of his cousins and 
relatives chose him Bagatur of their Kiut-Boijigtn tribe (the grey- 
eyed Kiuts) there were sdll as many as forty thousand tents under 
bis command* So the army commanders of the Kin Empire sent 
envoys co him asking him to ally himself with them against the 
Tartar tribes who had grovm too strong. 

He defeated the Tartars, cook their chieftain Temuchin 
prisoner, and, laden with booty, rcEumed to his camp which was 
on the Ddugun-Boldok water-parting bedde the upper reaches 
of the River Onon —to find that his favourite wife Yulun-Eke 
{Mother Cloud) had given birth to a son. According to andent 
custom the name of a person must conimcmoracc die most 
important inddenc at che time of his birth, and for this reason 
Yesukai called his first-bom Temuchin. At birth the infant held 
in his little clenched fist a lump of dotted blood that looked like 
a red jewel, and the shaman prophesied that Temuchin would 
become a mighty warrior. 

This child Temuchin was in due course to be the greatest 
conqueror in history, jenghiz Khan. He established an empire 
which strecched &om die Mediterranean to the Padfic, £rom the 
Siberian Taiga to the Himalayas— die mighrtest realm that ever 
existed in the world* 

His people and bis descendants honoured him as a divine being 
—Ssum-Bogdo —^ die course of whose life naruraUy corresponded 
to the ‘‘heavenly" twclve-year periods of the Mongolian calendar; 
and duct Jengbia Khan died in the year laay, which was known 
as Gach — the Year of the the chroniders declared rhaf his 

birth bad taken place in the year Gacb^ i IS5, so that his life lasted 
exaedy six twelve^ycar periods. But according to the Cbluese 
annalist, the birth occurred in Morin, die Year of die Hone, 1162, 
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When Temuchm was nine yean old, Yesukai-Bagatur—Yesukai 
the Strong—set forth, according to custom, to seek a wife for 
* his son from a distant tribe. 

Never had little Temuchin travelled so far before. During the 
migradons of the horde from the winter pastures to the sununer 
pastures and back again, they had kept in their tribal territory 
between the River Onon and the River Kerulcn, They passed 
wide fertile valleys between high mountains beset with 
thick, dark forests. On either liand were swift-running streams 
along whose margin cranes strutted, while on the islets m the 
rivers wild geese made their nests and the air was filled with 
grey gulb on whidi the boys practised archery. 

But on the present journey the grass-land became scarcer. 
Black rocks, sometimes coveted with yellow moss as if with nut, 
cropped out of the soil, the mountains were less lofty, but naked 
crags abounded, and in the ravines between these the wind roared 
like a waterfill They passed Mount Darchan, traversing a region 
where huge black blocks of stone were scattered—a place still 
known in the foUt-spccch as “Jenghiz Khan’s Smithy”. 

They had to cross ridge ridge, and, after each of these, 
Temuchm saw that the descent of the switchback was not so 
long as the dimb had been. They were reaching higher levels. 
Instead of trees there were only diomy scrub and heaths, while 
the grass was shoner and scarcer. At tught the travellers usually 
camped beside a lake, where better fodder was to be had for the 
horses and there was a chance of shooting game. 

Beside one such lake they met Dai Sedicn—Dai the Wbe — 
the chieftain of one of the Jungirat tribes. 

Many tribes lived in die steppes of Mongolia, whose only 
southem boundary was the Great ^^all of China, [miuediately 
to the north of the Wall dwdt the Onguts, and between the 

Onguts and the Tartars, the Jungirats. 

Yesukai explained that he was travelling to find a bride foe 
Temuchin. Whereupon Dai rejoined that in a dream he had seen 
a white falcon holding a raven in his talons. Both men kjiew 
what this betokened. The white falcon with the raven in its 
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talons was the banner of the Boqigitit and Dai Sechen had a 
daughter named Bortei, of the same age as Tcmuchin. Tliey rode 
together to the pasture-land of the Jungirats- 
Now they had left the steppe-land, to reach bare, rocky 
mountains, stretches of fiat stone, strips of white sand, all with a 
scorched look, hills and wandering dunes whipped by a terrific 
wind whidi threw clouds of sand over the riders so that they 
could hardly advance. Then again came naked mountains, red 
this rime; and at last they reached steppes once more. They had 
crossed the Gobi Desert. After each new ridge they now made 
a longer descent, into wide valleys, with richer pastures and 
forests of elm-trees. But these were not thick forests like those 
of Temuchin’s homeland beside the Onon. 

Here dwelt the Jungiiats. Daj Sechen's tribe was rich and 
powerftiL Yestikai knew that the Chinese were wont to call the 
Onguts and Jungirats "White Tartars”, in contradistinction to 
the "Black Tartan”, the name they gave to the other Mongolian 
tribes. He saw that their feh-tents were more richly adorned than 
those of his own people, their clothing was finer and cosdier, 
their weapons were more skilfully ornamented. As for Bortei, she 
was handsome and well-built. , 

Dai Sechen was also delighted with young TemuchitL The 
youngster rode like a grown-up, knew nothing of Stigue, was 
rail for his age, adroit and vigorous. The cat-like eyes that shone 
out of the olive-tmted visage were shrewd, and took note of ail 
rhat was going on around. Nothing seemed to escape them, 
Yesukai gave Dat Sechen his splendid saddle-horse, accepted 
gifts in return, and ft was agreed diat Temuchin was to stay here 
until the two hordes should send their live-stock to pasnire 
together —z sign that an allianee was to be ccmetitedL 


II 


Temuchin quickly realised what the neighbourhood of the 
Kin realm meant to the Jungirats. Chinese merchants were con- 
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$tant visitors^ bringing fine textiles, wcU-hairdcncJ sbidtls with i 
painted bequer coveti ivory quivers^ and many kinds of orna^ 

■ meniSj to exchange for the waxes they wanted^ such as fiirs and 
hidesp horses, ewes atid w^cthers, camels and yaks, not forgetting 
salt which the Jungirats were accustomed to collect on the banks 
of various Mongolian lakeSn Never did these traders come empty-^ 
handed to a man widi ’whom they wished to do btifiness, always 
presentLDg him with some ankie of dothing^ a trinket for 
his women, sweets for his children. Tcmtichin realised that the 
tents of die Jungirats abounded with treasnnes.—How wonder-- 
ful a country most be this China which could export 
such an abundance of remarkable objects without seeming to 
miss them. 

He was eager to leam more about the wonders of the Kin 
realm, frequenting the company of the merchanis from afar, the 
men whose knowledge and skill he admired, and he was quick 
to note with what keen judgment they picked out the best cattle 
from a herd and chose Ac finest hides from the jungirats" stock. 
Thej' told him that Kin was a hundred times as powerful as the 
mosE powerful of the nomadic tribes, that its population lived in 
la^c cities fortified with lofty walls, and that within these towns 
was wealth beyond coinparc. When he wondered why Kin 
should send forth merchants to exchange their valuables for a 
few pitiful skins and beasts, instead of dispatching an army to 
take what they w^anted without further ado, Dai Scchcn told 
him that towimnen were by no means fervid fighters, not know¬ 
ing how to ride, to hunt, to me bow and arrow, or to throw a 
javelin. 

The boy began to feel contempt for these people of the towns* 
Why did Dai Sechen trade with them instead of making a foray 
into Km and seizing the w^calth of a skilfril but feeble folk 2 Here¬ 
upon the merchants informed him tliat Cliina was ruled by an 
fimperor who paid and fed hundreds of thousands of men to 
guard the towm against this very possibility of an inroad by the 
nomads. He learned a hede about Chinese military art, about 
fighdng-chariots, about infantry armed with long spears, 
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advancing rank behind rank, and eadly able to repel a cavalry 

charge. • 

These tales made a strong impiessLon on the lad. Sdll, was it 
not possible that these invendons were only the wiles of unwarlike 
men who were afraid of such warriors as his father and Dai 
Sechent Had they all been valiant fighters, they might have told 
a very di&rent story. Perhaps at this early date there began to 
dawn in him the idw of what vast possibilities there would be 
for a nation consisting exclusively ofwarrion, who could conquer 
these towmsnien and take away their treasures. 

Why should there not be a realm of warriors ruled by one 
Bmperor f SunJy his father Yesukai would be able to unite the 
Mongols under his banner, and Dai Sctdien the JungiraB t He 
himself Temuchin, m^br be the heir of both. 

if he entertained such thoughts, he kept them to himself, 
having already learned that silence is golden. He was friendly, 
observant, and taciturn, winning everyone’s good graces, while 
waiting umd he was fourteen years old, when he could marry. 

Wc do not know precisely how long Temuchin dwelt among 
the Jungirats. Most of the chroniclers declare that Yesukai, when 
on his way home from his bridal mission, was poisoned by die 
Tartars, but can hardly have been the case, for we know that 
Temuchin was thirteen years old when his father died. According 
to one legend the youth spent several years in Kin, but the 
probable foundation for thfi is that the pasture-lands of the 
Jungirats u'crc, as far as die Mongols were concerned, upon the 
road to Kin . Besides, had Temuchin stayed so short a time with 
Dai Scchen, the latter's devodtm to him would have bear iacotn- 
prehecsible, and we know that Bortei re:named unwedded to 
another diough her betrothed was four years absent. 

It would therefore seem to be a faa chat Temuchin had been 
staying three years with Dai Sechen when Munlik, one of 
Yesukai’s rebdves, arrived to say that the old man was craving 
for his son, who was to return forthwith to the horde beside 
the Onon. Dai Sechen was not best pleased, since the coming of 
such an emissary with such a demand was unconvcntionai. He 
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had grown fond of Temudiin, however, and agreed to let the 
^ lad go upon promise of a speedy return. 

Swift arc the steeds of riders of die steppes, but swifter 
still spread the tidings of an important happening. Speedily all 
the tribes knew that Yesutai was dying. He had crossed the land 
of the Tartars, and encountered thete some tribes that were 
holding festival. They invited him to the feast, and refusal would 
have been an intolerable insult. Yesukai and his retainers were 
given places of honour, and the noble guest was helped to the 
finest portions of meat. He forgot that a wise guest eats only 
food that his host has tasted, but the Tartars had not forgotten 
the defeat inflicted upon diem diirtccii years before. When 
Yesukai coniinucd liis journey it was as a man dootned to death 
by poison, so that by the dmc when Temuchin, riding by day 
and by night, rcajchcd his father's horde, the great tent was 
already echoing to the deadticcning of Yulun-Eke and of 
Yesukai's subsidiary wife. 


m 

Vesukai had united many of die tribes under liis leadership- 
hut were men to follow a boy merely because dic>' had followed 
Yesukai? The tribe of die Taijiuts was strong enough and 
numerous enough to protect its flocks and herds unaided on the 
pastures. Their chieftain Targotai was the first to break away, 
and other chiefiaitis soon followed him. Yulun-Eke hoisted the 
tribal emblem, a lancoJiaft bearing four black horsetails and the 
firondet of a ytdt, mounted her steed, and, attended by bff train, 
rode after the seceders. But some of her followers saidt Even a 
deep pond wfll dry up, even a strong stone will crumble what 
have we to do with a woman and her cliildten ? Th^e words 
sowed doubt io the minds and the hearts of djose who sdll 
vacillated. A woman could not hold sway over men. One tribe 
after another deserted the Yesukai family, each taking ivith it 
horses and sheep in numbers which encroached more and more 
upon die titlie diat belonged to die chkftain. 
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Who was to restrain the deserters t What was to be done 
when even Mimlik, to whom the dying Yesukai had encrusted * 
the care of his famiJy, pcoved false, with his sons t 

Mute and powerless was Yulun-Ekc as she watched the melting 
away of her possessions, undl at length of the mighty horde of 
Yesukai there remained only her own tents and those of hh 
second wife. Hard put to it were Yulun-Ekc, Temuchin, his 
brother Kasar, and his half-brothers Bcktoi and Belgutei to keep 
the remnants of the flocks and herds together, to hunt up stray 
beasts, to catch fish with hook and line, to collect berries, edible 
plants, and roots—for the two younger brothers and the sisters 
were still children. 

Especially trying was it in winter, when fodder became so 
scaitc that the beasts grew chin; and worst of all towards the end 
of winter, when none of the live-stock could be slaughccred to 
keep the rest alive. Often the family got nothing to eat But die 
leaves of wild plants, roots, and boiled mille t — food which the 
Mongols in general despised. 

Ouring rbi< lean time, every badger, every marmot, was a 
prize; and although Temuchin ivas the best tracker, and his 
brother Kasar ivas the best archer who could register almdst 
unfiultng hits, it often happened chat their two halfdjrothcrs, 
Bektor and Belgutei, despoiled them of their booty, being the 
stronger. 

Temuchin was the eldest, and therefore the rightful successor 
of Yesukai, but how could he maintain his tight in face of the 
family quarrels; Was he to wait until his two younger broihns 
were big enough to support him? That would be a long tiine. 
He and Kasar were two against two, and their adversaries were 
stronger. Once Belgutei went out fisliing alone, Temuchin bailed 
Kasar, and, without further ado, they pursued Bektor and shoe 
him down. 

Never before had Yulun-Ekc been so angry with her sons, 
and never had she rafled at them so angrily: "You are like wolves, 
like mad dogs that tear their own flc^, like crazy young camds 
that assail their mothers from behind, like vultures that madly 
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swoop to attack rcKiks. What have you done s Our oofy frieuds 
arc oiir own shadows. We have no weapons but our own hauds^ 
and you have lopped off two of these bands and annibilared one 
of these shadows. What will become of the tribe of Vesufcai if 
even bis own sons cannot keep the peace with one another ? Are 
we to coudnue for ever leading so unworthy a life? How are 
we to take vengeance upon the faithless Taijiuts, upon the 
treacherous Tartars 

Ttmuchin made no attempt to answer his mother's railing. 
She was right. Henceforward he would keep peace with his 
relatives, for Bcktoi W'as dead* and Bclgutci was only one against 
twain. But not by fear alone should Bdgutei be kept in orders 
As soon as the half-brother had adapted himsdf to the new 
situation, Tcmuchhi treated him as a friend, gave him ptesoits. 
bade him take more than his share of the game, and at length 
converted him into a faithful henchman who never fell away in 
trouble and danger. 

Danger came soon enough. 

Fresh tidings spread across the steppes. Targutai the chkftain 
of the Taijiuts, had declared himself supreme head of the Borjigio- 


IV 

To the headman of the Boijigin belonged, the best pastures 
that lay upon the fertile uplands between the Rivers Onon and 
Kerulcn, but now young Tetnuchin set his lean beasts to graze 
there, as if this cerritoty were his rightful heritage. 

Targutai did not trouble to summon the clansmen of the 
various hordes over which he nded* taking only his more imme¬ 
diate retainers to attadc the offspring of Ycsukai. But Targutai 
did not wish to destroy the tents or carry off the hones of any 
of the Borjigm. He did no harm to Yulun-EkCii allowed Kasar 
and Bdgutei to drive their horses away in safety. He and hb 
men concentrated their attention upon Temuchin, who fled into 
the foresr. 
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This was a meny himt^ most agreeable to the Tayiuts, tmdl 
the fugitive entered so dense a forest chat it was hard to follow 
him. Thereupon Targutai had the exirrance to the ravine bcscL 

There was no hurry. On the steppts there was an abundance 
of fat wethers belonging to Temudiin, and the dansiiien could 
get along with these undl dieir own tents, with wives, children, 
and live-stock, were transferred to the new pastures. 

For days Tcmuchin hungered in the woods; for days he sought 
escape to a new refogc, but the Taijiuts were watching too 
closdy* On his first attempt to break out, the watchers scr^d 
him and brought him to their chief. 

Targutai contempLted bis prisoner with sans^don. The 
youth was plainly of Bogigin blood, having grey eyes, reddish 
hair, an olive-tinted skin, a proud and cunning aspect—one who 
would develop into a fine warrior- Why should Targutai have 
him put lo death ? He might become a useful retainer. Besides, 
il he were tilled, his brothers might lay claim to the pastures. 
What about cxdipadng the whole family of Yesutaii That 
might arouse the hatred and suspicion of others of the Borjigin 
kinship. Better to keep the young man as a hostage- Bnt he must 
he shown that obedience was safer than rebellion. Targutai 
therefore ordered chat Temuchin should be put in a cangue. 

This was the Cliinesc equivalent of the western stocks^ a heavy 
wooden frame locked around the neck* which prevented the 
wearer &cm lying down. His hands were fastened to eidicr side 
of the yoke, and, to chasten the young man's pride, he was guarded 
not even by a warrior, but merely by a youth like himself. The 
clansmen assembled in Targutai^s tent to celebrate their capture* 

Night fell, and the moon rose* Temuchb s guardian his 
c^'es fixed on Targutai s tent, longing to be diere and feasting 
on the mutton that was being consumed. Temudm stole silently 
up behind the youth, upon whom he dung himself. A blow with 
the comer of the cangue was sufficient to stun the guardian, and 
Temuchin made good his escape. 

When the guardian w^as discovered insensible, Targutai realised 
Ids mistake. He ordered that the banquet should be broken 
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and Tcinuchixi pursued. On this fine, moon-iic night the 
was easy to follow. It led down to the river. 

* It impossible that a man wearing a cangue could swim 
across the Onon, so the clansmen scatter^ to hunt up and down 
the stream. One of them only remained where he was on the 
banlCp looking attentively at the water. His sharp eyes had 
detected among the rcc^, about a spearncast away^ a round 
object. 

When the other horsemen were out of hearings he called r 
"Yes, yes, it is for such reasons as this that people do not like 
you,"* Then he rode slowly after the others. 

Temuchin, iomiersed up to his neck, had recognised old 
Sorgan-Shira* with whose children he had often played in his 
fathcr"s horde. Waiting until all was quiet, he cautiously crept 
out of the reeds and slowly made for the bank. His hauds^ 
fastened to the cangue at the height of his shoulders^ were stiff 
with cold, and his neck ached from the burden of the wooden 
fiame. To condnue his flight thus manaded was impossible. 
Rolling in the grass until he had squteacd most of the water 
out of his dotbing, he stole into the camping-ground of the horde, 
fotltid Sorgan-Shiras teut, and concealed himsdf beneath a pile 
of fleeces. 

In this safe hiding-place, Temuchin heard the riders retiim one 
after another, and begin a casual search of the tetits. One actually 
thrust a spear into the pile of fleeces^ but another said: “What^s 
the use? Ids so hoc chat no one would hide there.^^ Then they 
decided that they would search the whole camp next morning 
once morei and if ihey could not find the fugitive^ they would 
take up the chase again. At length the camp was still, and Sorgan- 
Shiia returned to his rent. 

Temuchin leapt out of his hiding-place. 

*'What on catdi arc you doing here?” whispered Sorgan^ 
Shita indigtiantly. *'tHd you not hear that to-morrow they are 
going to make a thorough search of the camp I If they find you 
here, ilic smoke will rise no more above my tent, and my tribe 
will be wipnrd out for ever.” 
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“Ttie same thing will happen if Targutai Icams that you saw 
me among the rushes anti did not make me prisoner," answered 
Temuchin. "Take off diis cauguc and give me some food.’' 

Sorgan-Sbira realhcd thardt might be to liis advantage to let 
Temuchin escape. He removed the cangue and burned ii^ gave 
the lad a bow and a quiverful of arrows, provided him with food 
and drink, and told him where Targutat had posted sentries 
round the horde. As soon as the moon set, Temuchm made his 
way out of the camp, seized a horse, and rode off. 

Never did he forget Sorgan-Shira's help, even though gtven 
under some constraint. In later days, when they went bundiig 
together, he let Sorgan-Shira take the game. As Khan, he made 
Sorgan-Shira one of his niiic Orlok, who were the chief of his 
retainers, and his benefactor's sons received high distinction. 

Condnuiug his flight, he rode where the trees grew thickest, 
and where only an expert could find a path—in the mountain 
massif of Burkan-Kaldun. This was the original home of the 
Kiut-fiorjjgin, and theii last refuge in time of danger. Hither, 
so the legend ran, an ancestor of his race had found asylum from 
his enemies. And here, so wc are told, heaven sent him food 
daily through the mstrumentality of a falcon. *’ 

This falcon, as a tutelary spirit, was depicted on the banner of 
the tribe, and In the gorges of thee mountains many of the stock 
of Kiui~Bo^igins had always felt safe from riicir enemies. 

Here Temuchin found his mother Yulun-Efce with Kasar, his 
younger brothers and sbters, together with Bdgutei, and all they 
had succeeded in saving from Targutai’s raid. There was litde 
enough: nine hoiscs. a few wethers, and anyriiing, of course, 
which they had been able to carry off in the dlt-carts. 

Maybe the rcfhgees presumed too much on their safety, or 
maybe it was because their cuemics belonged to the same stock 
as themselves. But anyhow one day when Bdgutei was out 
hunting marmots and when Tcmudiin and Kasar were visiting 
their traps, in the clearing where the horses grazed there appeared 
a troop of Taijitt robbers and drove off their eight horses. 

Pursuit on foot would have been fhiidcss, so they had to wait 
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dll Bcigurci returned in the evening widi his mount. Then 
Tcmuduii set out after the thieves. 

* For three days he rode on chdr traiL He had finished the dried 
meat chat he had brought with him berween his saddle and his 
horses back; the mare was stumbling from fadguCi and could 
hardly put one foo t in front of the other- On the fourth day he 
met a young man of his own age* and asked for information 
about some riders who w'crc driving off eight crcam^olonred 
bones. They were horse-thieves* he said, and he himself was 
Temuchinp the son of Yesukai, in pursuit of them. 

To bis ascomsbment, the youth promptly supplied him with 
food and drink, tethered the marc among his own horses on the 
pasture, chose two fresh mountSp and declared that be, Bogurdii 
(the Infallible), would join his new friend lu the pursuit. 

During the ridCi which lasted another three days, the two 
young men became good friends* and Temuchin learned that 
throughout the steppes there was talk of liis wonderful escape 
from Targutai*s camp, which was held to be almost past belief 
His courage and address wzic universally admired, and all the 
youth of ^ose parts beheld in him an example. 

£oon they saw the Taijiuts in the distance, rccog;nised the 
hones of which they were in scJarch , and, after nightfall, stole up 
and carried them off from the pasture. 

Next morning the Taijiuts were in pursuit. 

Boguxchi proposed to stay behind and fight the pursuerSp while 
hb ftiend rode ahead with the horses, but Temuchin vvould not 
agree to this. Now and again he looked back at the pursuers* 
who were spread out in a long line extending back to the horizon* 
and each rime as he &ced forward again he looked well pleased. 

^*Our horses are good," said he. We can change at full gallop 
from horse to horse if either of our mounts grows dreci” 
Bogurchi. too, looked back occasionaily at the Taijiuts, bur 
his mien grew gloomier and gloomier. It was true that the line 
of the pursuers trailed out more and more, but the foremost 
riders were still gainhig on them. The chase was led by a warrior 
mounted on a spiendid staUion^ One could see that ere long he 
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would UK his —his lasso—and fiihg the tioose rouiid their 

necks. , 

“I will halt," said Bogurchi, who could no longer bear the 
strain, "I will have a shot at him.” 

"Not yet," answered Temuchin. “Let him come closer, and 
then he will be farther away from his comrades. We will both 
halt when the time comes. We shall be two against one, Bogurchi, 
and we must go on playing the same game, so that they can 
only overhaul us one at a dme, and we kill each pursuer bcfbce 
another can come up.” 

When the horseman was quite close, and was already loosir^ 
his lasso, Temuchin halted and told Bogurchi to make re^y hi 
bow, 

"Shoot," he exclaimed, 

Bogurchi discharged an arrow', and at the same moment 
Temuchin switched both horses so that they galloped fiercely 
ahead. 

Boguccht's arrow hit the mark, and the rider fell front his 
horse. 

When the young men looked bade after a little, dtey saw that 
the leading Taijiut had pulled up to succour (he wounded m^. 
Again, after a while, they looted back. More of the pursuers 
had come up and halted beside their injured companion. But no 
one pursued them further, and diey were quickly for^g ahead. 

Now Bogurchi, too, laughed. 

"This is another of your exploits," he said, “which will carry 
your name far and wide and make the hearts of our young men 
beat proudly." 

Temuchin offered his friend half of the horses which the pair 
h ad regained; but Bogurchi rcfiised to accept anything. 

“What sort of a ftiend should I be if I allowed you to pay me 
for such a service!*’ he exclaimed. 

The youths rode to sec Bogurdii's father, to ask pardon 
because, without leave, the son had abandoned the herds of which 
he was in charge, but the old man was proud of his son’s deed 
and of the new ftknchhip. He provided Bogurchi with horses. 
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spare dothiug, and a tcnt^ told tlie two to cemain good friends 
and Dcvcr to part one from the other. 

* Thus when Temuchin got back to his horde he was accotn- 
panicd by bis ^t vassal. 

Soon a man who had fotight under his father Ycsukai came 
to him in the camp requesting him to take Jcbaii, the old fellow's 
son, as a second vassal Hardly did it become known throughout 
the steppes diat Temuchin would be glad to have retainers, than 
from all direcdotis young Mongols arrived to serve under his 
banner. By the dme he was seventeen, Temuchin was no longer 
a poor lad forsaken by the world, one who found it difficult to 
provide food for his brothers and sisters by catching fish and 
hunting game; for he had become a lord, though only over a 
small camp. His name was held in high repute on the steppes, 
and there was talk of his bold deeds round tire camp fires. 


V 

Only now, after four years, did Tcniudiin, accompanied by 
hif halWirothcr Belgutei, return to the abode of Dai Sechen, to 
claim his bride BortcL He never doubted for a moment that she 
would have waited for lum, nor did he doubt that Dal Scchen, 
who had given his word to the heir of a lord of 40,000 tents 
would keep it to a young man now in gready reduced circum¬ 
stances—and nevetAclcss he had allowed four years to pass, 
although kinship with the chieftain of the Jungirats might have 
spared him both poverty and hardship. But he was too proud 
to demand fulfilment of the pledge until he had bettered his 
condition. "No one dunks anything of you if you come as a 
beggar,” he was wont to exclaim. 

Now he had a name which counted. Even though he could 
not bring costly gifts or arrive with a great train of followers, 
he need not be ashamed of leading a wealthy brifle home. 

Merry buglitcr greeted bis arrival and good-humoured quips 
were cooed to and fro. 
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**1*111 glad chac you arc alrve ^d ckecrful*” said Dai Sechcti^. 

*'Wc bad hardly expected ever to $ee you agaht, for you have so ^ 
many enemies/* 

Temuebin was glad to learn that die news of his adventures 
had spread thus far. He was regarded wtdi wonder and admiration^ 

During these four yean of abscncCt he had gtown tall and 
broad-shouldered. His cat-like eyes were as penetrating and 
attentive as ever, but his gaac was stetner and more reserved- 
He spoke even 5 ess than of old# but what he said had been carefuEy 
pondered^ 

The btidal feast was long and sumptuotis^ just as if he bad 
come with nutnecous retainers instead of being accompanied only 
by his half-brother. As dowry he received a cloak of browriish- 
black sable# a gift which was wortli more than aO his other 
possessions put togcchen When he left for hotne, he was not 
accompanied by Boitd alone. A number of her friends of both 
sexes came with her to the Onon. The bride of a chieftain was 
entitled to her own tent and her own train, and she brought 
them with her. 

Tcmuchm*s borde had of a sudden become populous and 
wealthy, and the warriors were as young as their chieftain* • 


CHAPTER II 


EXPANDING POWER 


I 

T he members of die horde at che foot of Mount Burkan- 
Kjddim were light-hearted and exuberant. The young 
men hunted and made meiry. Merry were die days* 
care-free the nights. No scouts ranged the forest, and no sentries 
guarded their sleep. 

One night, of a sudden, savage cries disturbed the nocturnal 
peace. Strangers were storming the camp, flinging brands on to 
the tents, driving off the cattle and horses. 

In a moment Temuchin was awake. Had Targutai and his 
Taijiuts returned to the charge i Seizmg bow and spear, he donned 
has sable doak« leaped on to his horse, and n^adc for the thick 
forest in the gorge. Some of KU retainers followed him. His 
brothers and the rest of the tribe dtspcfsed in every direction* 
each seeking safccy where he couH 

A few days passed in uncertainty. Looking forth from their 
hiding-place, the fugitives saw that many riders were in search 
of them on the dopes of the mountains, Tlicn all grew sdU again, 
and Temuchin sent spies to the camp. 

It had been vacated. 

Women, tents, carts^ most of the live-stock liad disappeared. 
The track of the raiders led, not eastward, towards the pastures 
of the Taijiucs, but northward, into the forests. 

Gradually the dispersed horde got together again. Many liad 
seen the enemy close at hand* ochccs had hsteiied to their calk. 
The raiders were Merkhs, men from the northern woodlandSt 
dangerous fellows, bcrcc hunters, belonguig to the tribe from 
which, twenty years before* Yc&ukai had forcibly taken his wife 
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Yulun-Elcc* Had they laid thrir hands on Teniucluit« what would 
have threatened him would not have been imprisonnicnt and a 
demand for the recognition of Targutai’s ovcrlordship, but 
slavery or death. 

Mounting the highest peak of Burkan-Kaldun^ he took off 
his girdle, hung it round hh neck as a sign of huiniliation, 
turned his cap inside out on his fist, made nine genuRe^donSp 
poured a hbadon of koumiss, and returned thanks to the 
htemal Blue Heaven {Mcake Koko Tengri) for h^ marvellous 
escape. 

*^For the second dme Mount Burkan-Kaldun has saved my 
poor Ufe/^ he said devoutly. “Henceforward I shall always offer 
up sacrifices to it* and shall instruct my children and grandchildren 
to maintain the observance/* 

Then he put on his cap again, resumed his girdltp as is proper 
lo the free Mongols, and descended die moimtaiD. 

At its foot there had assembled those who had escaped the 
onslaught—but Bortci was not among them. AccusEomed to the 
safe shelter of her paternal horde* she had never expected such a 
night assault, and had not fled swifdy enough. Some declared 
that they had seen het being carried off by the Merkits, who 
were in a hurry^ after storming the camp, to make good their 
retreat into the forest with whatever they had been able to lay 
hands upon—before any other Mongol tribe nimed up to the 
rescue. 

Temuchin neither complained nor mourned. His was the 
blame. It was owing to his carelessness that this fate had befallen 
BortcL For her sake be did what he had never done before in 
the yean of his worst distxcss, he curbed hb pride and set out to 
beg for help. He rode westward, hundreds of miles, to die land 
where the Keraics dwelt. 

The Kcraits were certainly the most notable among the tribes 
of Mongolia proper. Their pasture-land lay betw^een the rivers 
Tula and Orcbon, but they also bad some fixed setdements. The 
caravan route from Kin to the countries of the Naimans and die 
Uighurs led across thttr territory'. This was westward, cowards 
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the Altai Movmiaitts and Zungaria. Among die Keraio were 
many Nestorian Christians and Moslems. 

Their leader, the mighty Tognil Khan, had b«n "anda" or 
blood-brother of Temuchin’s father YesukaL Teimichin ni%ht 
have applied to him long since, but only now, when he had lost 
Bortci, could he bring himself to this resolve. Even so, he did 
not come with empty hands, but took the best of his possessions, 
the oosdy sable cloak, a royal present. Reminding the Kerait 
Khan of the blood-brothcrhood between him and Yesukai, he 
begged the privilege of becoming Togrul’s adopted son. 

Togrul Khan had already heard of the Merkii raid. These 
Mcrkics were neighbours of his with whom he was often at feud. 
Now his old friend's son had come to him. Temuchin’s filial 
piety pleased the Khan, and the fine sable cloak pleased him even 
more. Remembering that Yesukai had helped him when he was 
at War with his relatives, he now placed a conridetable force at 
Temuchin 5 disposal. 


n 

* Swift are the horses of the riders of the steppes, but swifter 
t rill b the movement of rumour in these regions. Temuchin was 
now adopted son of the mighty Tognil Khan, In a dash his 
position had changed. The Mongol clans fiocked to jom him 
from all sides. 

Some joined him that he might more speedily for|^t the way 
in which, five years ago, they had basely deserted him. Others 
regarded Ycsukai*s son as likely to be a valuable protector against 
the ambition of Targutai, chieftain of the Taijiuts. A third group 
hoped for rich booty in the campaign against the Merkics. Even 
Jamuga SccliCrt. cliicftaln of the Juriats, remembered that 
Temuchin. vrith whom, in boyhood, he had played on the ice 
of the Onon, was his blood-brother, and hastened with hb tribe 
to join die raid. 

The Mongolian Saga tells us about the punitive expedition: 
“The three hundred men wlio came to Mount Burhan-Kaldun 
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and rode round it were killed down to the last man. Those of 
dicir women who were suitable to be made wives, were made 
wives; those that were suitable to be made slaves^ were made 
slaves.” 

In the chjcftain^s tent Temuditn found his Bortci once more, 
with a Dewbom infant in her anm, a boy. Being dubious as to its 
patemiiyp he called the infant Juji» the Guest. 

Therewith he broke off the catnapign^ declaring: '‘I have found 
that of which [ w^as in search/^ He sent Tognifs men back to 
the Khan, and with them, as a gift, his own share of the plunder. 

The Mongols could not understand what Temuclun was 
about. In Che neighbourhood were many other tribes of Merkits. 
With the aid of Togrul's strong reinforcemcnES;, Tcfnuchin could 
have easily defeated them and secured abundant lcN:^t. His aUiei, 
likewise, w'crc dissamfjed. He had deprived them of the possi- 
bihty of penetrating deeper into the country of the Merkits, and 
perhaps of attacking the Mcrkit Khan Toto, an old enemy of 
Tognil. 

It never occurred to anyone that this youthful and taciturn 
Mongohan leader with a reserved countenance might have ideas 
of his owTi- No one dreamed that his desire was to leave the 
balance of power in Mongolia undisturbed undl he was himself 
strong enough to turn the scale. Probably It suited his purpose 
better to send the Kcraics home as soon as possible* leaving Toto 
undefeated to threaten Togrul^s frontiers. Maybe* too, he thought 
that Toto might be useful on his own frontier should Targutai 
and the Taijiuts make another raid. In this country, where diere 
was a perpetual campaign of all against aU^ the enemies of 
yesterday would often become bloodd^rothers to--day, and allies 
in a campaign would frequently quarrel over the division of the 
spoil 


m 

After his victory over the MerkIts, Temuchhx was no longer 
aloiic^ During the campaign he had renewed his childhood's 
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fnmdship with Jarnuga Scch^Qt chieftain of the Jumts. And now 
the two young men ri>dc togerher over the pastures of the 
Mongols. From afar, Targutai kept warch on his advemry’s 
every movement, but realised char for the rime being it would 
be foolhardy to attack this carefully watched horde which had 
plenty of spies in its service. Tctntichin, it seemed, was no longer 
troubled about his former enemy, but he was careful to keep 
away from the best feeding grounds on the lower Qnon where 
the chieftain of the Taijiuts was wont to pasture hiS herds; and 
whenever he got into touch with any of the tribes that were 
vassal to Targutai^ Tcmuchin was extremely liberal, being lavish 
in gifts and festivab* inviting them to hunt with him, and 
inaugurating game-drives for their benerit. Soon it began to be 
whispered abroad throughout the steppes: "The chkftains of the 
Taijiuts oppress and harass us without cause. They rob us of our 
best horses and our finest furs. But Tcmuchin is ready to take 
his own cloak and give it away^ or dismounts from his own horse 
and bestows k as a gift.^* 

Tribe after tribe espoused his cause; his adherents grew in 
rLimibcrs, and soon his inrimates began to entertain ambitious 
hopes. 

When his warriors assembled round the fires fed with dried 
catde-dung, they sang songs about the heroic deeds of the old 
Kham» and a saga circulated to the effect that by the dedsiou 
of the powers in the Eternal Blue Heaven a new hero would 
soon arise to reunite the Mongol tribes and to take vengeance 
upon all their enemies. Mukuli, one of Tcmtichin^s most zealous 
rctaiuers* went so Ear as to declare openly that their young leader, 
and uo one else* would be this hero. 

Jamuga^ coo, was ambidouSt and his followers became more 
numerous. But he did not make enough distinction whether a 
retainer who came to join liim was in command of hundreds of 
tents or brought only women and children. He seemed especially 
fond of the "karachu”—the common folk^—, and the chieftains of 
the clans and the inha considered that he did not pay thetu 
suftldent honour. 
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The chieftains wha served under Temuchiji were held in m^rc 
respect. He never forgot that he himself was of aristocratic birth» 
and his main object was throughout to attract die ariscocraq? of 
the steppes to his banner, knowng that thus only could he win 
to prestige and power. Within the domain over which he held 
sway, ancient customs and the order of preccdcEicc were striedy 
observed, even though he ivas not too narrow in his observance 
of the privileges of birth. Hb fir$t retainers, Sogiirchi Jelnii, and 
Mukuli, were not of noble dc$ccnu but had pushed themselves 
to the front by bravery, rircumspection, and loyalty. They» there¬ 
fore, were given the privilege of sirring in the Council of the 
Nobles which had already gathered around him. The career 
thus opened to bravery and talent was a lure to all bold 
warriors. 

There were rwo divergent oudooks within the one camp. The 
adherents of Temuebin owned especially horses and homed 
catde; the retainers of Jamuga owned chiefly wethers and cwci. 
There were many sources of friedon. Yulun-Eke and Bortci, his 
mother and his wife, continually urged Temuchin to br^k with 
his blood-brother, who did not know what w'as seemly and 
customary. * 

Temudiin hesitated for a long rime- For a year and a half the 
pair were living together, and the separation of the camps would 
weaken Temuchin by halving his forces. Nevertheless Temuchin 
followed the advice of his mother and hb wife and found 
it sound. The final breach betw'een the wo men gave a signal. 
The clansmen of arbrocraric birth, who had hitherto lived as 
isolated nomads, and wrere dbinclined to foDow the banner of 
any upstart chieftam^ decided now to follow the son of Yesukai, 
To the rising standard rallied the famous representatives of the 
old Mongo^n stock: such meu as Daaritai, a gnuidson of 
Kabul Khan: hb uncle Altan, a son of Kami Khan; and Kuchar, 
a relative of Temuchin belonging to the older line of the 
Borjigin. Each such accession brought in other tribes, whose 
chiefotins were glad to move among the noblesse of the Mongols. 

Thus Temuebtn^s forces sTvellcd to the magnitude of ij^ooo 
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tents* and he knew well how to treat each retainer in accordance 
with dignity and service- Quite unusual and exemplary order 
prevailed in his domain. Every man knew his place and knew 
what was expected of him, for the young leader would tolerate 
no misconduct or injustice- So much beloved was he that his 
men would have been ashamed to defalcate in allotting the tithes 
which were due, or to cheat him of a calf or a sheep. Nor was 
he himself petty or avaricious . To one who brought hini his due* 
he would perhaps give a present of even greater worth or he 
would ask with keen interest about the retainer conoemed. He 
was a master who never forgot the needs of his men . 

He even did something whidi no ruler before him had done* 
discovering a sport for his wanioiSp a pasdme as fasdnatxng 
as the chase or war^ for it was a sham-fight, a training in 
warfare. 

He divided his 13,000 into thirteen ''guran” or corporations — 
each guran attacking, retreating, and wheding as a unit. They 
had to cry to circumvent one another* to take the mimic adversary 
in the flank or pierce his centre. This was a game which inflamed 
their fighting bloodL and Temnchin had often to intervene lest 
the sham-fight should become grim earnest for each guran, each 
regiment, consisted of men who were closely akin, so that 
brotherSi cousins, and friends fought side by side* and a defeat- 
even in a sham-fight—^was felt to be a disgrace. 

Thus he inculcated discipline and coUaboration even upon the 
most savage of the nomads. 

Wc are never likely to divine whence Temuchin derived his 
notion of fortnitig such squadrons of cavalry to manoeuvTc and 
fight in one mas. Perhaps the tales he had heard of the Chinese 
art of war had remained active in his mind since the days of his 
boyhood among die Jungiracs. However that may be, he began 
the “war with his force of i i.ooo men, and as his domain 

grew, so likewise grew the strength of his trained fighting forces. 
Since every Mongol, from childhood upw-ards, was an excellent 
horseman and a first-class archer, Temuchin soon created a nation 
of armed cavalry such as die world had never seen. 
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In spring and autumn, when tlie tribes broke camp and removed 
with their Socks and herds to new pasturage, there always came 
dangetous times for the nomads who were continually surrounded 
by foes. Busied with tending the huge bodies of live-stock, 
hampered by woinen and children, burdened by ihcir goods and 
chattds, their Bghdng capacity was greatly diraini^ed, and 
Temuebb, whose youthful hccdlessncss was now a thmg of the 
past, found thtsc migrations an arudous bu&bcss. Fundamentally 
caudous, he established for the spring and fall treks a carefully 
considered order of march which he subsequendy turned to 
account b bis campaigns. 

First rode the scouts, spread out like a fan, Tl)cy sought suitable 
camps, exambed the condition of the weUs and the pastures b 
regions prcvbusly known to them, and reported frctjuently to 
the rear. If the tribe had reason to C3tp«t a hostile onslaught, 
tiiey kept sharp watch for ambushes and spies. They were followed 
by the advance-guard, which was strong enough to hght bd^ 
pendent acdons. ’When peace prevailed, this advance-guard had 
to begm niakbg arrangements for the nocturnal camp, see to ^it 
that there was an abundance of water, and arrange the order b 
which the mab body should visit the wells. Thus doubly covered 
and protected, the o'ain force followed, consisring of the bulk of 
the fighdng men, with tents, wives, children, livestock, and 
vehicles conveybg the nomads' possessions, A rear-guaid picked 
up the stragglers, caught strayed beasts, and were ready to ward 
off attack ff om bchbtL 

During one of these migtarions, news came that armed 
Taijiuts had been sighted. Before long the advance-guard was 
skirmishbg with them. Prisoners were brought b. 

Targutai bad resolved upon a decisive blow, Summonbg all 
the Taijiuts, who hoped for rich spoils if Tcmuchb should be 
defeated, he had also won over some of the ndghbourbg tribes 
and had b this way assembled 30,000 warriors under his conunaud. 

Thirteen thousand were faced by thirty thousand. 
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In later days it became a habit with Temachin to fight against 
CKldi. With one exception, his many battles were against strongly 
$npcnor forces ; and all except two of diem were victorious. But 
dm was bis first pitched battle, and Taigutai^s forces were not 
merely more than twice as strong as his^ but the enemy had 
every advantage, since the Taijiuts were horsemen ttnctiaimbered 
by women and livestock. Yet for the very reason that the 
Mongols had women and children^ docks and berdsr with them, 
it was necessary to fight, since to run away would mean the loss 
of everything the nomads possessed and of what they required 
to keep theimelves alive. 

At this moment of supreme need, Temuchin broke away from 
tradirion^ With diat marvellous understanding of the cnemy^s 
mind and nature which always characterised him in difficult 
situadonSp the young Mongolian commandet modified the whole 
order of battle. 

The usual practice in such nomadic combats was to make a 
laager of waggons m the middle of which the flocks and herds 
were guarded while the warriors descended from the waggons^ 
either to ride against the foe^ or to withdraw within the pro- 
tficdoii of the laager. Temuchin, however, cotninandcd that the 
carts should be arranged in a circle on one of his extreme wings, 
and he entrusted the defence of this circle to women and children 
armed ^vith bows and arrows. Then he ranged tus thineen gurans 
in series until the other wing of his army was adjacent to a forest 
impenetrable by cavalry. Each guran was drawn up as in thcshain- 
fight: a hundred horsemen wide, and ten horsemen deep, the 
front and the flanks being held by heavy cavalry, men who had 
armour of strong hide fortified by iron pbtes, to protect them¬ 
selves and their mounts. 

The Taijiuts advanced in a broad from, five files deep. The 
first two lines, which likewise consisted of armoured cavalrymen, 
suddenly halted, to allow the light horsemen, whose only armour 
was of tanned hidc» to advance between them to the attack, 
throwing javclixis, and ovcrwhclnimg the Mongols with a storm 
of arrows. 
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Tcmuchins thoti$Wfis hdd their gromti and answered with 
like weapons, their javelins and arrows compelling the Taijiuts 
to retreat* perhaps sooner than they should hive done. 

The iisud course of such a combat was chat the heavy cavalry^ 
allowing the light horsemen to pass through to their rear, them¬ 
selves advanced at full gallop against die enemy whose ranb 
should have been disordered by the preliminary skirmish, so that 
the two lines of heavily aimed horsemen could break their 
foimadon. But Temuchrn, the instant the light cavalry retreated, 
ordered his gurans to counter-attack, and before the two lines 
of Targutai's heavily aimed horsenien had re-formed front 
properly* die ten files of the gurans were upon them, and pene¬ 
trated the thin force of adversaries in thirteen places. 

Now, once more according to tradition, the fight should have 
degenerated into a series of disorderly duels between horseman 
and horseman* Instead of this, the men of each guran wheeled 
round, and whenever the scattered Taijiuts tried to get together 
again they encountered men in close formation who attacked 
them fier^y* rode them down, and dispersed them^ 

The significance of Temuchin*s new formadon now became 
ptain^ He had thereby lured the majority of the enemy force^^ 
w'hich so gready outtiombercd his own, from the place where 
the decision must occur. The light horsemen, having fulfilled 
their orders in the preliminary skhmish, forsook the main barde- 
field to attack the laager of carts, thinking that the first to 
reacli dns would win the richest booty. But before they bad 
been able to overcome die strenuous defence of the women 
and children and penetrate the laagcCt dicy were themselves 
taken in the rear by the nearest guran, which pititesly cut 
them down. 

The tribes which had joined Targutai in the hope of easy loot 
w*ere die first to take flight. 

By nigh tfall the victory of the Mongols was complete. More 
than 6,000 Taijiuts had beoi slain, and seventy of the leaders token 
prisoner* 

But the MongohanSp too, had sustained heavy losses. Temuchtn 
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was wounded by an axtow in the neckp and was carried off the 
field by the f^titfu] Jdmi at the risk of his own life. 

When Temuehin came to himself, he ordered that the seventy 
leaders should be e:xccutcdL with Targutai at their head* 

This was somechkig new in warfare among the nomads* They 
would take an adversary prisoner, make liim a sbve^ or hold 
him to ransom, but they only killed a personal enemy^ a riv^ 
in the struggle for pow'cr, a rehcL By this unprecedented ordcr+ 
Temuebin srigimlised the condemned chiefs as having been, so 
to say, rebels agaimt his rightful supremacy as the son of Yc$tikai. 
He further emphasised his claims by immediately removing with 
all his retainers to the tribal pastures beside the lower waters of 
the Onon* 

The Persian chroniclers deebre that he had the Taijiot chieftains 
boiled to death in seventy cauldrons, while, according to a 
Russian authorityp. he had Targutai's cranium set in silver, to 
make a drinking cup, which subsequently bore the name of “The 
Wrath of JenghJz Khan”. But no such stories are to be found in 
Mongolian or Chinese sources. Purposeless cruelty and barbarity 
do not square with our other information as to Temuchlffs 
flharactcr. No doubt he would cold-bloodedly have flourishing 
cities reduced to heaps of ruins if they resisted him, and he would 
lay wealthy provinces waste did they seem likely to revolt—but 
his acts of emdry were purposive, filings to which he fek con¬ 
strained by mlUtary necessity, vengcancei or the need to strike 
terror into his enemies* He counted human life as of little worth, 
and he destroyed it* as we destroy rats when we regard them as 
noxiouSk taking this as a matter of course. But he was not cruel 
from sheer lust of cruelty and could even forgive a personal 
enemy- 

while he was on his way to the Onon, a rider appeared among 
the Mongolian forces, spurred up to Tcmucliin, dismounted, and 
flung Uimsdf at the conqueroris feet, saying : 

‘T am Jkgadci of the tribe of Issut. It was [ who shot die 
arrow which wounded you in the battle. If you slay me, you 
will only defile a fragment of earth, but if you take me into 
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your service^ 1 will stili etc corcent for you and crumble rocks 
to sand/* 

The chieftains tn Temuchin's train were only awaiting a sign 
Co Hew down this boaster who had shed die blood of their lord^ 
But Tcmuchin gave no such sign. Thoughtftiily he contemplated 
the young warrior lyuig before him in the dust. 

“'When an enemy wishes to kill someone^ he keeps the fact 
secret*' he said at length. ''But you have been frank with me. 
Become, ihercfore, my companion. In mcniory of your deed. 1 
will name you ‘Jebei'—the arrow.” 

He raised the suppliant, and allowed him to choose nine men^ 
whom he should lead. 

This trait was characteristic of Tcmuchin throughout life. 
Frankness, boldness, fidelity, even wben shown by his enemies, 
were always rewarded. By winning over such men to his side, 
he was sure that he would gain advantages which would more 
than make good the harm they had done him as adversaries. Nor 
did he ever etc in the choice of his companions. This young 
corporal became Jcbei Noyon, Prince Arrow—. who was the first 
to make his way into China, who rode across the Pamirs, who 
in common with Saburai, overran Persia, dimbed over th# 
Caucasus, and defeated the Russian princes. 


V 

Tcmuchin was the rightful overlord of the Borji^n, and the 
others were only rebels whom he had pimishcd with death. 
Tcmuchin was again in possession of the original home of his 
tribe, and anyone who wished to avoid bring accounted a rebel 
would do well to submit to him and show devoriom 
Now there began a migration of the dispersed Taijiut dar^ 
and of all the others who had fiJIen away from Tcmuchin afer 
Yesukai's death. They came back to tie Ouom 
Tcmuchin gave them a friendly rcceptiou, even Munlik, who 
had so disloy^y abandoned the frmily entrusted to his care by 
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Ycstikii. He now returned hesiutittgly to the horde of Temuchin. 
No word of reproach was uttered, and he was given a place of 
honour among the nobles. 

Nevertheless Munlik was very well aware that Temuchin had 
forgotten nothing, so, to make up for hb previous desertion, he 
was more than zealous in the cause, going &0111 tribe to tribe, 
feom clan to dan, dedaiing everywhere that now the owe had 
arrived to choose once more a Khan of the Mongols. 

His words were heard with enthusiasm by Temuchin’s retainers. 
Moreover, when Munlik’s son Gokchu, who, though a youth, 
was already a famous shaman, loudly prodaiwed chat the Eternal 
Blue Heaven—Meuke Koko Tengri—had declared that none 
oiha than Temuchin was to be the Khan of die Mongols, there 
was no fortber resistance. 

Among the chieftains in the horde dicre were several who 
R^rdcd themselves as of better birth and more worthy of 
election, but they mistrusted one another. Why should Daaritai, 
the grandson of Kabul Khan, obey his cousin Sacha-bekit Or 
why should cither of them obey Altan, the son of Katul Khan! 
Or any one of the three obey their coustn Kucharf Temuc^ti 
was of lower rank than any of them, and when they elected him 
Khan, none of them seemed to be sacrificing anything, for 
Temuchin knew what was due to their position, and paid respect 
to them on every occasion. 

Even wheti Munlik i in the presence of the woblesp had proposed 
Temuchin as Khan, Temuchin declared each of the fouc in turn, 
in order of age. to be better worthy of the dignity than he. But 
they refused, insisting: 

“We want you to be Khan, If you become Khan, we shall 
always be foremost in the fight against the foe. and when we 
take pretty women and girls prisoner, we shall bring diem and 
the best of the loot to you. On the hunt, wc shall he before all 
the others, and shall hand over to you the game wc strike down. 
If, in battle, we exceed your orders, or. in quiet dnies, we do you 
any wrong, take from us our wives and our herds, and drive us 
inio the unpeopled dcKrt.” 
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This i good uttetancCj whkh pleased the other chieftains^ 
and clearly indicated the position of the Khan of the Mongols, 
It was his business to lead them to victory that they mighc gain 
all the heart of a nomad could desire! hmdsonte women* swift 
horscSj good weapons* and costly clothi^. It was his bttsiness to 
see that there should be good opportuiuties for the chase, and to 
find rich pascuies for the flocks and the herds. That was why they 
were w illing to give him the best of the booty, and to obey him 
in battle. But as soon as the war was over^ their only duty was to 
do nothing that would interfere with his plans* and to keep out 
of his way. 

Tcmuchin recognised the limits imposed upon his righ^ and 
his dudes* saying! 

"M heie assembled have resolved to join me and to ap^mt 
me Khan. Should Heaven preserve me and help me, you will all, 
my first adherents* be my lucky compatnons. 

The choice was celebrated by abundant feasting. The eight-and- 
twenty year old Khan did not stint the provision of food a^ 
drink. He did not provide merely the osu^ koumiss (fermented 
marc^s milk ) but actually kara koumiss* for which the milk had 
been whipped so long that the thicker portion had settled, and 
the drink was lim pid and beautifully intoxicating. 

There was additional ground for feasting and mctry-^niaking- 
Munlik was marrying Ytilun-Eke, Temuchin s mother. This w^ 
a tnarriage of a quite unusual sort^ for the rule among the Mongo 
was that widows must not rcmany, since after death they wo 
have to return to their first husband. That was why the sons too 
over tbdr fathers’ wtvesr-exrapt their own mother* Munhk, by 
marrying Yulun-Eke. thereby diowed his devotion to the d»d 
Yesukai for whom he thus preserved her. Such an event u«dcd 
special festivities, and neither Yulun-Eke nor Munlik would Ug 
behind the new Khan in hospitality* 

At this festival* indeed, too much koumiss was drunk. For 
suddenly the wife of one of the chiefi complained that she was 
receiving less honour than the wife of another* and the two 
husbands began to ^rrel. Belguiei, Temuchin^s half-brother* 
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who was acting as cup-bcarcr* tried to rcstoee order* with the 
tcsult chat the disputants tumed against him and wounded him 
in the shoulder. Other diiefuins came to his aid, and soon there 
was a battle royal with pots and ketdes as weapons^ until at length 
TemuchinV tnoce immoliatc foitowers drove the others out of 
the tctiL 

Tcmuchm himself took no pact in this broiL Motionless and 
dignified* the young Khan sat throughout upon his white horse- 
skin throne. Even when two of those who were driven out, 
Sacha-bcki and his friend Daichu, instead of shrugging their 
shoulders and accepting their lot, rode away in a huft he ^d 
nothing. Indeed, he sent several envoys to diem, so chat outwardlyp 
at lease, peace was restored. The feasting was resumed as if nothing 
bad happened. But Tcmuchin noted everything and forgot 


CHAFTBB III 


ALLIANCE WITH THE KHAN OF THE KERAITS 


I 

“ AT length the Moi^ls have learned wisdom," said Togrul. 

l\ Khan of the Keraits, wrhen be heard of Temuchin's 
i^Lelecdon. “How could they cicpcct to get along without 
a KJiani” 

He was glad, too, that Ms adopdve son had received this 
dignity. The raoc of the tnic Moiigok^ the Beydey, as they 
called themselves^ was one of die smallest of the tiomadic peoples 
inhabiting the steppes and the margin of the Gobi Drsctt« and 
almost every people bad a Khan, a Bey* or some othw Prince, 
who maintained order, after a fashion, in his territories. 

But the power of these nomadie chicfbuns was striedy limited. 
The individual clan-leaders transferred allegiance with thetr 
tribes from one overlord to another; they oiried on mutual 
warfire; and would even at^k any rulei: who was weak. 

That was why Tcmnchin, who had had personal expenence 
of the vicissitudes of nomadic Ufe, never took bis new dignity 
too seriously^ but did his utmost to strengthen his horde. Every 
bold warrior was welcome to hirni every such wamor could 
serve under BogurcM, Jelmi, MukuB. Bclgutei, die loy^ of 
the loyal, whom he had appointed his Orlok (the highest)* 
They manoeuvred in circumscribed umts* practised archery, 
learned to hght, and were then enrolled in the existing troopSp 
By degrees, in tki»i way, the young Khan established a small 
regular artny^ a force of ilite, always ready to fight, and wholly 
devoted to him. 

But Tcmuchin was not concetned only about his immediate 
horde; he also watched over his whok domain. 
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On die pretext that he was promoting the wdfiue of his 
vassals, and preparing, in ease of need, to hasten to their aid. he 
issued orders that every tribe under bis juiisdiction was imme¬ 
diately to inform him of any remarkable occurrence. He himself 
held a number of his best riders ready to act as messengers, 
and every horde into whose district they entered was expected 
to provide them with fresh mounts so that “like an arrow*' 
they could condnue to discharge the Khan's orders. 

Never before had any Khan wanted to know what each of hb 
vassal tribes was doing. But die emissaries who now reported 
to Temuclun were hospitably entertained, and given presents 
with which they were able to make a great show when they 
returned home—with the result that the warriors liked riding 
to the Onon, always finding something about which they could 
inform the Khan. The pasture was being changed; a friendly 
tribe had come to pay a visit; or simply traders from some\vhere 
or other had turned up, Tcmuchitit plying these emissaries well 
with koumiss, learned what he wanted to know about die 
activities and schemes of their duefiains. 

It was one such messenger who informed him that from the 
r«ahn of Kin an embassy had been sent to Togrul, Khan of the 
Keraits. Whereupon Temuchin sent the Chinese an orderly 
bearing an invitation to visit him in his horde. 

Among the duties of such an embassy as that which now came 
from China, was the obligation to repoit on all events taking 
place in the land of the barbarians, so these emissaries were glad 
to make the detour by way of the Onoit, in order to find ont 
what sort of man was this new Khan. 

The encounter gave great satisfaction to both parties. Temuchin 
received the embassy with the respect and cordiality he had learned 
among the Jimgirats; his die Kim became awarc^ was the 
daughter of a chieftain who lived dose to the Kin feontier* and 
they felt that they could for thU reason trust her husband* The 
envoys told him that a great tribe of the Tartars had made 
another campaign across the fionders of Kin, and that the 
Emperor Ch'ang-Tsung had issued orders that the invaders 
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should be severely punished. The Tartars, however, afb:t their 
iiumiicr^ would vanish mto the steppes as soon as the glorious 
soldiers of the Emperor appeared^ and the object of their cm-* 
bassy to Togrul Khan was to retjuest the Kerait ruler co bar 
their retreat 

Tetnuchin saw that this was a favourable opportutucy, not 
only for taking vengeance upon the Tartars who had poisoned 
his father Yesukai^ but also for emphasising his own importance 
as new Khan and the importance of the Mongols in the steppes^ 
Instantly he sent one of Ids swift messengers to Togrul Khatii 
proposing chat they should undertake a Joint campai^; and he 
sent other niessengers to trustworthy Mongolian tribes on the 
ftonder, instructing them to penetrate the land of the Tartars 
in the gul^ of harmless nomads and to seek mformadon about 
their strength and their camping-grounds. 

Pursued by Chinese infantry, and subjected to surprise attacks 
by the Keraics and the Mongols, the Tartars were totally defeated- 
The loot they had carried off during their raid into Kin was 
seized by the Keraits and the Mongols—and it need hardly be 
said that these were by no means disposed to retom the treasure 
to the Chinese, One curio which Tcmuchm sent back to his 
horde was something which had never before been seen m the 
steppes—a silver cradle with a gold-cmhroidered canopy. 

But the most important thing for Temuchin was that the 
Mongolian tribes^ being united, had under his leadership made 
common cause in a campaign, and had won a brilliant victory. 
Furthermore the Chinese general, who of course did not ask for 
the return of the conquered looC^ repotted his victory in China 
and mentioned that he had been helped by the nonuds. As a 
reward. Emperor Cffang-Tsung appointed Togml Wang-Khan 
—Prince Khan—; whiledie hitherto completely unknown Mongol 
chieftain of lesser note received the more modest tide of Chao- 
churi—plenipotentiary against the rebels on the ftonder (AngHcc* 
Warden of the Marches). Such a disrinccioTi, which brought 
Teenuchm more or less into contact with the almighty Emperor 
of Kin, could not ftil to give him prestige m the steppes. 
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Thii$ under tliis tide, Chao-<faurL in the year 1194^ die world- 
conqucror jenghiz Khan appears for the first time in the ^ptiak 
* of die Chinese Empire^ 

n 

The Wang-Khan, as Togfid now liked to style himsdf was 
exceedingly pleased with his adopdve son. Tcmuchin seked 
every opportunity of manifesdng his devodon to the Khan of 
the Kcraits- Together they celebrated their victory and their 
new dignidcs, Tognil becoming Temuchin^s guest on the 
occasion. They went out hunting together in Tcmuchin^s 
preserves, and the Mongols drove the best fur-bearing animaJs 
for the Kcrait ruler to shoot, presenting him with the slaughtered 
game. The pair vowed eternal friendship and the best of under¬ 
standing, swearing that if any cause of dispute between them 
should arbe^ they would believe no evil tongta^, but discuss 
matters openly together and settle them amicably. 

The Wang-Khan w'as quite in earnest with these friendly 
proposals. 

Sacha-heki and his fiiend Daichu had not taken the field 
against the Tartars as Temuchin had ordered, ‘They wounded 
my half-brother Bclgutci in my tent, and now they Inive refused 
to obey me w heti I ordered them into the field. Am I their Khan 
or am 1 notf* asked Tenmehin of his adopdve father t md the 
Wang-Khan joined him in a punitive expedition. The two tribes 
were annihilated and the refractory chieftains killedL 

The border tribe of the Naimans, a Turkish people in the 
West, had taken advantage of TogruFs absence to invade the 
land of the Kcraits^ so Tctnudiin hastened to help his adoptive 
&chcr. They attacked and defeated the Naimans. 

Soon all the nomadic people of the north and die west, of the 
east and die notth-cast, began to realise what this alliance signified 
for them. Year after year Tognil s army^ accompanied by Temu- 
chin, or else Temiichin‘s picked and well-cried troops accom¬ 
panied by the Wang-Khanp took the field against some border 
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cribc, and resistance proved tinavailingi Any who did not surrender 
uncondkionallv were dcfcarcd^ plundered, driven into the forests 
or die desert- Their possessions, dicic flocks and herdsp were " 
divided among the conquerors- 

Wbereas^ however, the Kcraits made slaves of die prisoners, 
Tcmuchin picked out the best warrioti and enlisted them in his 
army, marrying them off to Mongol gith, and giving them their 
share of booty m the next raid, so that his army grew with each 
fresh campaign and gained fighting strength. 

So matters went on for six ^'cars. In the sevciitb+ at length, the 
Year of the Hen, 1201, the princes of the larger nomadic tribes 
realised rhat for each of them it was only a qnesoon of time when 
the pair of Khans would attack them and subjugate dierrt-p Jamuga 
Scchen^ above all, TemnehinV blood-brother, who since their 
parting twenty years before had jealously watched die rise of the 
friend of his youth, did not cease striving to form a connter- 
alliance^ In time he assembled quite a Dumber: Toto, the chieftain 
of the MerkitSi the BaigutSt the Seljuks, the Hatakits, the sdll 
iiii5ubjtigatcd Tartar tribcSi the Jung^ts who were especially 
alarmed at the thought of being vanquished by the compara- 
dvcly uncultured Mongols. These vfcre now ready to make 
common came with Jamuga against the datigecom and ambitious 
TcmuchirL 

For they were agreed that he was the source of their troubles* 
Togrul had reigned for decades without ever dreaming of an 
attempt to enlarge the realm of the Kcraits. They asMtnhled, 
therefore, on the banks of die Arg uiii and swore die most bmding 
oath known among the nomads. 

Befoie the oath, with a sword they sacrificed a white stallion, 
a bulb a tarn, and a hound, and then solemnly repeated aiter 
Jamuga the sentences of the pledge. 

God* O Heaven, O Earth, creators of these beasts, hearken 
to our oarhs. May that happen to os which has happened to these 
animals if wc break our vow, and are false to the holy alliance 
we have now sworn.” 

Then, making for the lofty bank of the river, they fclJed the 
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trees that stood there and flimg them down the escarpment; with 
tfaeir fret they kicked earth into the river^ and said: 

^^Shoiild there be one among us who is frlse to this oath, may 
his fate be that of this earth and these trees.” 

Thereupon they elected Jamuga Scchen as Gur Khan—the 
Khan of the Peoplcs^to lead them against the common foe. 
Jamuga had now to choose Ik: tween taking the held at once 
agaimt Temuchin or awaiting the arrival of his more distant 
allies—above all ofToto and some of the Jungirats. If he waited, 
he incurred the danger that his adversaries would collect their 
forceSf whereas at this moment Tognil was hundreds of miles 
away at his main camp beside the Tula, while Temuchin, suspect¬ 
ing naught* was encamped on the banks of the OnorL He resolved, 
therefore^ upon a lightning blow* 

But, when choosing his allies, Jamuga had forgotten that Dai 
Scchetit Temuchin’s father-in-law^ was also one of the Jungiiats; 
and even though his tribe had not turned up at the rendeavous 
beside the Argtin, an invitation had been sent to him. Anddpating 
trouble, Dai Sechen promptly sent a warning to his son-in-law* 
Thereafter it wa$ easy for Tcmuchin's spies to gather information* 
to^leam where and for what purpose the hostile nomad tribes 
had got together* 

When he was no more than half-way to the OnoUi Jamuga 
unexpectedly came upon Temuchin's army, which occupied a 
carefully chosen position and was ready for bartle. The issue was 
decided almost before a blow had been struck* Jamuga was 
defeated, and sought safety in Sight. 

Now the neighbouring territories lay open to Temuchin- But 
before starting on his campaign, wishing to consoUdate his 
authority* be held a court of assiac. 

Before the battle he had issued orders which were subsequendy 
adopted in his legal code, the Yasak: 

''On the occasion of a victory, the enemy must be pursued with 
the utmost vigour, no thought of plunder hindering. After die 
batde* the booty will be justly allotted.” 

But his disdngubhed relatives, Alcan, Kuchar, and Daaritai, 
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were far from being LncUnfid to accept du$ new rcitricdon of 
rbe sacred rights of the nontad to a$ much booty as he could get 
together. Were they to allow Tcmuchin to decide what tljeir * 
share should be* They were of nobler rao: than hc^ and not for 
that purpose had they made him KJiam 
Directly the fate of the bactle was setdcdi they tnade fiir 
Jamuga's camp^ Leaving the pursuit of the enemy to others^ 
Temuchi n watched them at thetr work of rapine, and sa w their 
defiant countenances when they knew themselves to be observed^ 
He said not a word. He waited unril his whole army returned 
from the pursuit Then he commanded his warriop to suiromid 
his relatives and their train and to take away their loot, which 
wasi to be justly ^livided among the otherSi Altan^ KuchaCt and 
Daaritai were not only deprived of any sharCp but wete now, 
when Temuchin was setting out to subjugate neighbouring 
territories, sent home. 

With suppressed wrath, the noblest of the Mongols had to put 
up with the slight, and m silence they left the army. Too late had 
they come to realise that the Khan they had elected was no 
medest steward of their LntcrestSp but a hairii and stem sovereign. 
The unruly, freedom-loving Mongol princes had no thought of 
bowing their necks beneath the yoke. 


m 

From people to people, from tribe to tribe, Temuciun the 
victorious overran the neighbouring lands with his army, recruit-^ 
ing new supporters with bow and swori Only a few, now, 
ventured to resist. Those who could not find a refuge in c 
raoimtaifis or the forests, came bearing presents, annomiocd their 
loyalty and devotion, paid fealty, and placed their best wamors 

at his disposal i - -t' i 

When in the west he was fighting against the Merktts, 
joined him; but when in the north and the east he conquered ^ 
Barguts, the Tartars, and the Jimgirats, he was alone with his 
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Mongols. Wli£n it grew hoc in the summer, he camped in the 
aludow of a foresTH:Ud mounuin. In winter, che severe winter 
* of Mongolia, he sought more protected, regions rowards the 
south. If one of the shallow broad Mongolian tivers barred his 
path, thousands of hones, leashed together by the pommels of 
their saddles, were driven into the water^ and che stream was 
crossed on horscbaclc. Mutton and koumiss were to be obtained 
tveryw'hcre~so were wometu 

In the seasons of rest, swords were sharpened^ new arrows 
were €utp and arrow-heads were forged. In summer the Mongol 
horses recovered from the campaign; in winter they fouiiid food 
for themselves by scraping away the snow with their hoofs. They 
knew as Uctlc of sheltered stables or of oats as their masers knew 
of stone hotjiS^ and soft beds. 

’Where the Mongol camps^ there is his home. Every day k fine, 
every evening is a festival. It is merry to eat and drink with 
friends and vassals; fine is the life of the warrior. 

Ac about this date Temuehm asked his Orlok what was the 
greatest joy in human life. One after another answered : Hunting. 
One held that a drive w^as the best sport; another preferred hawk¬ 
ing,' a third liked best to lay low the wildesc beasts. Man against 
beast of prey-—that was the finest sport. But at each answer, 
Temuchin shook his head: 

^'^Thc greatest joy a man can know is to conquer his enemies and 
drive them before him. To ride ihdr horses and take away their 
possessions. To see the faces of those who were dear to them 
bedewed with tears, and to da$p chek wiva and daughters in 
his arnu.*' 

Temuchin was now forty. During the last decade he had fought 
countless battles, and* iu pursuit of his fixed aim, had overdtrown 
all his adversaries. He had expanded his power as Khan, and 
consolidated it; and die name of the Mongols had been restored 
to honour in the steppes. His fccsuncrs had grown rich on the 
plunder he had won in his campaigns* Of his four sons, tlie dircc 
eldest, Juji, jagatai, ^id Ogatai, went campaigning with him, 
while the youngest, Tull, as custoiii prescribed, was ^'guardian of 
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the hcarth”^—that is to say^ rcmaiiiod with his mother Bortd for 
the protection of the camp beside the Onon. Temuchin also had 
a daughter, and did not yet know to which prince he would give " 
her in marriage. It mnst be one whose fnendship was of impor¬ 
tance to him. Meanwhile there were sdll a few tribes of whose 
atritude he was uncertain. 

Then came a messenger from the Onon to Temuchin, with 
die following tidings: 

'*Your wife Bortei informs you that your princely chBdren, 
the grandees and nobles of your realm ^ your distmgmshed people, 
are aU well- The eagle nests on a lofty tree, but sometimes, while 
he trusts in die safety of this tree, the nest is plundered by a lesser 
bird, and eggs and young arc devoured. 

Temuchin instantly broke off his campaign, sent his chieftains 
and their tribes to their homes, and himself rctomed with bis 
army to his horde beside the Onon, 

But the nearer he drew to his homCi the more reflective 
became Temuchin. At length he caUed a halt, and summoned his 
generals, his bold Orlok, to an importaiit council in his tenL 

Astonished were they when their mighty Khan, the conqueror 
of the nomad tribeSp the man against whose word no one daced 
to oficr the slightest resistance, the man who harshly and ruth-- 
Icssly tetok vengeance on the disobedient, and from whose neigh¬ 
bourhood all foes fledj now expounded his trouble: 

When they were riding tlirough the land of the Merkits, and 
Toco^ after his defeat, had taken refuge in the forest, one of die 
Mcridt princes^ in sign of subjugation, sent Temuchin his daughter^ 
fCulan, and a teni of leopard-skitis- So beautiful was the girl that 
Temuchin immediately cook her to wife. But now, when he was 
on the way hack to the horde^ he had given the matter serious 
thought, and he cx[K>tindcd hb concern in a lengthy oration. 

"'My first wife Bortei, to whom I was betrothed m early youth, 
is the wife and house-mother bestowed upon me by my noble 
father. In the field I took to mywlf Kukn. I now find it hard to 
present myself to Bortei who awaits me at home. It would be 
shameful, toOp if our mectaig in the prcstmce of our newly 
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squired subjects were to be unfrioidly. One of you, tben, my 
Orlok, speed in advance to my consort Bortei, and speak to her 
* in my name.” 

The nine bold generals whose courage had been tested in 
dozens of battles regarded their Khan with no less embarrassment 
than he had shown in speaking to them, and not one volunteered 
to fulfil this honourable embassy; neither the faithful Jelnii, nor 
the dare-devil Jebci, nor the first vassal Bognrehi, nor yet Sorgan- 
Shita, the old man who had saved him and helped him to escape 
when he had been Targutai's prisoner. At length Mukuli, who 
had been the first to demand Temuchin’s advancement to the 
position of Khan, declared himself ready to undertake the charge, 
and all breathed more freely. 

The Mongolian Saga tells us how Mukuli, having reached the 
horde, bowed low before Boitci and sat down without a word. 
She asked, as custom prescribed, to be reassured as to the Khan's 
health, inquired how Mukuli was himself, wanted to be told of 
the welfare of her acquaintances in Tcmuchiii^s train, and at 
length, when there was nothing else to ask^ she demanded why 
he had come. 

(Mukuli*s commission must have lain heavy upon his soul, for 
he spoke tinresecvedlly, without sparing his master in the least: 

He did not oWrve prescribed custom, nor did he behave as 
became a noble* He took ddight in the modey colours of the 
ittxt of leopard skiiii nor did he await nightfall, but, in defiance 
of the dictates of propriety, instantly took possession of Kulan 
on a couch*” 

Then, when Bortei made no answer, although she was now 
infonned that Tcmuchin had not taken Kulan as he liad taken so 
many captured princesses, merely as a concubine, but had made 
her his lawful wife, Mukuli thought it e^epedient to say somediing 
in excuse: “To rule over distant peoples* he cook Kulan for wife* 
Yes^ and our Khan sent me to tell you this*” he concluded 
hesitatingly. 

Still Bortei said not a word about these matrers* She only 
wanted to know where Tcmuchin now was^ and heard that the 
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Khan was a few days’ ride distant with his whole arniy» and was 
awaiting her answer^ ^ 

The answer was mote gentle ihan Tetnuchin and Mukidi had 
expected: 

“My will and the will of the people arc subordinated to the 
power of our niler,” said the wise Bonei. "It h for the Khan to 
dedde with whom he will enter into fnendship or aliiance. 
Among the reeds are many swans and geese, and my Lord will 
himself know how many arrows to discharge undl his fingers are 
wear)'* StiU, as the saying goes* 'Docs an unbroken horse wish to 
be saddled i Does a rmn^s first wife wish her husband to take a 
second ? Too much is bad, but perhap coo licile is worse. She 
reflected for a moment, and chm said decisively: ""I should prefer 
my Lord to build a new house for his new wife.” 

Temuchin was greatly rcHcved by this decision. For Kiilan he 
provided a horde of her own, with tents, flocks and herds^ and 
retainers; and, with a light heart, he now made for the Onotv 
where Kulan^s horde was established beside that of Bortei, 

Though in due rime Temuchin took to himself many other 
wives, some of whom were disdnguisHcd Chinese and Persian 
princesseSp he loved Kulan more than any of them. Although htr 
trihe subsequently betrayed him, and he left no odier Merkit 
alive» he spared her brother^ and even made bini commandant of 
part of his body-guard. When he concerved the suspicion that his 
own hr other Kasar was castiog sheep's cy^ at Kulan, TeraucMn 
w^as on the verge of slaying him. Kulan was the only one of his 
wives whom he took with him in his campaign for the conquest 
of the Khwartzmian Empire, the only one who was allowed to 
visit distant lands. Nevertheless, when he was crowned as Kbakan, 
Temuchin had only Boitei s^ted by his side^ Bortci s sons alone in¬ 
herited his world empire, and only their o&pring mighr be Aosen 
Great Khans. Even though he doubted whether Juji was his own 
son, Jujf s children ruled over a quarter of the world, whereas the 
children and grandchildren of Kulan disappeared among the ruck 
of the Mongols* None but Bortei was, as tradidon prescribed, 
^^dic wife and mother bestowed on me by my noble father* 
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B ORTEI saw that dangers were thrcateniDg la tbe west. 
Togml s son Scngtin had a new friend, Jamuga, who 
had takai refuge with the Keiaics after his defeat* The 
rwo young men were always together, hatching trouble of some 
sort. Senguji had ever been opposed to Togrul*s fnenddiip with 
Teiuuchin. The chieftain of the Mongols aspired too high. Now 
ScDgun became a rallying centre for Temuchm^s enemies, and 
received wdeh open arms those malconteiic relatives whom 
Temuchin had diseipIiDcd—such as Alun, Kuchar, and DaaHiai. 
With ail their kin, they had betaken themselves to the land of the 
Keraits and sworn fealty to the Wang-Khan. Now they were 
among the most misted of the lacier s retainets* Such was Bortei s 
report* Did it not bode mischief ? 

Tcmtichm tried to reassure her» explaining chat he and die 
Wang-Khan had solemnly agreed to disregard evil reports of one 
ajiother, and to sertle disputes amicably^ Their friendship had 
tasted many years. 

But Bortd reminded her husband that the Wang-Khan iiad 
deserted him once before^ in the middle of the night, before die 
battle with die Naimam; and, on another occasion, had not sent 
him his due share of the booty* No doubt, afterwards* Togml had 
confessed himself rcmorseftil but only because the Naimam had 
attacked him instead ofTemucktn. En like manner he had been 
friendly the next dnie trouble loomed because his own brothers 
had risen in revolt against him, and he needed Temuchm’s help. 
Now there was peace in the land o f the Keraits, their encmit^ had 
been overtlirown,and Bortciwas anxious as to what might happen. 
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Tcmucliin discussed matters with her far a long timet aJid then 
he sent emissaries to Tognil* asking the Waiig-Khan^s daughter 
ill tnarrbge for his eldest son Juji, Ac die same time they were to 
offer his own datighier as wife for one of Togrul s grandsons. 

This was an unwise diplomadc move* It was the very thing 
which Sengun needed that he might sow suspicion of Temurhin 
in his father s mind: 

"'Now you can see wrhat Tcmuchiii is aiming at-^rhe throne of 
ihc Kcraits. As soon as you dicp Father, he will claim the heiitagie 
for Juji. That is why he sends to the Kcraits more than their due 
share of the spoils. Such has alwa>^ been his cunning w^ay of 
winning supporters. This Mongol su&rs from crazy ambition. 
Is it not the presumprion of a lunadc to make him demand the 
daughter of the Wang-Khan for Juji, who is probably not 
Temuchin^s real son i You will do well to cue the claws of this 
upstart before he grows dangerous." 

Vainly did Togrul try to disregard these whisperings. Vainly 
did he insist chat nothing but good had come to him from 
Temuchin, that he had always found Temuchin magnanimous 
and respectful. 

“My hair is white, Tm an old man. Let me die in peace. Tlfus 
did he answer his son s indiations. 

But Sengun, backed up by Jamuga^ continually found new 
grounds for suspicion. 

Of course Temuchin was forthcoming and respectful towards 
the ruler of the Kcraics. He needed Togrul s help. It was they, 
and they only, who had made him great. But how did he behave 
in other respects r When Bored was carried off by the Merkits, 
did not Jamuga help him, and protect hitii from the Taijiuts r 
Yet Temuchin had not been ashamed to show' his envy of Jamuga 
merely because Jamuga had been appointed Gur Khan, receiving 
a higher tide dun TcmuchinV owm. How had he treated the 
noble Mongols wrhOp renouncing their owm privilegies, had 
elected him Khan ^ He had murdered his relatives, Targutai and 
Sacha^beki. What about his treatment of Altan, Kuchar, and 
Daaritai* Otdy through flight had they escaped a like fate. 
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Temtichin, otherwise so free-handed, hid grudged them 2 lirdc 
lcx>t. His apparent magtiwimity but craft, and with it he 
had won too many adherents among the Kcraits. Directly Togrul 
died, he woidd begin a perennial feud, tuming to account the 
disputes among die various dans. It was Togrul s duty as ruler, 
instead of thinfcing of his old age and of the need for reposei to 
see to the safety and conchitiance of his realm. 

In the long run, the old Khan of the Keraits could not with¬ 
stand these intrigues. After all, he thought, his son might be 
right. Perhaps TemuchinV claws ought to be cut, while he, 
Togmh was sdll alive, and, as Wang-Kiian, possessed tlic rec^uisitc 
authority^ He knew his son Sengun, knew him to be suspicious 
and cruel, and knew that the subordinate chieftains would not 
readily obey such a ruler* What would happen if, on the frontier, 
there "tvas so mighty and ambitious a Khan as Temuchin i 

"All right, do as you please,” he decided in the end. *'But 1 
will take no part in it/' 

This reluctant pcrniission was enough for Sengnn. He sent 
envoys to the Mongol ruler, saying that Temuchin had hetrec 
come in person to discuss the details of the betrothals—and 
meanwhile he began to gather the tribes of the Keraits. Temuchin 
was to be poisoned at the festivaJ of welcome, and the Khan's 
death was to be unmediaEely followed by an invasion of the land 
of the MongoK before the Orlok could begin a campaign for 
vengeance* 

Temuchin actually started for the land of the Keraits, hut on 
the way visited the horde of his mother Yulun-Eke and his 
stepfather Munlik, where he received warning after warning. 
Did he reaby believe that his enemies had forgathered at Sengun s 
simply in order to take part m the betrothal celcbiarions? Yulun^ 
Eke was able to report so many of the crafty ways by which, on 
the steppes, people had been wont to rid themselves of a dangerous 
rival—by poison, by a pitfall beneath the seat, and what not. She 
strongly suspected a crapH At length Temuchin decided not to 
visit the Kcraiis himself, hut merely to send messengers with 
further proposals, and he returned to hb own horde* 
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Ii was plain that Tcmuchin did not cnisc Togml's friendship, 
and Scijguii was able to convincK his father that only one course 
Was now possible, immediate action, forestalling the Khan of the 
Mongols, LuckQy the Kciait forces were already assembled, so 
thereupon the Wang-Khan, with his rctaincts and his whole 
amiy, marched eastward. 

The onslaught took Tcmuchin completely by surprise. When 
two herdsmen from the &ontieT repotted the advance of the 
Khan of the Keraits, he had with him only the warriors of his 
own horde. Ins standing army of 4,600 men, and with these 
soldiers were their wives, their possessions, their flocks and 
herds. It was coo late to evade battle. That night the attack of 
the Keraits was to be expected. 

Immediately swift messengers wctc sent in all directions to 
die nearest Mongol tribes, commanding them to make ready 
instantly and hasten to the Knan’s horde. Meanwhile the cattle 
and horses were driven out into the steppes, women and children 
and the most important utensils and treasures were laden upon 
camels and in carts and sent away. Temuchin himself, accom¬ 
panied by the men fit to bear arms, retreated a half day’s march, 
to a mountainous spot where he would be able to make a good 
defence. The camp was left as it was, and jelmi with a small 
section remained behind to light the camp fires at nightfill and 
then hasten to rejoin the main body. 

The Keraits, who had often enough seen Temuchin's shock 
troops in battle, were not inclined to begin the combat heedlessly, 
but they hoped to take the enemy so completely by suiprise that 
he would have no time to array for battle and offer effective 
resistance. 

After they had watched the lighting of the camp fires, they 
waited for a considerable time, then surrounded the camp at a 
distance, and approached with due caution. At length, on the 
signal being given by trumpet-blasts, uttering loud yells they 
charged from every direction upon the tents, hoping to cut down 
newly awakened and confused foet—to find that they were 
raiding an abandoned camp. 
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Nevertheless the aspea of the camp suggested a hurried flight. 
Cmlcry, eadng utensils, and the temnants of meals were scattered 
about die place. The Mongols, thought the Xeraics, muit have 
detected the approaching mdrclemcntp and instantly escaped. 
Laden with women, childrai, and live-stock, they would not be 
able to fight" effectively, so, in the darkness, die Kcraits set out 
in pursuits 

Tcmuchin, ineatiwhile, had had plenty of rime to make his 
preparaciDns for the battle, allotting an appropriate task to each 
section of his forces. By the rime Togrul, with the main body, 
got in touch with die cnemy^ his advance-guard had already been 
scattered. The hilly ground hindered the onslaught, the position 
having been so skilfuliy chosen that the Kcrait army could not 
develop its s^cngdi properly. Nevertheless, though the Mongols 
observed an iron disdplinc, though they were valiant and stead¬ 
fast, they were greatly outnumbered, and TcmucliinV warriors 
began to give ground. 

Temuchin had kept some of hU best men in reserve, hoping to 
turn the enemy s flanks No doubt it was a desperate measure, 
this partition of an army already much inferior in strength, and 
dwi hope with so small a force as his reserve to drive a wedge 
into the main body of the Keraits—but he succeeded. At the last 
moment his tribal banner appeared among the Iiilk to the rear 
of die Keraits. The Wang-Khan had now to fight on two fronts. 
The little troop of Mongols held the hiD with overwhelming 
courage against all attacks, and when Scngiui was wounded by 
an arrow Togrul realised that the haEtle could not be decided that 
evening, so he sounded a retreat, and occupied a camp behind 
the hill wbcrc the Mongol reserves were placcdL 

He had no reason to fear attack, for TenmcIiiriV army was 
utterly exhausted. Many of the Mongol KJiaifs best warriors 
were dead, and nuny of the generals wounded. Two of the 
Orlok, Temuchin's first vassal Bogurchi and the l.irer’s friend 
Boro-Kula were missing, and so w-as Tenttichin's third son, 
young Ogatai. 

When the Mongols reported their disappearance to die Khan, 
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he diid not change coimcicrunce^ but only said; ^^They liked 
always to be together: now they have died together, for they 
did not wish to separate/* 

But after a whik» Bogurchi turned up safe and sound: then 
Boro-Kula appeared, his face smeared with blood, for he had 
sucked an arrow-wound received by Ogatai, who dangled in 
ftont of liini unconscious across the saddle. 

Ac tills sight, Tcmuchin's eyes filled with tears. Still, he would 
not leave the battlefield, commanding only that the wounded 
should be carried out of danget^ 

Did he hope* next tnomiug, with ranks so thirined, to resume 
the struggle ^ That could have led to nothing but his final descruc— 
tion. Only retreat. a hasty retreat to evade pursuit, could save 
the Mongols. Had the first defeat of his life so completely 
confused his judgment? 

But when hb retainers urged him to issue orders for retreat* 
be merely shook his head. No^ h^ would not move until the men 
who had occupied the hill in the rear of Togml^s army came back 
CO him. Should he prematurely withdraw^ they would be lost, 
and he preferred to face the danger of complete annihilation to 
abandoning the loyal followers in order to save his owm shin- 
Not until the last man of those who had outflanked the enemy 
returned to him did he sound the retreat. Then, indeed^ he 
pitilessly urged his exhausted warriors onward at the umiost 
speed their horses could make. 

At a later date, when Temuchin had become lord "of all the 
peoples dwelling in felc-tcnts”^ whom he had united Into one 
armed nadon, he gave this obligadon of comradeship in extremity 
the force of bw* The smallest unit of his armies, consisting of 
nine men with a tench in command, was composed of persons 
bound together for life or for death* They must allow themselves 
to be cut to pieces rather than abandon one of them who was 
wounded* He who forsook a comrade would ruthlessly be put 
to death* 
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Norwithstaudiiig the strenuous resisuace of the Mongols* and 
although the Keraits had been the first to abandon the field of 
battle^ the issue of the ctteoiintcE was unmistakable. Tcitiuchhi 
had been beaten. 

The consequences were immediate* The tribes he had sum¬ 
moned to his aid, dw dans which should have gadiered^ failed 
to come. 

His vassals unanimously declared that he had exceeded his 
rights as Khan^ It was not within his competence to issue such 
commands by messenger* The decbion of war or peace must be 
a joint marten They had only sworn fealty to him in a war 
decided upon by common agreement. Why should these nomad 
chieftains now make war? in Temuchia''s countless campaigns 
they had collected more booty than ever before ^ they had enough 
wonien^ slaves^ catde; they were established upon fat pastures. 
Why should they abandon these good things in order to seek 
new troubles and fresh dangers? If they stayed quiedy where 
they were* no ham) could come to them; but if, on the other 
h?nd, they rallied to the support of Tcmuchin, there could be 
no doubc that Tognih liis cncm}% would take vengeance upon 
their wives and children,, would drive olF their herds and plunder 
their goods. This w^ar was Tcmuchin's private affair, and if 
Temuchin was defeated—welL then they would be free chief¬ 
tains once more, and would hedtacc a long while before selecting 
a new Khan, 

For Temuchin and hb foHo^ven this was a terrible retreat. 
They could not count upon support or help fifom anyone; they 
had to avoid the much-peopled and rich pastiires, to shun the 
good roads* lest they should betray their whereabouts. They 
sought barren regions^ w^herc mm and beast had to quench their 
thirst with befouled water from clay puddles; and, during this 
retreat* the few clam that had remained true to him now forsook 
him, lacking strength for continued rcsJsrance. 

But Temudiin and the last of those who remained loyal to 
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him decided to share good and evil together, and never to forsake 
one another. Beside the sdnking, muddy water they mutually 
pledged one another, swearing that anyone who should break 
die oath should become like this water. !t was now that Temuchin 
instituted the order of the Ter Khans, who, for all rime, would 
be freed from dues to the supreme Khan, and would have unhin¬ 
dered access to his tent. They would have the right to keep to 
themselves the booty they had taken in battle. Nine rimes could 
a Ter Khan go unpunished for offences that were usually con¬ 
sidered capitS. Temuchin invested his loyal remnant with this 
dignity. 

Then he moved farther and yet farther eastward, pursued by 
the Kerait army. 

During the retreat, the red lock that hung across Tcmuchin's 
forehead turned white. When his Orlok saw this, they asked, in 
ama 2 etnent, why should his hair tutu white, since he was as yet 
nowhere near the beginning of old age. Without pausing for 
reflection, he answered: 

“Since Heaven designed me to become a ruler. Heaven now 
gives me this token of agCf which is a token of d^ity.” 

He took counsel with no one, nor discussed the situadoa with 
any. Acting on his own tniriarive, he sent messengers to Togtu), 
who were to remind the Kerait Khan of the services Temuchin 
had performed and the help he had given Togml, and to remmd 
him also of the solemn agreement that neither would believe 
evil of the other, and that in case of dispute they should discuss 
matters in a friendly spirit. The messengers had to commit the 
words to heart, diat they might repeat them exactly; 

“O Khan, my father, why did you grow angry against me and 
bring fear upon me i If 1 have broken any agreement made with 
you then you can remonstrate with me in a good spirit, and do 
not need to destroy my land and my possessions. . . . Why 
should you frar me t Why. instead of enjoying rest and comfort 
do you levy war against me t 

“O Khan, my father, for the sake of good peace send envoys 
to me. My blood-btoiher Sengun and my blood-brother Jamuga, 
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and my rcladvWj and ail others, should each send m envoy to 
me, that we may discuss oui differences/* 

To AJtan, Kuchar, and Daaritai, likewise^ he sent messengers 
urging them to remember the fact that he had offered all of them 
the dignity of Khan. They had refused this dignicyt and had 
appointed him Khan, and he recalled to them their oath. He 
was confident that he had harboured no evil against them, for 
he had fulfilled every duty he had sworn to undertake, had led 
them CO victory over their enemies, had organised hunts, and 
driven game for them. It was they, not he. who had f^ed to 
tender the obedience they had sworn in case of war. — But he 
harboured no grudge against them. Let them send envoys to 
him* CO discuss terms of peace. 

The answer was crushing, Sengun replied for them alL The 
answer was: 

Tcmtichins posifion was dcspciate. He had to evacuate the 
whole of his territory in face of Togrul, and moved confinually 
farther and farther to the east^ imdl, near the frontier of Man¬ 
churia, among the salt marshes surrounding Lake Baljun* he 
succeeded in evading pursuits 

I. Here he found help. The tribes of the cast, alarmed by the 
news of the devastation wrought hy Togrul in the territories 
through w'hich he passed, joined forces with Temuchin. He was 
also joined by warriors fiom the clans which had Btd before the 
Kcraits. 

At length, surprisingly enough, Temuchin^s imdc Daaritai 
caine to his aid, having abandoned the Wang-^Khan. 

Something important must have happened to account for diis 
desertion. 

From informanoii brought by Daaritaj* and from that given 
by Daaritai's reuiners, Temuchin was soon able to form a 
picture of die latest happenings in the camp of the Keraits. 
Togrul had shown himself too autocratic in his dealings with 
the Mongol princes, wich jamuga and some of im other vassals, 
ordering them about, and not giving them a sufficient share of 
the spoils. Temuchin, they thought, was definitively beaten, and 
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would no longer be a danger- They bad therefore decided to 
seize and sby Togml» and resume the life of firec. indcpcrident 
princes. But their plait was betrayedu TogruL emning the tables 
on rhem, attacked thciitr plundered theni^ and threatened them 
with severe punish nicnt. Altan, Kueharj and Jamuga escaped 
to the wcst+ to the country of the Naimans* while Daaritaip 
reassured by the tenor of Temuchui s last embassy, had come to 
join his nephew, 

But even after the secession of the ahove-mendoned chiefiaiiiSi 
the Wang-Khan was soil too strong for Temuchin to defeat 
in open hatde. The Mongol Khan therefore waited for reinforce¬ 
ments he cxpectsed from his brother Kasar, who was on the way 
with a whole horde. But the Wang-Xhan s army attacked K^ac 
and his men, inflicting an overwhelming defeat* 

When Kasar at length turned up. exhausted, half starving* 
accompanied by the few who had managed to make good their 
flight. Temuclun decided to act at all costs* It was now late 
autumn, and he did not fed that in his present camp it would 
be possible to endure the hardships of the Mongolian winter* 
He would therefore employ a ruse. Two of his brother s com- 
paiuoiu, trustworthy men. though hungry and tired* were* ou 
their exhaustfti steeds, to ride to Togrul and* in Kasar s name. 
oSer submission. Their own state would be sufficient proof of 
their lord^s desperate situation Temuchin* they were to say, 
to whom Kasar wanted to flee* was nowhere to be found. 

Tc^rul had no reason for doubting the genuineness of this 
information. He knew the two mem who were old acquaintances 
in earlier campaigns. Kasar would surely not venture upon any 
trick, since his wives and children* liis tet^cs and horses, were 
safe under Togrul's thumb. The latter s own spies confirmed 
the information thac Tcrauchin's whereabouts was undiscoverabk 
But if Tcmtichin's own brother Kasar should join forces with 
Togml, would not that be a warning to the last of the Mongols 
who remained true to their youthful Khan ? 

Togrul therefore swore over a horn into which he had poured 
a few drops of blood* that he would do no harm to Kasar* and 
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would accept Mm as a va^ssal. Then, togccher with the messengers, 
he sent an envoy to Kasar, befotc whom Temuchin's brother 
was also to shed a drop or nvo of his blood into the honii and 
over it swear fealty to his new lordL 

Meanwhile the Keraits began preparations for a greac fatival 
upon the reoeprion of the new vassal—as a sign of their definitive 
victory over the Mongols. 

The envoy was not a litdc astonished when he was brought 
before Temuchin insread of before Kasar* The Mongol Khan 
did not trouble him wirh many questions. Instantly the troops 
were summoned and Temuchm set forth to ride by day and 
by night- What he wanted know about the Kcraits he could 
learn on the way from the retainers of Kasai who had been 
sent to Togrul, They most serve as guides. 

The unsuspecting and unpitpaied army of the Wang-Khan 
was attacked by surprise in the camp already adorned for the 
frsttvaL It was one of those battles which decided at a single 
blow the fate of the loosely aggregated realm of nomads. Every 
attempt at resistant^ was instantly frustrated by the madly 
riding Mongols. To escape being ctit to pieces* whole divisions 
went over to the attacking party. Togrul and hk son Scngiin 
saved themselves by Sight, and ihrir army was scattered. 

At otic stroke. Temuchin* yesterday stiii a fugitive driven to 
the uttermost bourne of his realm, had become* not merely 
lord again over his own territory^ but found himself with the 
realm of the Kcraics defenceless at hk fret^ What did it matter 
to him thatp together uitb the goods which had been taken from 
himself, he now secured all the possession which the enemy 
had brought on the campaign f He distributed the lot among 
his faithful adherents. They could glut themselves with it; the 
only thing he grudged them was rest* Without pause he pursued 
the foe, 

Sungun made for the west, where the Uighurs dwelt—a 
people of TLirkkh stock* but with a strong dash of Indo- 
Germanic eknienB. In earlier centuries they had ruled over 
all Mongolia and parr of Turkestan, irearng wicli die emperors 
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of China almost as equals. Then, having been defeated by 
fieshiy arrived nomads and driven into Central Asia, they 
ultimately became vassals of the Emperor of Kara-Khitaa; and, 
though politically impotent, they maintained their cultural 
importance among the surrounding warrior States. Thdr 
language was the lingua fnnea of Central Asia, and they had 
a wriaug of their own. In their country there were wealthy 
commercial cities, as well as agriculture. Sengun, who, with 
his nomad train, began to carry off the herds of the peaceful 
peasants, was to be soon eficctively opposed, taken prisoner, and 
cxccuted- 

Togrui fled north-westward to the land of the Namians, 
neighbours of the Uighurs and their sometime enemies, feli 
into the hands of two diiefiains whom years before he had 
plundered in a surprise raid, and was kiUed by them. In the 
hope of reward, they sent his head to the Khan of the Naimans, 
Baibuka Tayan—to receive, instead, a sharp reproof, for they 
were told that the Wang-Khan ought to have been handed 
over ahvc. 


m 

The land of the Naimans, for the most part mountainous, 
extending dirough the whole region of the Altai Range, was 
ruled by rwo brothers: the west. Great Altai proper, with its 
outskirts, being under the sway of Buiruk Khan; and the eastern 
part under Baibuka Tayan. Their father, who had ruled the 
country before its division, bad, by his conquests, made it the 
mightiest among the nomadic realms. After his death, its division 
beeween his two sons weakened it so much that the Kcraits were 
sometimes a menace to Baibuka Tayan; but now, when the 
chances of war and victory enabled Temuchin to extend his 
dominions to the borders of the Naiman country, the presence 
of Togrul at Baibuka Tayan\ court would have been welcome 
to the latter. He could have used Togrul to hold the Mongol 
Khan in check, and, in case of need, could have harassed Temuchin 
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by romcntuig revolts among the Keraits—for this new neighbour, 
as Jamuga and Temuchin’s cousins were always ready to tesdly, 
was a troublesome fellow. 

But Togful was dead, so the best must be made of a bad 
job. Baib^ bad the late Wang-Kban's head set In silver and 
fixed to the back of his throne with the face towards the cast, 
35 a sign that he, Baihuka, would not forget die land of the 
Keraits. At the same rime he sent a message to Akkush Tckin, 
the Khan of the OnguB. 

The Onguts, like the Nalmam, stood at a comparatively 
high level of dvilisarion. The Naimans, being settled far to the 
west, were under the infiuence of the Uighuis and the Kara- 
Khitans; while the Onguts, who dwelt south-east of the Gobi 
Desert, were on the borders of China. Between them lay the 
whole of Mongolia, in which Temiichin’s will now prevailed 
without check. Still, Baibuka’s letter showed what Temudiin’s 
neighbours still thought of the upstart Khan of the Mongols; 

“We learn that in our neighbourhood a man has appeared 
styling himself ‘Khan of the Mongols*, with his eyes fixed on 
the heavens, hoping to subjugate the sun and the moon. But 
jbst as little as a man can put two swords in one scabbard or 
two souls in the sanie body, just so htde can there be two rulers 
in the same realm, so 1 beg you to become my right hand and 
to help me take away his bow and arrows." 

But the interests of the Onguts were not the same as those of 
the Naimans. To the Onguts, a firmly organised State under 
Temuchin seemed far more desirable chan a chaos of iimumcrable 
tribes and dans to which the richer setdements always offered 
the lure of plunder. Besides, whenever any such nomadic band 
made a raid into Kin, they bid the Ongut country waste on the 
way; and when the Chinese rctalbtcd Mrith punidve expeditions, 
it was the Onguts once more who bore the first brunt. Naturally, 
therefore, It seemed better to them that these undiscipliiicd hordes 
should be bridled and bitted by a strict ruler, with whom, in 
case of need, they could come to an understanding. 

That is why the Khan of the Onguts, instead of going to 
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the help of the Khan of the Naimans, sent envoys to Temiichin 
informing the latter of the plans of Baibuka Tayan. 

Tcmuichm had, devoted the winter afeer his victory over 
Togrul to the re-establish ment of his disorganised forces. The 
rcbeUious chieftains were swept away; each tribe that was 
subjugated had to accept instruaors who divided die terxitoty 
and its inhabitants by the sacred figure of nine. Over the 
inhabitants of nine tents a hcadtoan of die same stock was 
placed; nine of these headmen, in their turn, were subordinate 
to a rench, who, of course, also had ten tents of his own, so 
rhar in sum he held sway over one hundred tents. Thus there 
came into jenghiz Khan's orgamsdon the decimal system, 
though based ostensibly upon the sacred figure of nine. 

Although by these measures Teaiuchin saw to it that sub¬ 
ordinate tribes should at any moment be ready for war, he 
no longer thought of declaring war without cousulting his 
subordinates. The lessons of the campaign a^inst Togrul, in 
which the chieftains had suddenly renounced thetr allegiance, 
were sdll recent. Everything should now be carried out in 
accordance with law and custom. 

He summoned a kuriltai—great council—at which all the 
chieftains must appear, and reported to them the incendon of 
the Naimans and the warning of ihe Onguts. 

He secured the vote he expected. It was agreed chat a new 
war was inevitable; but the chieftains had no inclination to 
begin it forthwith. Now, in the springtime, the horses were 
too weak after the lean fare of winter; they must be fattened 
on the fiesh pastures to give them new strength, for to expose 
them at present to the hardships of a campaign would be their 
ruin. It would be better to wail until the summer, and better 

StUl LUlEil the all ^imn. 

Tetnuchin, when summonirg the kuriltai, had foreseen these 
objections, and though, in accordance with law and custom, 
he allowed the assembly of the nobles to decide, he had no 
inclination to Lave his hands ded by their wishes. At the pre¬ 
arranged moment, his half-brother Bcigutei intervened, saying 
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that 3 surprise was of more importance than fresh horses^ 

Tcmuchm’'s brothers and his tincle Daaritai (who wanE:ccl to 
atone: for backsliding) expressed the same —and since 

these with Mindikt the Orlok^ and the Ter Khans were in a 
majority, the opponents were outvoted, it was decided that the 
w*ar should begin immediately. 

Temnchin hoped that, as usuak he would be able to decide 
the place of encounter. He chose a richly pastured plain on the 
borders of the Nainian reahn^ and waited Acre for Baibuka Tayan, 

This time, however, he had to do, not wiA undisciplined 
tribes, but wiA an organised army. Meanwhile Baibuka Tayan 
had taken up Ms position in Ae mountains, where he waited 
paciendy for Tctnuchln. Under his banner Acre were 8o*<xx> 
men, including, besides Ae Naiman forces, Mcrfcits, Tartars, 
At dispersed remnants of Ae KeraieSj Jamuga and his warriors^ 

As soon as Tcmuchin saw Aat his adversary was not willing 
CO fight at Ae place he himself had Aosen, he Aangcd his plan 
of t^ipaign. The advance-guard of Ae Mongols, under Ac 
command of jcbei, was sent into Ac land ot Ae Naimans, vrhile 
he himself, wiA Ae main body, dowly followed, ready for 
baede at any moment. The advance-guard was instructed lo 
retreat at Ae first sign of serious resistance. 

When Ac Naimans perceived, or at any rate fancied, Aat Ae 
enemy was disinclined for combat, and wAen Acy saw how 
weak and thin were Ae Mongols* horses, Aey urged Acir 
Khan to force a decision. Baibuka Tayan had intended to retreat 
fanher into Ac mountains* luAig Ae Mongols after him, and 
weakening Acir hoises yet more by over-exertion. But his army 
w as not so rigidly disdplmcd as Teniuchin*s. His generals had 
no inclinaiion for suA ucrics as a retreat before a weaker and 
badly equipped enemy. They accused Aeir Khan of cowardice, 
"Under your father^ sway, die enemy never saw" our backs," 
Acy exclaimed, and advised him to consort wiA his women 
while Acy Acmsclves defeated Ac Mongols. They bodied: 
"We will drive Aem before us like w^eAers and ewes, so Aat 
not a hoof or hom of Aem dull remain." 
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Angry and mortified, Baibuka Tayan ordered the advance. 

He cticountcred Temuchin s army when it was already in 
battle formation, the centre, which would receive the main * 
attack, being under Kasar’s command. Temuchin himself led the 
troops destined for banking movements and counter-attacks, 
tini-j. the manipulation of these needed especial caudon in such 
diffiailt country. 

Concerning this battle we have the account of a pocdc 
chronicler. He describes how Baibuka Tayan, with Jamuga 
beside him. watched the development of the struggle, and how 
Baibuka, much concerned, asked: 

“Who a« these men that follow ours as wolves pursue sheep 
into the fold ?’* 

Jamuga answered: 

“Tliey arc the four hounds of my blood-brother Temuchin, 
fed on human flesh. He holds them on an iron chain. These 
bounds have skulls of brass, their teeth are hewn from rock, 
their tongues are shaped like awls, their hearts arc of iron. In 
place of horsewhip, they carry curved swords. They drink 
the dew and ride upon the wind In battle they feed on human 
flesh. Now they arc loosened foom the chaui. Their spittle rups. 
they ate full of joy. These four bounds are jcbei, Bogurchi, 
Jdmi, and Sabutai.” 

Once more Baibuka Tayan asked: 

“Who is that behind, like a hungry kite straining forward 

Jamuga replied: 

“That is Temuchin, my blood-brother. He is armed caf^ 
pic in iron armour, and has flown hither like a hungry ^te. 
Do you see him storming forward? Your generals said diai as 
soon as the Mongols appeared they would be scattered like 
sheep, leaving neither hoof nor hom. Look now! 

Jamuga and Baibuka and all die Nainians arc said to have 
performed prodigies of valour, but when the victory of the 
Mongols became inevitable, Jamuga and his retainers retreated, 
Baibuka Tayan went on fighting to the last, and after he had 
fallpn his generals continued the struggle. Not until dicir other 
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allies, auiong tbcm Toto and the Merldts, fled, did the Naimans' 
army break up hopelessly. 

With the same resolution with which Temochin, at the outset of 
the campaign, had modified his plans to suit altered dreumstances, 
did he now change his behaviour towards the vanguishtd. He 
forbade his warriors to plunder the Naimans, and not one of 
the prisoners made from among the chiefiains and generals 
was slain. He bad their arms restored to them and requested 
them to serve him as faithfully as they had served their dead 
ruler. He took Baibuka’s widow to wife, married his youngest 
son Tuli to a Naiman princess, and did his utmost to effect a 
mingling of the two peoples and to induce his Mongols to adopt 
the culture of the Naunans, which was undoubtedly at the 
highest level yet attained by any nomads. 

Thus the Saga rdaies that, Portly after the batde, the Mongols 
cook prisoner a richly clad but unarmed man, who had some 
strange object in his hand. Brought before Tcmuchin, he declared 
that he was Tatatungo, a man of Uighur birth, who had served 
Baibuka Tayan as prime inuiister. The thing be carried in his 
hand was bis sovereign’s seal. He made Tcmuchin acquainted 
wiih the use of the seal, and with the signiBcatice of the Uighur 
characters with which it was graven; and Tcmuchin, the 
barbarian, whose people had hitherto known nothing of written 
characters, immediately recognised thdr value and importance. 
The man who himself could neither read nor write appointed 
Tatatwigo his Keeper of the Seal, and charged him to instruct 
his fTcmuchin's) sons and the children of the Oclok in leadbg 
and writing. 

Thus the Uighur writing became the offida] script of the 
Mongols, and remained so when Tcmuchin later came into 
dose contaa with Chinese and with Islamic culture. Although 
he appointed certain Chinese and Mohammedans to the highest 
posidons in his service, he personally rejected both Chinese 
and Mohammedan civilisation. He regarded them as unduly 
Urban, as soft enin g in their efiects, as foreign—^whereas to him 
the Uighurs were akin, being themselves andietypal nomads. 
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IV 

The demency Temuchin showed towards the Kaimans wts 
not henccforwaxtl to characterise his rule. With other opponents 
he was nithlcss. 

He dispatched Juji and some of the Odok against the last 
Tf frar ro ry Tartar dans, and therewith came the first clash heeween 
father and son, for Juji, who loved his Tartar wife, wanted to 
spare this enemy, and only upon his father s stem insistence 
undertook the task of finally breaking their power and in¬ 
corporating the remnant in his own army. 

Toto. with the Merkits, escaped into the depth of the forest 
and thus saved himself from the punuers. 

Guchluk, son of Baibuka Tayan, who had been the first to 
join Toto, fled afterwards into Ac Altai Mountains to his unde 
Btiiruk Khan. 

Altan and Kuchar, Temuchin's two rebellious relatives, were 
caught and executed. 

At length Jamuga, too. met his fate. Chased hither and thiAer, 
his clansmen decided to save Aemsclves by treason, and handed 
btm over to Temuchin's warriors. When Temudnn learned how 
it was that Jamuga had been taken, he ordered that Ac dan 
Aould be exterminated to the last man and child. “How can we 
leave alive and how can we trust Aosc who have betrayed Acir 
own lord?” he LnAgnandy exclaimed. But he did not Aed Ac 
blood of bis hiood-bToAcr. He had Jamuga put to dcaA in a 
way which did not involve bloodAed, for according to Ac 
Mongol belief Ac soul is m Ac blood. 


CUAPTEa V 


JENGHIZ KHAN OF KHANS 
I 

I N the Year of tiic Panther (1206)^ the general stationed on 
the Great Wall of China, who bore the ride of Guardian of 
the Western Frontier, reported to his Emperor that all was 
quiet in distant lands. 

This news was so unusual, and therefore so excidng, that 
Ch*ang Tsung, the old Emperor, who had been on the throne 
for seventeen years, immediately had his thoughts turned to¬ 
wards the Chao-churi, the Warden of the Marches,, and wondered 
why this Warden had forgotten to send the promised cributCH 
Forthwith the Emperor dispatched his nephew. Prince Yueu-chi* 
into "the distant lands” to remind Ae Chao-churi of his 
obligations. 

Prince Yuen^hi, on his way, encountered delegations from 
all the peoples and the tribes chat dwelt ''beyond the frontiers'^ 
and these delegarions had the same objective for their journey 
as Yuert-chi hiniself. They were making for the water-parting 
region of Delugun Boldok which is the source of the Qnon. 
Here was established TemuchinV horde, an enormous city of 
tents, in which was stored an abundance of valuable spoils — a 
place luuiimiug like an ant-hcap« For days before their arrival, 
the etiiissarici were riding through abundant troops of horses, 
huge herds of catde, with thousands of men miUdng the mares 
and preparing koumiss. Thousands of women were n^ilking the 
cows and nia^g arjka, a sort of brandy disriUed from fennented 
milk. 

Although Tcmuchin seemed much occupied, he at once 
received the prince from China^ though without showing him 
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the honoui which the envoy regaeded a$ his due. Nevcithdeffi 
the Khan gave Yuen-chi the customary presents to take to the 
Eroperor. But this happened with such unusual s{K»d> and the * 
horses and camels were ready saddled and laden with hides and 
furs, so that the bustle seemed a breach of good manners, as if 
there was a desire to speed the unbidden guest. Still, Yuen-chi 
had time enough to ^d out that a great kuiiltai "of ail the 
peoples dwelling in felt huts" was taking place, and that Tcmuchin 
^ to be elected Khakan—Khan of Khans, Ruler of Rulers. 

Yueu-chi hastened back to China and informed his Emperor 
of this dangerous move towards uniting the nomadic peoples. 

It was an obvious threat to China, Again and again, the nomads, 
as soon as their quarrels came to an end, had seized tire first 
oppormnity of invading China. It was essential, said Prmcc 
Ynen-chi, promptly to make ready a gigantic army, taking time 
by the forelock, and if necessary waging war against Tcmiidiin. 

But Emperor Ch’ang Tsung was too old for so uncertain 
an adventure. Besides, Temuchin bore the title of a Chinese 
ofiida]; he had paid up his tribute; and though hk manners did 
not accord with conn etiquette and his treatment of a prince 
of the blood royal might seem like an aifront, nevertheless, his 
forces were on the odicr side of the Gobi Desert, while between 
lay the Onguts and the Great Wall. Of course the Emperor 
recognised ^t henceforward it would be necessary to py closer 
atFcnnoii to what these people “in distant lands might be doing, 
and he had a warning note made in the Imperial Annals: ‘The 
Mongol Temuchin of the race of the Kiuts has, on the banks 
of the River Onon, declared himself Khakan.” Thus, after 
jwdve years' interval, did the name of Jenghiz Khan appear for 
a second time in the Chinese chronicles. 

Meanwhile the kuriltai bad been held with all conceivable 
splendour. In the middle of the horde a gigantic white marquee 
was erected, decked within with brocades. The wooden pillars 
bearing the roof were richly covered with gold plates. In front 
of the entrance to the marquee waved, on one side, the white 
standard of die Borjigin, decorated with the falcon and the 
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T^vcn^ bK^rifig nine poinis^ 2tE2ched to each pomi 2 loiig-lmtedi 
white ynik-tsdlt the emblem of power^ Thc$e nine yak-uils 
symbolised the nine Orlok, Temuchin^s generals. On the other 
side of the entry stood the lighting emhlem of the Khati p etowticd 
by yak horns and bearing four bkek horse-tails. 

The space in front of the tent was, as far as one codd sec, 
unoccupied. Ever since the Mongols, wherever they have been, 
have established their hordes in such a way that tn front of their 
prince's coit, which was always directed towards the souths 
the space was unoccupied, and the camp extended to right and 
to left, often for miles; while behind the tent of the Khan stood, 
in due order of rank, the tents of the cfiicfrainSp the army 
commanders^ the dignitaries^ and the tents of their wiveS;, each 
having its own greater or lesser state, its own retainer and 
servants. On the free space in front of the tent assembled ah die 
relatives of the Khan, all his army oommanden: and chiefeuns, 
calling loudly for Temuchin. As soon as he appeared, the Shaman 
Gokchu-Tcb-Tcngri (Gokchu the Trusted of Heaven}* the son 
of Munlik who seventeen years before had announced Temu- 
chin's rrxksion as Khan, now declared that the Eternal Blue 
Heaven had commanded him to cell the people of the Mongols 
that Temuchin was divinely appointed to rule all nations and 
to bear the name of jenghiz Khakan. 

Gokchu s sanctity had grovm with the years. All knew chat 
he was wont to ride a white horse into the skies, in order to 
hold converse with spirits; that he felt neither hunger nor cold; 
that he could fast unendingly and sit naked in the snow until from 
the warmth of his body it was converted into steam. Fulfilling 
the wish of Heaven, everyone cried with him to Tcmuchin: 
"We wish, we beg, and wc command that you shall become 
Lord and Ruler over us all!^^ 

The Khan's reladvcs and die other princes spread a sheet 
of black felt on the ground, made Temuduu take his scat upon 
it, and then lifted it by the comers and, amid the acclamaDons 
of the assembly* set him upon the throne. 

The people ahieady knew Khans and Gur Khans—but a 
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Ktiakan, a Khan of Khans, t nihr of nJcrs, was something new 
among the present generarion of nomailic peoples. Nor was 
there any precedent for the name jenghia which, upon the 
iinanim oiM demand of the notables, he now adopted. It must 
be of divine origin, for it sounded fine and warlike, resembling 
the words to denote “great”, “unfiinching”, “invindbic”. Their 
Kbakan deserved it as did no other mortaJ. 

Temuchin, who was now forty-four years old, had long 
qnn- ceased to be the man who, a decade and a half before, 
bad modestly recommended some of his most distinguished 
relatives to assume the dtle of Khan. Although, at that time, 
the kuriltai had really elected him to power, now all the nobles 
knew chat they had merely been summoned to proclaim dieir 
ruler KJiakan, thus publidy confirming an already accomplished 
fact. Temuchin, indeed, ever since he had been forsaken by his 
vassals on the occasion of his struggle against the Wang-Khan, 
had felt it important to show that his power and his orders were 
striedy legifimatc. In face of the assembled people he asked 
themt 

‘if you wish me to be your ruler, are you without exception 
ready and resolved to fitlfi] all my behests; to come when* I 
summon you, to go whithersoever I may send you; and to put 
to death whomsoever I may indicate 

The Khakan was the ruler of the rulers. He issued instrucdoiu 
to the subordinate Khans, to the Orlok, to the Noyons (the 
seigneurs], the Beys—in a word to the chieftains, whatever title 
they niighr bear^ — and they commanded their subordinates m 
his name; and so on throughout the various grades of authority 
down to the common people. In Temuchin's realm there was 
a strict order of precedence, and the “rulers” now loudly 
proclaimed to their ruler their willingness to obey his every 
ordinance, 

Temuchin replied: 

“Henceforward, then, my simple word shall be my sword." 

Before him they fell on their knees and paid him homage, 
each of them making obeisance four times. Then, rising to their 
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fee:, they lifted the throne upon which he was seated on to their 
shoulders and carried him round the open space, while the 
assembled crowed kneeled. 

Now began a festival "such as had never before been wit¬ 
nessed among the people dwelling in felt tents". Ail present 
were die gucsis of Jenghk Khan. A thousand chieftainSp generals, 
and nobles, with their wives* were seared in the marquee, while 
the whole populace w'as entertained without in the open space. 
Huge cauldrons filled with boiled horse-flesh were driven round 
in carts, and mighty pots containing a briny sauce with so 
strong a taste that it burned the moudi and provoked a splendid 
thirst. 

Bur however much they might cat, and however great their 
thirst, the supply in the cauldrons and pots was nor exhausted, 
and the koumiss contiinied to foam in the pitchers. They 
vomited, and then started drinking again; }ymg down where 
they sat or stood, they slept a few hours, and began to gorge 
themselves anew. Niinierous musidam were present. People 
sang and danced; they boasted of their heroic deeds^ of the loot 
they had got together in numerous campaigns, of trinkets and 
fine dothes. 

Against the northern side of the marquee^ upon a dais, stood 
the Arone. On the throne sat Jenghk Khan, with his principal wife 
Bortd. Somewhat lower, on die right, his sons, his other rebdveSi 
and in various grades the Qrlok and the chieftains were seated; 
to the left, on ^rtei's side, sat his other wives, his mother^ and 
his daughters, and then the wives of his guests^ In front of 
Temuchin lay great heaps of golden and silver ware^ furs* bro¬ 
cades, and silks. These he gave away in abundance. No Mongol^ 
this day, entered the tent of his ruler without being richly 
rew^arded. 

Jenghi^ was in great fetde, and bis whole people shared his 
pleasure and his strength. He was "Ssuru-Bqgdo"—the God- 
sent—, who had raised, not his own tribe alone^ but ail the 
400,000 Mongols, above every other people^ having proclaimed 
"Tills race of the Bcydcy, which, smbfaomly and valiantly. 
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regardless of suffering and dangers^ remaiiicd true to me and 
has with equanimity bomc joy and sorrow^ is the most sublime 
people in the worli It has. in every peril, shown itic the most 
perfect loyalty undl 1 attained the goal of my endeavour, and 
it is my will that henceforward it shall beat the name of Koko- 
Mongols — the Heavctily-Bluc Mongols,” 

With this distinguished name, he aroused in the breasts of 
the nomads a new feeling—national pride. No Mongol any 
longer was to be a slave or a servant, his sole duty being to bear 
arms. All ''the peoples who dwell in the felt tents” considered 
themselves to be promoted in rank by becoming Jtngbiz' 
subjects, and thenceforward, to whatever tribe they helongedt 
they stjdcd themselves Mongols. This name became a bond of 
union, a force that carried them like a hurricane across a 
hundred degrees of longitude and gave them power over the 
whole earth, which they owned “as far as the hoof of a Mongolian 
horse could tread”. Forry years later, Giovanni Piano Carpini, 
the Franciscan friar whom Pope Innocent IV sent as legate to 
the court of jenghis^ Khan's grandson, reported: “They despise 
aU who lie without the bounds of their nation, hoivevcr dis¬ 
tinguished they may be. Thus at the Imperial Court (the Court 
of the Great Khan) we saw the Grand Duke of Russia, the son 
of the King of Georgia, numerous Sultans, and other great 
lords; but to none of them was paid any particular respect or 
cozisidcration. Nay, rather, the Tartars (Mongols) appointed to 
attend on them, who are often men of inferior rank, appeared 
tmconcemedly before these monarchs and took the better scats, 
so that the monardis often had to sic behind the backs of the 
attendants/' 

But no one as yet knew to what a plenkudc of power the 
Ssucu-Bogdo would lead his race. The Mongols bcheved them¬ 
selves to have already reached the goal of their desires. Jenghiz" 
realm stretched a thousand miles from east to west, ail the way 
from the Khingan Mountains to the Altai Range, and more 
than sis hundred miles from north to south, from Lake Baikal 
to the southern marge of the Gobi Desert. Thirty-one peoples 
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comprising a population of more than two million obcywl his 
slightest word- The mcti now in his tent wert: happy to he his 
chosen followers. 

jenghiz laughed, and the tent rocked with the laughter of the 
thousand noble guests, jenghk wanted to drink, the master of the 
ceremonies shouted ''Ha!”, the musicuns at the entry to the tent 
struck up* men and women rose, the men danced before him and 
die women before Bonei his principal wife. When Jenghiz cut 
a dibit &om a tasty piece of meat and sent it to one of the Orloks, 
there was general Hivy of this privileged petsonp whom nothing 
in the world would induce to part with a morsel of it to another. 
If he was stuffed tp rcplcdon, he put the debit in his pouch, that 
he might eat next morning the gift of Jenghk Khan^ But this was 
no mete Byzantinism. At the Mongol court, now In the mating, 
no system of edquette had as yet been established. It was love 
and admiradon which prevailed; the same feelings which had 
driven jHmi to suckjenghk^ arrow-wound, although he believed 
the arrow to be poisoned; which induced fiogurchi and Sabutai 
on one occasion when, during a campaign, their master had gone 
to sleep upon the ground, to spend the night holding a blanket 
over him to protect him from the snowflaks which had begun 
to fall 

jernghiz' glances roved hither and thither over the assembly, 
and when his gaac stayed upon the face of one of his loyal 
followers he spoke loudly of the man's deeds and services, 
mendoning the disdnetion, the dde, the command that he was 
to receive. His friends paid him honour by dandng before him, 
by singing to him, and by offering him a ful goblet. Three or 
four dmes they would make as if to surrender ihc goblet, and 
then, when he stretched out his baud to take it, they would spring 
back and recommence the game* undl at length he snatched the 
cup from them. Then they would clap their hands, sing and 
stamp rhythmically* while be drank- 

But however strangely^ and with seeming arbitrariness, 
jenghk m%ht distribute his favours, he showed an infaUiable 
knowledge of human nature in assigning each to the place he 
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could best fill. Never had Ais ruler occasion to regret or cancel 
an appointincnt. The reasons which detcmiincd his choice in 
these matters were amazing for the period. When the Orlot 
marvelled at his appointing one of the boldest and strongest 
chieftains whose valour had decided many a hard fight to a post 
which, though important, deprived him of his independence, 
Jenghiz explained: 

“There is no hero to equal Yesukah nor any warrior so adroit 
as he. But he knows nothing of fatigue, and laughs at hardship. 
He helies'es that all his companions and all chose who serve under 
him are like himself, and for this reason he ought not to be in 
command of an army, A commander must be one who himself 
feels hunger and thiot, so that, from his own condition, he can 
grasp the feelings of his followers. Then he will not allow his 
men to s uff er hunger and thirst, and will not let his horses become 
emaciated.” 

Fresh and ever fresh surprises delighted the assembly. The 
delegates from distant tribes brought the ruler gifts, and most 
of them jenghiz bestowed on others. Tatatungo, the Uighur, 
showed ^e new seal which he had earven out of jade, and 
the Mongols were astounded at the stiange-looking signs, 
which were said to signify; “God in Heaven and Khakan 
on Eardi, the Power of God, The Seal of the Ruler of All 
Mankind." 

Jenghiz Khan grew mcditadvc: 

"Heaven has appomced me to rule all the nations,” he said, 
“for hitherto there has been no order upon the steppes. Childfen 
did not hearken to the words of their fathers, younger hrotfaers 
disobeyed elder brothers, the husband had no confidence in his 
wife, and the wife did not heed her husband's commands. 
Inferiors did not obey superiors, and superiors did not fulfil 
their duties to inferiors; the rich did not support the rulers, and 
there was no content anywhere. The race was without order 
and without understanding; that was why, on all hands, there 
were malcontents, liars, thieves, rebels, and robbers. But when 
jenghiz Khan's good fortune became apparent, all came under 
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his command and he will rule them by fixed laws that rest and 
happiness shall prevail in die world." 

Turning to Tatatiingo, he went on: 

"You must ever be at hand to write down my words, for 1 
shatt make a Yasak [code of laws] which shall be bin ding upon 
aU that come after me. When my successors have ruled for 
five hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand years, those who 
fakf my place will continue to foUow the laws and customs 
prescril^ by jenghiz Khan, and to do so without alteration, 
Heaven will vouchsafe them help and blessing. They will live 
long and enjoy the pleasures of life. But if they depart from 
my Yasak, ^e realm will rock and crumble. Once again wUl 
they call for Jcngliiz Khan, but they will not find him." 

His gaze wandered round the circle and rested upon young 
Shigi Kutuku, a Tartar whom, as an infant wearing a golden 
bracelet and a girdle trimmed with sable which betokened high 
birth, he had picked up on a stricken field and entrusted to 
Bortci for upbringing. 

"Shigi Kutuku," he said, “fervenr disciple of Tatatungo my 
Keeper of the Seal, you shall now be my eyes and my cars, I 
appoint you supreme judge in cases of fraud or theft or any 
other breach of the laws to be codified in my Yasak ; and no one 
shall oppose what you decide. You will inscribe upon tablets 
every one of your judgments, that no later judgments may 
modify yours." 

However suddenly the decision had been formed, however 
haphazard {as it might seem) the appointment of a supreme 
judge, the Khakan had made no mistake in liis choice. The 
two principles in accordance with which Shigi Kutuku formed 
his decisions became the pillars of Mongolian legal procedure. 
Forced evidence was worth nothing; and a Mongol was not 
to be held guilty of any crime unless caught red-handed, or 
making a voluntary confession. Under Jenghiz rule, murder, 
robbery with violence, theft, and adultery disappeared from 
among the Mongols, and their conception of honour rose so 
high that no one justly accused ever denied the deed, while 
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tnany came Tolimcziily to chc Jud^ acknowledgiiig their ofiences 
and demuiding pimishmeni. 

Only fragments have come down to us of this Yasak, which 
Jenghi^ before he died, ordered to be inscribed in Uighurian 
writing upon iron tablets. Even among the Mongols it has been 
forgotten, just as the realm of Jctighiz Khan has vanished. But 
it is a remarkable fact that after the decay of the Mongolian 
Empire, onc-antf-a-half centuries after Jenghk' death, Tamerlane, 
the new great conqueror, recognised that he owed his owti 
ascent to his having strictly followed the Yasak ofjmghiz Khan; 
and three hundred years ^icrjenghiz, Baber, the Great Mogul, 
csublished his realm in Hindustan upon the foundations of the 
Yasak. 

The feast grew louder and more riotous, but in the evening, 
when jenghiz was alone with Boitci, she spoke to him reproach¬ 
fully, saying; 

“Over all you have extended your grace, none was too 
insignificant to escape your attendon, save that the best of all 
you have forgotten. Was it not Bogurchi who, in the days 
when you were fighting agriust poverty and afPiedon, was the 
first to Join you and to b^omc your most loyal companion t 
Was it not he who for you performed the hardest deeds? Was 
it not he who W'as always willing to risk bis life in your service t” 

“I should like to hear that he docs not bear me a grudge and 
has only good things to say of me," repBcd the Khakan with a 
laugh. “Then I shall grant him distinctions beyond those given 
to all whom he might envy.” 

Thereupon he sent a servant to Bogurchi’s hut to learn what 
the Orlok had to say. 

Next morning, when they were assembled in the marquee 
once more, Jenghiz said: 

“Yesterday, I was allotting you honours and favours, and it 
seemed as if I had completely overlooked Bogurchi Indeed, 
my wife fiortci reproached me for having done so. 1 therefore 
sent a servant to Bogunchi's tent, to learn that he was definding 
me against his wife, and was prepared to go on sacrificing his 
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energies in cny behalf aJid to remain my companioiij even if he 
were to starve* Here were his aetiul words: 'How could my 
ruler forget me or 1 foi:get him j The Ssutu-Bogdo is dosdy 
connected with my innermost thoughts,"" Jenghiz’ voice grew 
louder, and his eyes fiashedp as he continued: "You, my nine 
Orlok, I am sure that none of you can envy Bogurchi. My 
Bogurchip w^ho continues to speak friendly words when the bow 
drops from his wearied hands, and who was my staunchest 
comrade In the tunes of tny sorest need. My Bognrchi, whose 
spirit never knew cowardice- My Bogurchi, who dung to me 
more devotedly, the grater the danger. My Bogurchi, to whom 
life and dearh were indifferent, if I did not distinguish you the 
worthiest of all above die resCp I should be unworthy to expect 
zeal firom my servant. You shall stand above the Orloks, to 
guard die great, the deafening trumpet which surmnons my 
people together. You arc to learn that you shall be supreme 
conunandcr of the armed forces in the country and watch over 
the affairs of the empire. You will henceforward be known as 
Kuluk-Bogurchi* this being a supreme title in the hnd/^ 
Therewith he embraced his most faithful and devoted 
companionp the first follower of his youth, the man ’who had 
ridden with him to ’wrest from the thieving Taijiuts the ci^t 
horses that were his sole possession. 


II 

Week after week, apparently quite unconcerned with other 
matters^ Jenghiz Khan continued to feast his Orlok, his chieftains, 
and his dignitaries. But meanwhile to ninety-five of the army 
chiefs had been allotted special posts and special tasks. They were 
to number all the tribes—not per head of persons, for human 
beings die and others are bora—but by tents. A permanent 
General Staff would allot the summer and the winter pastures 
in accordance widt the size of the various tribes. This General 
Staff, moreover, was to keep track of infomiation as to cou- 
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<iidoiis in neighbouring countries, to decide how many men 
for every ten tents were to be called to amis in ease of a campaign 
and to establish the lines of march. Staff officers would settle 
disputes^ military policemen would see to the safety of tbe 
roads, and take charge of strayed beasts, restoring them to 
their owners w^hen these could be found. Jeughia Khan forgot 
nothing. He knew what a grievous loss it was to a uomad who 
was robbed of his horses or yaks, and he decreed that the 
punishment for such a theft should be death. One consequence 
of this law is rhe custom which picvailcd to our own day in 
remote parts of Mongolia and TurkcstaUp that a runaway camel 
is not suffered to drink ftom a strange well, so that, being tor¬ 
mented by thirsty it shall find its way back to its own master^ 

Now the swift messenger service was organised in every 
detail. So important did this service seem to Jenghiz Khan that 
he placed it under the immediate command of jelmii hh next 
vassal after BogurchL Every one of these "arrow" messengers 
was to be redded as sacred. The highest prince in the land must 
make room for him to pass when the sound of his horse^s bells 
was heard; and if his mount grew dred, the best available horse 
had to be supplied. By day and by night these messengers rode 
across the steppes and the deserts crossing m a ftw days distances 
which usually needed weeks to cover. An "arrow" messenger's 
head and body were bandaged to help him endure his long 
ride. He rode his steed nearly to death, and slept in the saddle, 
with the result char nothing could happen throughout the broad 
Und of Mongolia without tidings being promptly convey'e J to 
the Khakan. 

The order of precedence established by Jenghiz was vahe! 
both in war-time and in peace The princes, chiefirins, headmen 
of tribes were, in war-time, commanders of the tumam (myriads), 
the thousands, and the hundreds. Neighbouring tribes united 
to form divisions* and the neighbour in the horde w^as the 
neighbour in the field. Every commander had, in peace-time* 
under the guidance of instructors* to train his lieges, and see 
to it that their equipment was always m order. He was responsible 
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for his people, having to answer for it with his own person 
that they could take the field Lnstantly when the command came^ 
being prepared to fling themselves into the saddle and ride even 
by nights When he went to the fi:ant, he must appoint a deputy^ 
for whose actions he himself remained hilly responsible. No 
commander w^as safe, in case of failure, hrom being degraded to 
the ranks, while every warrior w'ho distinguished himself could 
look forward to the highest position in the army. To one Jenghia 
would entrust the duty of collecting all the wandering families 
of the steppes, whom he would have tinder his command; to 
another he would allot several men &om every tribe—both 
thus becoming chiefs of mighty hordes and leaders of thousands. 

Thus in Central Asia during the thirteenth centurv^ there 
originated a people in arms. Even while “feasting” the Orlok 
and the chieftains* JcnghiK was establishing the framework of 
a militarist State in which every man vras fully enrolled whether 
for war or for peace. But peace was to be nothing else than a 
preparation for war. War and the chase were the only handicrafts 
worthy of a man; and the hunt, as practised by Mongolians, 
was simply a training for war, being military in all its phases. 
Every man was liable to war service from the age of frftccn to 
the age of seventy; and he who was not called into the held 
had to do labour service. There were the herds to watch, weapons 
to fashion, horses to break in. Nor were any wages paid in Jenghiz' 
realm. On the contrary, a tithe of every manV possessions 
belonged to the Khakan. 

But chat men might be free for war service and the handicrafts 
of war, and discharge their manifold obligations, Jenghiz Khan 
enlisted the women loo in his organisation. He gave to women 
rights and privileges such a$ did not exist in any other Asiatic 
country. A woman could do as she pleased with the family 
possessions, buying and selling and bartering as she wished, A 
man. he declared, muse have confidence in his wife* but in return 
she must obey her husband* and adultery wa$ punishable ivich 
deaths A highest duty was to further the uplifdng of 

her husband. In the Bihk (the collection of his sayings) he remarks: 
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"If a woman is stupid mi slovenly, without uuderstandmg and 
without ordeXt we see in her the bad qualities of her husband. Buc 
if she manages her household well* receives guests and messengers 
suitably and entiectains them hospitably* she enhances her 
husband^s prestlgep giving him a notable reputation in the 
assembly* Good men arc recognised by the goodness of their 
wiveSp” 

The woman^s most important obligation was to see to it that 
her husband should be ready at any moment, when the Khan s 
call camcp to change liis fur cap for a leather helmet with its 
pendent neck-guari and ride into the field. He himself had merely 
to keep his weapons in good order and condition; buc his wife 
must sec to it that his "dadia” (sheepskin cloak made of two 
layers with wool next the body and wool outside] was always 
ready for use^ as must be his riding-boots and the thick felt 
socks that be pulled over therm The saddk-bags* too, must 
always be furnished with strips of dried horse-flesh and cakes 
of dried milk, and attached to the saddle must be a leather sack 
filled with koumiss. 

Her second care was to prepare stores for the winter—since 
in Slimmer^ when there is abundance of koumiss^ the Mongols 
need little else. She must make butter out of cow s jmlh for, 
scalded, and stored in tubes of sheep's gut, this never goes rancid. 
The buttermilk left over firom the churning Is allowed to become 
sour, boiled till it curdles, and then the curds are dried to an 
iron hardness. When winter comes she will pour hot water over 
these blocks of dried buttermilk curds and shake vigorously. 
The product is a cart-tasdng drink, a luxury in Mongolia where 
the water is apt to be foid and to sriok ot urine* But in this 
matter coo, Jenghiz Khan made reforms* forbidding that wells 
should be soiled by allowing catde to drink direct from the 
source. Later, when jenghiz Khan^s Yasak was forgotten, this 
wise hygienic measure hkewise passed into oblivion, for those 
who travel m Mongolia to-day have reason to complain of the 
condition of the w'atcr. 

When slaughtering beasts, the thrifty nomads chose weak 
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and sickly specimens. Tbe flesh was cut in strips and dried m the 
sun and the Vidnd, so thoroughly dried that it could be stored 
for years without putrefaction. From the guts and the blood 
the Mongol women made sausages, which wrerc eatert iresk 
Ojc-hide$ were ebboiatcd into sacks, and horse-hides could be 
stitched to make hoots. Although the position of the Mongols 
was no longer what it had been in the days before Temuchijii 
when iron stirrups were a luxury which only a chkfbin could 
enjoyt women slaves and servants were still rare except in the 
lencs of chicitaiiis, and a Mongols wife had to work hard. 


m 

“Now, when Heaven has commissloacd me to rule over all 
peoples, 1 command chat from the tumans [myriads], the 
thousands, and the hundreds, there shall be chosen ten thousand 
men for my personal guard. These men^ my body-guard, w'bo 
will be in dose contact with me, must be tall, strong, and adroit, 
the sons of chieftajiis, dignitaries, or Eiee warriors,” commanded 
Jcughiz Khan. This guard was given a superior position to the 
mass of the army. “The officer of my body-guard is of higher 
rank than the commander of a thousand.” But even these officers 
were not granted the right of punishing the guardsmen. The 
latter were under the immediate jurisdiction of the Khakan, who 
established in them, not merely a force of elites, but also a human 
reservoir of men in his personal confidence, whose capadtks 
and ulents he well knew, and fiom among whom he could 
fill every post that fell vacant. This institution fulfilled another 
aim. He succeeded^ by forming it, in binding to himself and bis 
family the aristocracy of the steppes, men who had been hitherto 
unruly, proud of their independenoe^ and endowed with 
particiilarist tendendes. So long as these sons of chieftains and 
princes remained in his horde, they were hostages for the good 
behaviour and sound sentiments of their idlers. And even 
after they should have rccumed to the paternal horde, they 
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would remain prcdomiMiidy officers and officials of i}it Khakan. 
He thus transformed die landed aristocracy^ which in a loosely 
integrated nomadic realm necessarily constituted a perpetual 
focus of unrest^ into a group of courtiers^ upon whom he mtsnded 
to base the aristocratic principle of his organisation. 

From among these ten thousand guardroen^ he selected one 
thousand to form the permanent body-guard. To them he 
announced; 

"‘Ic is to you, my body-guards, that I have entrusted the repose 
of my body and my mind upon rainy and snowy nights as 
well as upon nights that arc clear, in dmes of peace as well as in 
dmes of excitement and combat with the foe. I bequeath as an 
instruedon to my successors that they shall regard these body¬ 
guards as a memorial of me, and take the utmost care of them/* 
The command of the body-guard was entrusted to Zagan 
Noyon, a Tangui who had been brought up by Bortei as 
her own sou since cbildhoodp and who had been Jenghiz 
Khan*s inseparable companion. Even princes had to obey his 
orders. 

These proceedings were not the outcome of any undue caudem 
Jenghiz Khan^s realm w-as only now in course of formation- 
The ncmads were not yet accustomed to obey one man*s rule, 
and to regard one man's word as law* Artifices were inaugurated 
to gain possession of influential posts* Groups were intriguing 
against each other, and there was one man among his subjects 
no less shrewd than Jenghiz himself who was craftily endeavouring 
to make his own influence felt—this w^as the shaman Gokchu- 
Tcl>-Tengri. who claimed to be in Hcaven*s counsel, and before 
whom all trembled* 

The shaman was a source of anxiety to the KhakariH Jenghiz 
knew Gokchu to be a dangprous man. With one exception 
he had occupied all departments with his subordinates each 
in supreme command in his owm place* The exception was the 
priestly order. 

Everyone regarded Gokchu as the chief of the shamans. 
Gokchu-Teb-Tengri, who proclaimed the will of Heaven, and 
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had given the Khakan the name of jengjiiz. But Jenghis refiained 
from ccnHiDiing him in his posidon. 

Gokchn troubled Kttle about that. He* mediator between 
Heaven and Earthy considered himself to be the micros first 
adviser. Disregarding the leguladons of precedence^ he would 
speak in the kuriltai before the Orlok and the chieftains had 
spoken. The brothers and the sons of the Khakan were much 
concerned to notice that, though Jenghk^ face darkened as he 
lent an ear to Gokchn s advice, he nevertheless foHowed it. 

Soon there was open enmity between Jenghiz' &mily and 
Gokebu. Temugu* the Khakan^s youngest brother, once made 
a curt answer to the shaman^ and the latter snubbed Temugu 
before the whole assembly^ Jenghk made no comment. 

Now the shaman began to express his opinions before 
jenghiz^ most knmedkte adherents. The whole nadon knew 
this* 

The tension grew from day to day, but die struggle seemed 
to have been settled m advance* Gokchu went in and out of 
Jenghiz* tent as he pleased. 

Cfekchn said to Jenghiz: *^So long as Kasar lives, your 
dominion is insecure, for Heaven has declared: 'First Jenghiz 
shall rule over the peoples* and then his brother Ka^ wlU 
become ruler*''' 

The Khakan said nothing. He was silent, and harboured sus¬ 
picion in his breast. Secretly, however^ be watched his brothcT's 
behaviour. Then, one day, he saw Kasar press the hand of Kulan. 
the wife whom Jenghiz loved most tenderly. There was no 
mistake about it. 

jenghia Khan sat gloomily in his tent* when* immediately 
after the feast, Gokchu entered* A smile of triumph lit up the 
lean ascedc countenance of the shaman* and he said: 

“Did you see how Kasar pressed the hand of Kulan your 
wife?” 

Thereupon Jenghiz made up his mindL late that night he 
summoned the officer of the guard and sent him with hi men 
to Kasar^s tent. His orders were lo take off Kasar's cap and belt. 
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wWch were the signs of die free Mongol, and Ly die oSOTder 
in chainSn 

Jenghiz; himself undertook die examination. 

Kasar's wives hastened to Yulun* weeping, Yulun sprang 
from her couch, seized a knife, and made promptly for Kasar's 
tent. 

The guardsmen wanted to bar her entry* bui: none ventured 
to lay an arresting hand on the moth^ of the Khakan, 

Jenghiz stood gloomily and threateningly watching his 
brother, who lay before him bound* but defiant, 

Yulun flung herself between the brothers* cut Kasar^s bonds, 
gave him back his cap and belt, tore open her dress and pointed 
to her breasts, saying: 

“Look, those are the breasts which you two sucked. Why 
do you wish to destroy your own flesh and blood J What crime 
has Kasar committed ? Always he has warded off the artacks of 
your enemies. Now they are destroyed, and you no longer have 
any use for Kasar.” 

Silent and confused, Temuclun made no answer to the words 
of his mother. 

Suddenly he turned on his heel and left the tent without a 
word. 

In his own tent, he found Bortci awaidng him. She said: 

“What sort of an order are you estahlishing, when your 
own brothers cannot be sure of their lives ? What sort of a 
Khakan are you when you heed the words of a shaman ? If 
Gokchu has so little fear of you now* what will he do when 
you are deads Who will dicn obey your sons? Did you 
establish your realm for your own family or for chat of 
Gokchu 

The same ni^t, Jenghiz sent for his youngest brother Temugu, 
and said: 

“If Gokchu comes to-morrow, and takes the same tone, do 
with him as you will” 

On the morrow* the first thin g that Jenghiz heard was that 
Kasai and his immediate followers had ridden away. Summoning 
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S^buui, he dispacdicd him after Kasar, whom Sabutai soon 
caught up: 

*‘You may find supporters" said Sabumi, “but you ’will 
not find blood-fiiends- You may win subjects, but you ’will 
not win brothers/* 

Kasar turned badc« 

Meanwhile Gokchu with his father MunKk and his six brothers 
had come to Jenghk. 

Temugu vcnnired upon a remark 
Gokdiu arrogantly sneered at him« 

Temugu sprang up and seized the shaman by the coUar^ 
Tlicy began to ’wresde. 

h forbidden to wrestle in the presence of the Khakan/' 
observed Jetighiz. “Go outside/' 

But as soon as the two were outside die tent, the men who 
had previously been placed there flung themselves upon Gokchu 
and broke his spine. 

^‘Hc lies there on the ground ’without stirring/' announced 
Temugu on returtiing into the tent. 

Threatening was the attitude of Gokdiu^s brothers, who feared 
evil 

"'Let us go without and lookt" said Jenghiz. 

Outside was a posse of the body-guard* and die least threatening 
movement on the part of Gokchu’s brothers would have beai 
their deaih-warrant. Silently they lifted the corpse of the shamafi 
and carried it away. 

Monlik, their father, returned with jenghiz into the tent and 
said: 

''Oh Khan, 1 have al’ways been your companion, and the 
companionship has reached its terrm^* 
jenghiz angrily exclaimed: 

"You lie, MunHk. You came because you ’were afraid not to 
coroc. I received you, uttering no word of wratli. and I set 
your feet upon the road to honour. 1 ga’vc your sons high offices 
and dignities, but you did not impose modesty and suborduiation 
upon them. Gokchu wished to raise himself above my sons and 
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my brothers. He wanted to compete even with me, Wiiat is 
your record ? Beside the muddy water^ you swore unconditional 
loyalty to me. Now you wish to repudiate your oath, do yoo 
not^ Wliat IS that worth? The word given ovemighe to be 
recalled in the tnoming* Let us say nothing more about the 
matter,” 

Muniik made no answer to Jenghiz Khan^s reproaches, nor 
did Jctighiz Khan himself ever allude to the matter again. Muniik 
continued to sit in die council of the Orlok and his sons retain^ 
their high positions iti the army. But in the next assembly 
Tatatimgo promulgated a new law in the Yasak, Death was to 
be the piinishmenc of any prince or dignitary who, no matter 
upon what account, should apply to a foreign ruler without the 
knowledge of the Khakan. 

Stupetaction spread among the people when they heard that 
Gokchur-Teb-Tengri, the mediator with Heaven, was dead, 
and when the report ran that he muse have ascended into Heaven 
since his body could not be found* Temuchin announced that 
“The shaman Gokchu calumniaied the brothers of Jenghiz Khan, 
and* in punishment. Heaven took his life and his body as w^ell, 
for Heaven protects the Rhakan and his whole family^ and 
destroys those* whomsoever they may be, that work against us.” 

At the same time he appointed the elderly Yussun, a Bey of 
anochet branch of his own family, to be chief of shanuns, 
onicring him to wear white raiment, to ride on a white horse, 
and to sit in a place of honour. 
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-JAN’S dominions were now bounded by three 



^ To the e^t and sonth-east lay, behind the Great Wall, 
the mighey realm of the Kins. To the south ww the Tangtic 
State of Hsi-Hsla, and to the west there stretched right across die 
Pamirs (the Roof of the World, whose moimiains thrift upward 
into the sky) the Central Asiatic oountty of Kara-Khitai. 

In each of these three regions the General Staff already had 
its spies, for the Khakan wanted the most precise intelligctioc 
concerning them. His Keeper of the Scat Tautungo the Uighur, 
who had been bom in one of the Stales mbuiary to Kaia-Kliitai, 
was also able to give him much useful informarion. 

The motherland of all three realms was the exceedingly 
ancient Empire of China which, once of enormous size, had 
extended from the regions of perpetual ice to the regions of 
perpetual summer. In due time, howvcr, its rulers had grown 
weak. Three hundred years before, it broke into two parts, the 
northcni part being the Liao Empire and the southern part the 
Sung Empire. After a wliile the Sung Emperors were compelled 
to acknowledge the independent kingship of the Tangut prmces 
who had been Chinese viceroys in Hsi-Hsia, About two hundred 
years ago the Liao Dynasty', which ruled over the noithcm 
fragment of Old China, had been replaced hy the Kin Dynasty. 
But one of the Liao princes would not accept this subordination, 
migrated westward, and founded there the rcahn of Kara~Khiiaii 
Thus four realms had arisen out of this one mighry dominion. 

In the west, in Kara-Khitai, ruled an elderly emperor, dis- 
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inclined for warlike adventures. But die govertiment of his 
vi^roys was harsh, and the vassal States, like die homeland of 
Tatatungo the Uighur, sighed under their oppression. When 
a Mongolian army penetrated farther into the Altai region 
and made an end of the rule of the other Naiman prince Buiruk, 
the whole domain of the Uighitrs was sandwiched in between 
die territory of jenghiz Khan and Kara-Khitai proper, jengbiz 
now sent an embassy to Idikut, the Uighur prince, whom he 
advised to accept him, Jenghiz, as overlord, instead of the Emperor 
of Kara-Khitai. Idikut began by sending the Mongol tulcr the 
customary presents, later visited him in his horde, and became his 
vassal. 

The Tangut State Hsi-Hsk had already had personal experience 
of Jenghiz Khan. After his victory over the Naimans, he had 
made a brief invasion into Hsi-Hsia, burning a few frontier 
towns, had taken a cursory glimpse of this urban and unwarlike 
people confined within the narrow spaces of towns, and had 
for the first time with his cavalry ridden down a few detachments 
of pikemen, hut had then retreated before the advancing army 
and made for his headquarters beside the Onon. For all that the 
Hsi-Hsians could teU, this first appearance of Jenghiz Khan 
within their borders had been noth^g more than an ordinary 
nomadic raid. 

The third neighbour was the empire bebind the Great Wall 
which was an everlasting stimulus to the nomads’ lust for plunder. 
Ilie fine textiles, laces, articles of apparel, weapons, and utensils 
which for ages had been carried off on casual incursions, were 
as nothing compared with those which passed through the hands 
of Moslem traders who carried on the whole commerce berween 
China and Central Aria, and who bad wonderful tales to relate 
of the Middle Kingdom. 

Jenghiz Khan was fond of conversing with these travelled 
men, and was glad to entertain every passing caravan at his 
court. As a boy among the Jungirats. he had already got to know 
them, and became more closely acquainted with them when 
among the Keiaits; he had seen them too in the Nalman country; 
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and os diings now were, all dietr trade routes led across hh 
territory. Their miilrifarioiis knowledge, chdh adroitness in 
buying and scliing, had always pleased him* so that in his Bilik, 
or Book of Sayings, he held up the merchants as a model to the 
Mongols. In the arts of riding and war, his subjects ought to be 
no less highly trained and experienced then were these traders in 
business afl^rs. 

Nevertheless to begin with there had been a few misunder^ 
standings. The merchants saw that their wares were pleasing to 
the nomad ebiefcain, and began to put up the prices, undl the 
Khakan w^ed angry^ and ordered his warriors to take whatever 
they wanted without payment and drive the traders away. 

Thereupon one of the merchancs, whose caravan was already 
within the Khakan's dominions^ having encountered his plundered 
friends^ made a virtue of and handed over to Jenghiz 

his whole stock of goods for nothing, jenghiz gave him a splendid 
reception, praised the gifts^ distributed some of them among 
his Orlok, invited the merchant to stay with him a while, and 
to come hack soon — ^and when the bewildered man departed, 
glad to get off scot-free, and contemplated the beasts standing 
before his tent, he was delighted to find chat they were his own 
camels laden with return gifts of costly furs, gold, and silver. 

After this incident, relatiom beween the merchants and 
jenghiz remained perfeedy satisfactory. His strange innovatiDn 
in the way of doing business was accepted without criddsm. 
Traders were eager to visit his horde, bringiiig him their finest 
wares as presents, were entemined as guests of the Mongol 
Khakan, who silendy sat b his felt tent over his koumiss tafciug 
nodec of whatever his visitors said or did, and never wearied of 
listening to their talcs of travel and adventure. When they left, 
there having been no talk of price, he bestowed upon them gifts 
which made die visit well worth their trouble. 

Jenghiz now asked ihcsc rnerchants many quesdons about the 
Kin Empire, He heard ’wonder upon ’wonder. They told him of 
roads leading across riven over arches which bore ways paved 
with great sbbs of stone. (The Mongols at this date knew' nothing 
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of brisigcs.) Huge floacmg houses sailed up and down stream. 
The notables of the cow Dry did not ride on horseback like the 
Mongols, but were carried dirough the streets in gilt chain 
slung on poles. Everything throughout the country was of 
inconceivable splendour and wealth. But Kin seemed to he as 
powerful as she was beautiful and rich. Her towns were so large 
and populous chat all the Mongols could have been housed in a 
single one of them. These towns were surrounded by high walls, 
which no hoiy in the world could leap over, nor any enemy 
scale. The Emperor's standing army was far more numerous than 
chat of the Khakan, even without calling up the rraerves. His 
soldiers had bows which needed twenty men to draw them, and 
there were war-chariots drawn by twenty horses. They had 
engines which could hurl fire at a Sac, missiles W'hich burst with 
the sound of thunder and dashed everything around into 
fragments, 

jenghiz grew increasingly reflective, the more he heard &om 
the merchants, for each made the same report. The powers at 
the disposal of the Kin Emperor must be immeasurable, bicxhaus- 
riblc armies, impregnable fortresses, vast amounts of munitiotis 
of war. Yet it seemed to him incontestable chat some day he 
would have to take up this incredible struggle and wage a war 
of life or death against the mighty Empire of Kin—w-erc it only 
to Safeguard his youthfiil Mongolian realm. Certainly it was a 
lure, the thought of seeing with his own eyes these marvels of 
the land on the other side of the Great Wall; but that could have 
been achieved by nothing more than a bold raid such as hb fore¬ 
fathers had often undertaken. What he was now contemplating 
was something much bigger, a decisive war of conquest. 

It already seemed barely credible that Kin liad looked idly on 
while the nomads were being unified, since for centuries her 
main policy had been to counteract any stFcngthcning of those 
who dwelt in the felt rents, and the Kins had shown consummate 
skill in setting one tribe against another. Always attempts at 
unification had been nipped in the bud. That was why Kabul 
Khan had been poisoned, why Kami Khan had been destroyed. 
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why two other Khans of the race of the Borjigins had been 
executed—for no other reason than that they had brought too 
many tribes under their rule. Only because he himself had acted 
so swiftly, because he, Temuchin^ had always fought against 
enemies whom the Chinese generals regarded as stronger and 
more dangerous than himself—such as the Wang-Khan^ Toto, 
Baibuka Tayan — had the men on the other side of the Great Wall 
abstained from wiles that would have led to bis destruction* 
Then* after these adversaries had been laid low* the Kins bad 
been taken by surprise when die swift uniEcation of the Mongolian 
realm took place. At the last moment, indeed, the Kin emissary 
Yoen-chi crossed the desert, travelling two thousand H (nearly a 
thousand nules) to see what was going on in Mongolia — but he 
had come too late. There were no allies left for Kin. To make 
war agahist him, the Khakan, the Kins would have to send their 
own armies across the desert. Well, he had learned what these 
armies were worth ten years before in the campaign against the 
Tartars. Let them come. 

It was not the soldiers of Kan who alarmed him, but the cunning 
of the civilians. They would not merely protect and support any 
whom they found dbcontmicd, but would themselves sow dis¬ 
content and foment rismgs. He himself had no fear of that, but 
would his children be able to maintam his own iron discipline 
over these rebellious and unruly ducfrains, over these diversified 
peoples whom he managed to hold together? Would they stand 
firm when the Emperor of the Kins tried to sec his sons one 
against the others tempting them with ddes and great promises ^ 
Kara-Khitai and Hsi-Hsia w'eie not dangerous as neighbours; but 
so long as this Kin Empire lay on his fronder* his realm was 
continually threatened by mtemal dbscnsions and disruption. 
Part of the dream of his youth had been fid filled; a nation of 
horsemen had assembled beneath his batmer—now was to begin 
the further realization of his dream, the struggle against an urban 
people. 

Still* however clearly Jciighiz Khan had made up his mind that 
he would have to fight Kin, the reports of the merchants and of 
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his own spies ma^le him aware that Jicithcr he nor his Mongok 
were properly equipped for this decisive struggle. So, with all 
the caution and thoroughness proper co bis nature, Jenghiz Khan 
began to make ready for the mighty enterprise. 


n 

Hsi-Haa, the Tangut State in the south, was orgamsed wholly 
after the Chinese model, having ChineseHiained armies, and 
Chinesc-btdlt fortresses, so jenghiz Khan decided to make Hsi^ 
Hsia the touchstone of his strength. By attacking it, he w'ould 
measure his forcts» and would train bis Mongols for the war 
against China. 

During the very next year after mounting the throne of the 
KLakan, he and his horsenien invaded Hsi-Hsia, defeated the 
army sent against him* overran a few lesser places, and came to 
a stand before the first big fortress, Volohai by name. 

The impetuous Mongols urged their leader to take the place 
hy storm. He allowed them to try. 

The attacks were repulsed wirh preat slaughter^ 

Jenghiz Khan began a systematic siege, and soon realbed that 
his wild riders were incapable of it. They could not wait patiently, 
could not he content to advance slowly* step by step. Discontent 
and uncertainty began to prevail in the Mongol canip. 

Jenghiz Khan w'ould nor bear of raising the siege. Faith in hb 
whim standard with the falcon* in his tutelary spirit, in the nine¬ 
tailed emblem of the Khakan, must not be shaken on any account* 
so he b^d recourse to one of his amazing strokes of cunning. 

He sent a message to the command^t of the fortress saying 
that he would raise the siege upon the delivery of one thousand 
cats and ten thousand swallows^ Astonished thought he was at the 
strange request, the general hunted up all the cats and netted all 
the swallows in the town, and deUvered the desired quota to the 
Mongols, taking the precaution not to open the gat^ of the town 
when doing so. Now Jenghiz Khan had no further need of open 
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gates. He commanded his mm to tie a tuft of cotton-wool to 
the tail of every cat and every swallow, to light these irnpcdimetita, 
and to turn the beasts and the birds loose. The affrighted swallows 
sought their ncsB and the enraged and bewildered cats made for 
their lairs. The inhabitants of the city gained nothing by killing 
a few of these fire-bearers. The town was ablaze in hundreds o f 
places at once, and, while the confiagrations raged, the Mongols 
stormed the city, 

JengJiiz Khan s 'warriors exulted. "The fortress has been taken," 
they shouted. Nothing could resbt their lord. Soon the whole 
country would be in their possession. 

But the K half an himsclf did not exult. A clever ruse had given 
him the victory, but the same trick would be of no avail a second 
dme, so what was he to do * Against fortresses he was powerless. 

His Mongols could not understand why he did not follow up 
his brilliant 'viaory. while the sovereign of the Tanguts did his 
best with feverish haste to equip another army and to strengthen 
the fortifications of all the towns in the country. But while this 
work was in ptogressjenghiz Khan's emissaries came to the palace 
at Hoang-H^g-fii (now fcno’wn as Nmg-hsia), to state dicir 
leader’s terms. The Khakan w’as ready to nuke peace and with¬ 
draw his troops from HsUHsia, upon promise of an annual tribute. 

The indignant sovereign of Hsi-Hsia wanted to rqect die 
impudent demands of the nomad chief. Was he, the king of a 
great realm, to become the vassal of a Mongol Khant But his 
generals reminded him that even the Emperors of China used 
sometimes to send presents to chieftains who had invaded tlicir 
country and of whom they wanted to be rid. Then, after a little 
time, they quietly assembled their amnes and fell upon the 
invaders to smite them hip and thigh. 

Peace was made, the tribute was paid, and jenghiz prompdy 
letumcd to his horde. He had achieved what he desired. A 
victory had been gained, his Mongols were eager for fresh batdes 
and further conquests, and he had learned w-hercin stood the 
strength of die towns and the weakness of ins own tcalm. He 
must rum his new ex p e ri ences to practical account 
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Jcnghiz Khan’s GctOTnl Staff got bosily co i«rork. The officers 
and the cribal leaders &om aU pans of the country were com- 
molded to assemble in his honk. "One who remains in hiS own 
locality instead of coming to me to receive my instmcdotiSj will 
have the fate of a stone dropped into the water—he will simply 
disappear." Such were ihe words which Jenghiz dictated to hk 
Keeper of the Seal^ Tatatungo- and^ by decree^ thk mihtary 
continuation course of the thirteenth cenuny was made a periodi¬ 
cal institudon. Having created a people in arniSp Jcngluz Khan 
now went on to form an officers corps which was continually 
receiving a more effeedve niihtary trainings setting it to cope with 
every situation and to scorn difficulties. In this way he actu^y 
made his Koko-Mongols the superiors of all the peoples of the 
earth. The army of 600,000 men which his grandson Barn was 
able to put into rhe field as Khan of the Golden Horde three 
decades after the inauguration of this course, consisted only to 
the extent of one-fourth of Mongols, but these Mongols occupied 
the commanding posidons fiom the highest to those of the 
corporals who were the least of the non-commissioned officers* 
Their commanders were abk without the slightest hitch to 
perform the most arduous tasks^ setting their amucs to work 
upon the huge area which cjctended from Poland to the BalkanSi 
fiom tlie Dnieper to the Adriatic^ and yet assembling the troops 
in tnass for all decisive hatdes. This wo^d have been beyond the 
competent^ of any European commandec-in-chicf of those days- 

Thc first course in the Mongolian War Academy was con¬ 
cerned w'hoUy with the art of siege; with the use of storming- 
ladders and sand-bagSi the placing and employment of gigandc 
shields under the protection of which the besiegers could approach 
the wails of the fortress. Every tribe bad to prepare such a siege- 
train, which was stored in special arsenals under the supervision 
of officers appointjcd for the purpose and assigned by them to the 
men who would use it immcdiaticly war w'as begun. 

Whik throughout Mongolia, in every tribe* under the guidance 
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of officen returning from experiences in the new art of war* 
suitable traimug was beguUp Jengbiz dispacebed an araiy under 
his first-born Juji, accompanied by his best Orlok Sabutai and 
jehei^ CO the aorth^wesc, to deal with the ksc disturbers of the 
peace of the Mongolian borders in that direction. He no longer 
needed to take the field himself whenever an acdon was imminentt 
for a new generation had grown up and bad Icamcd the art of 
war under his tried commanders. Since he was sovereign lord, 
it sufficed him to eneourage the warriors by his words before 
they departed for the fronts 

my Euthfiil commsaider^i each like the moon at the 
head of the army* you jewels of my ctoiati. You, the centre of 
the earthp you as unyielding as rock. And you, my army, which 
surrounds me like a wall and is ranged in rows like a field of 
reeds- Hearken all of you to my words. Live in harmony together 
like the fingers of one hand, and, m the hour of onslaught, be 
like a falcon that swoops upon its prey. At the hour of sport and 
pastime you should be like swarming flics; and in the hour of 
battle you should attack the enemy as an eagle attacks its victim/ 

Sabutai answered for the army: "‘What we can or cannot do* 
the future will deddc; whether we shall carry it out or not, may 
the tutelary spirit of our sovereign know/* 

The tutelary spirit was with them. 

They advanced acro^ the Land of the Naimans and reduced the 
last refractory tribes lo obedience, then crossed the Altai Mouth 
tain^ and descended into a steppe country inhabited by Kirghizes, 
nomads likg themselves* but less warhke, and ready to surrender 
almost without striking a blow. The invaders now turned their 
attention to the Merkits. Knowing that the custom of this tribe 
when attacked was to withdraw into the forests where pursuit 
w'as impossible, the army wheeled round and crossed the Saiansk 
Mountains. Thence they attacked the Merkits in the rear. In this 
region there was also an Oirat people, which had itself suffered 
fi^om raids by the Merkits, so they were ready to declare them¬ 
selves vassals of the Mongols and supplied guides to the army. 
At length Toto, the Merkit Khan, an old enemy of jenghiz Khanp 
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was forced to meet die Mongols id a decisive battle, being 
defiled and skin. 

Aldiough GuchJuk* another foe of long standing, son of the 
Naiman ruler Baibuka Tayan* was sdU alive* having succeeded 
in escapmg to the court of the Emperor of Kara-KBitai, Jenghk 
was wdl pleased with Juj^s successes, He prepared a ceremonious 
reception for the returning general, and went so far as to give him 
a fief of his own, saying: 

“You are the eldest of my sons. This is the first time you have 
taken sole command in a and, without expecting loo much 
from the army, you have subjugated the forest^welling peoples. 
These peoples I place under your 

With this gift, Jenghiz Khan established a Juji dynasty, founding 
the western kingdom of Kipebak which we know^ as the realm 
of the Golden Horde. JuJi's descendants wTre the Khans by whose 
grace die princes of Russia ruled. For hundreds of years Russian 
princes visited the courts of these Khans, to swear fealty^ and to 
receive the charter which gave them the right of doimnion. The 
tide w^hich, undl the end, the Ru^ian tsars bore among die people 
of Asia was ‘^‘The White Tsar"; this signifying that the Tsar was 
regarded as the direct heir of the “Western Realm”, for among 
the Mongols, who denoted the four quarters of the compass by 
colours, white was the colour of the west. 


[V 

Two years after the war against lii-Hsia, tidings came to the 
Qnon that Ch'ang-Tsung, the old Emperor of Kin, was dead, 
and that Prince Yuen-chi, whom on the occasion of the kuriltai 
beside the Onon jenghiz had treated so contumchously, had 
succeeded to die throne. 

Now it w'as dme to come to a decision, and Jcnghiz Khan 
believed himself to be ready. Still, he thought it would be prefer¬ 
able, before invading China proper, to make another trial of 
his strength. For die second year* the tribute bad come punctually 
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firom Hsi-Hsia, but this third year the payment was withheld. 
That signified that the Tangut sovereign had perfected his equip¬ 
ment to his oviTi satisfaction, for otherwise he would not have 
dared to fall into arrears with his “^t”. 

Jengjhist Khan therefore invaded Hsi-Hsia, routed the army 
sent against htnij took by storm the rebuilt forcress-city of 
Volohai, captured a second fortress, and crossed the Great VTalL 
Here there was awaiting him a new army under the command of 
the Crown Prince of ^-Hsia. This was likewise defeated, and 
fled to Hoang-hsing-fu (now known as Ning-hsU) the capital of 
the region of the upper waters of the Hoang-ho or Yellow River, 
Jenghiz pursued the army and invested the town, 

O^nce more this army of steppe horsemen proved inadequate. 
No doubt his Mongols had bm able to take minor fortresses, 
but they were unable to break the resktance of a large, populous, 
and well-defended dry, 

jengbiz Khan had no time to spare. In all his enterprises, he 
was now thinking mainly of Kin. Should Kin be prepared to 
take action, he must not be tied here upon the outskirts of the 
Empire. He had heard of die Chinese practice of cutting off the 
water supply of besieged towns, so he gathered all the Tanguts 
be could and set them to forced labour. His aim was to build a 
mighty dam w'hich would divert the waters of the Hoang-ho 
from the dty. But when the dam was half finished, it burst, and 
the resulting hood, leaving the fortress undisturbed, inundated 
the plain where the Mongob were encamped, jenghiz Khan had 
not merely to raise the siege, but to retreat into the mountains 
at full spe^ before the advancing waters. 

All the same, the position of the Tanguts was nowise improved. 
The Mongols were m their country, which was denuded of 
troops, so tbac the invaders could plunder as they pleased. The 
defeated army, now bdiind the walls of Hoang-hsing-fu, did not 
dare to take the open field. And how long would the present 
breathing-^pace continue t 

The King of Hsi-Hsia was gready relieved when Jenghiz Khan's 
emissaries offered him peace, even though it was on hardier terms 
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than before. He must plcilgc himsdf, not only to py tribute, but 
to render artned assistance in the Mongol leader s subsecjucnt 
enterprises. As a sign of good faith, he was to give his daughtcr 
to Jenghi^ Khan as wife. The luctless man had no choice, and be 
accepted the condidous. 

The swearing of peace and friendship was celebrated with 
great splendour. The betrothal took place amid the cicchangc of 
valuable presents and counter-presents, Tlien Jenghiz delayed no 
longer* He could chink only of Kin, $0 he retired at the head of 
his aimyp taking with him his young wife. 


V 

While he was still on the way hack to his horde, his "arrow”- 
messenger from the east arrived hot-foot with the report that 
a Chinese delegation was already on this side of the Great WalL 
Ac once Jenghiz Khan decided to halt and await the coming of the 
embassy. 

In front of his tent, standing, he received the envoys of the 
Emperor of Kin. 

Speaking through an interpreterp the chief of the embassy 
stated that he had to communicate an imperial message and that 
it was incumbent upon the persons who received it to kowtow^ 

"Who is now Emperor 10 Kin?" asked Jenghlz, pretending 
that he had not yet heard of the change in die uicunibent of the 
throne. 

"Emperor W^ci-wan gp formerly Prince Yuen’-du, answered 
the envoy. 

As the ritual prescribedi Jenghiz turned soutbward^ but instead 
of making the expected kowtoWp be spat contemptuously* 

"I thought,'^ he said. '*thac the Emperor of Kin, who styles 
himself‘The Son of Heavcn\ must be a man of parts. But if an 
idiot can become Emperor, it is not worth while making 
ohebance to his messenger.” 

Jenghiz Khan sene for his hofne and rode away. 
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For ihc embassy the remm journey was not a merry one. They 
lagged as much as they dared. The ’whole dme the unlucky envoy 
w'as pondering how he could report to the Son of Heaven the 
rude utterance of the barbarian chieftam -without risking his own 
head. Much, indeed^ as the mandarin toned things down in 
describing what Jenghiz had said and done, the Emperor's ’wrath 
was mighty, and the envoy did uot escape the fate of the bearers 
of evil tidings. He was cast into gaoL 

Thoip at the imperial palace in Peking, a Grand Conndl was 
held, with a banquet^ at which, in accordance ’with ancient 
custom, the lowest in rank ’were asked to give their opmion 
firsL As usual, the views of the dignitaries were by no means 
accordant, and the Emperor, with whom the ultimate dedsien 
rested, commanded, in his wisdom, that the general who voted 
in favour of war should himself march into the knd of the 
barbarians and punish their chieftain as was meet- Emperor Wei- 
wang ordered the general who had ftvoured waidng to see ’what 
the barbarians would do to begin building a new fortress by the 
nearest gate in the Great Wall, so that the Kins would be ready 
in the event of a Mongolian invasion. 

The bolder of the two generals took the field as directed. But 
he thought it would be too dangerous to march across die Gobi 
Desert, and was content with lowing his soldiers to enjoy a 
httlc looting on the farther side of the Great WaJl among the 
peaceful Ongut tribes, who were vassals of China« His caution 
did not save him from his fiite. Jebei Noyon, whom jenghb had 
dispatched eastw ard with several tumans (myriads) immediately 
on receiving news of Chinese troops on the Mongolian side 
of the Great Wall* attacked the Emperors forces, defeated 
them, destroyed the new fortress in course of construction, and 
secured from among the Ubetated Oiiguts secret aUics for his 
master. 

After this first maniftstadon of energy, Yuen-chi $ warlike 
courage was exhausted. But since it w^as regarded as a bad omen 
that the fim campaign after an emperor's accession should end in 
a defeat, strict orders were sent throughout China that no news 
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whatever 'about the rebels livmg outside the Great Wall^' was 
to be allowed to teak through^ 

When now the "General of the Great Wall'* nevertheless 
appeared before the Son of Heaven, and, kowtowing, told his 
sovereign that the Mongols were arming for the attack, hk 
reception was most tmgiajci<)^- He was told that he Ikd, for Kin 
was at peace with the barbarians. 

But the general had so little regard for court etiquette that he 
obstinately insisted the Mongolians were busily engaged in 
cutting arrows, forging arrow-heads, and making shields. 

For this obstinacy^ hcj too, was clapped into g^h 

TTie upshot was that Jenghiz Khan was given a whole year in 
which to finish undisturbed his preparations for the greatest 
struggle of his life. 


CH AFTER VII 


THE CHINESE WAR 


I 

I N the spriDg of 12TI, Jeagbiz KhiWi sutmnoned hu fighting 
forces, all the men capable of bearing amis between tbe 
Altai Mountains and tbe Khingan Mountains. They assembled 
at his camp on the Kcrulen. The enterprise be now had in view 
was too important, too Btefid, for tfce nomadic peoples to come 
to a deri<ton about it at an ordinary War CounciL To the officers 
of the whole army he announced that the time had come to take 
vengeance upon ffic Kin Empire for the ccntuiics of oppression 
and persecutioG of the peoples who lived in felt tents* They would 
requite the Chinese for all the injustice and all the treachery that 
had been done to the earlier Khans. 

With loud jubilation the warriors received the news that their 
victorious Khakan was going to lead them into the wonderland 
where they expected ririier loot than they had ever secured m 
their lives before. 

Jenghii alone understood the magnitude of his venture, knew 
that the very exisicnce of the so recently compacted Mongolian 
realm was atst^e. If he sustained a defeat upon foreign territory, 
a thousand from his tribal seat, all would be lost, and for 
ever. The nei^botns whom be had with such difficulty subdued 
would invade his country and lay it waste. The subjugated tribes 
would rise against him once more, and the peoples cemented 
by his iron will would &11 apart. Of the glory be liad acquired 
for the Bo^igin nothing would remain, and even tbe epithet 
“Mongol**, which had become a title of honour, would probably 
be expunged. He was staking all, his Ufc and bis realm, upon one 
cast. 
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He spared no precaution to ensure a favourable result There 
was peace on the frontiers, and beyond the frondcEs there were 
cvcrjrwhcrc allies. The country he trusted least, Hsi-Hsia^ had 
been so much weakened that it W'as not likely to think of war 
for years; while if among the chieftains in his own land there 
were sdll a few lovers of freedom who obeyed him only because 
compelled, well, he was going to take diem along with him, 
together with their sons, their rebtivesp and their warriors. All 
that he would leave behind would be a land thinly peopled by 
women, children, and old men- A very small force, numbering 
no more than 2^000 men, remained in the vast territory, whik 
there w^ent with him to China 200,000 riders^ 

The undertaking w'as too stupendous, the peril too greats for 
him to leave it to any shanian to ask a blessing of the gods* and 
the success of the war ’was too ’vital to be dependent upon the 
uncertain prophecies of a witch-doctor* Jenghiz himself^ as 
Ssutu-Bogdof the God-sent, would invoke the aid of the heavenly 
powers. While, outside, the people unceasingly appealed to 
Heaven, shouting ""Tengril'^ Jenghiz prayed alone in his tent, 
holding commune with the high gods. He explained to them that 
all he wanted was to take vengeance for the blood of his ancestors 
which had been shed by the Chinese. He recited the names of 
the Khans who in former days had suffered death at the hands of 
this ancient enemy» and enumerated the many octslaughts the 
townsmen had ii^c upon the w^orthy nomadic peoples, the 
various breaches of faith committed by the crafty Kins. The 
Eternal Blue Heaven could not sorely wish that the chosen 
people should enduringly suffer such wrong. That tvas why he 
w^as praying for the Eternal Blue Heaven to send all good spirits 
to his aid—but also all evil spirits as well, since their might was 
likewise enormous. Surely Heaven would command the peoples 
of the whole world to unite against the Kins* 

For three days he fasted, neither caring nor drinking, but 
holding converse with the gods* On the fourth day the EOiakan 
emerged from his tent and announced to the exultant multitude 
that Heaven had bestowed on him the boon of victory. 
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The aimy was preceded by sccucs, dispatched in a fan^shaped 
fortnationj men whom nothing was to escape: no wcU, no place 
sujcabie for a night-camp, nor a hostile spy. Then catnc three 
OTong corps under the best of his Orlok, Mcikuli, Sabatai^ and 
JebcL Nextj likewise in three divisions, the centre, the right wing, 
and the left wing, these constituting the main body^ hi this 
formation, the Mongolmi army traversed the 450 miles which 
separated the Kerulen from the Chinese frontier, crossing the 
mountains, and marching over the eastern part of the Gobi 
Desert, without losing a timi. There was no need for a rear-^ 
guard or for establishing hues of communicadon. The warriors 
had w 4 th them everything they required. Each rider had a spare 
horse. For food in the divert* herds of cattle w*cre driveu along. 
With forethought, the season of the mclring of the mows had 
been chosen for the advance* since at this period of the year there 
was water as weU as a sufficiency of fodder in the Gobi. As soon 
as they were in the enemy country, war would have to pay for 
war. The supplies of die Mongol armies always lay ahead of 
them, in the countries they were going to conquer. 

The capital of the Kin Emperor was at Yen-king, later for 
many centuries Peking* and now Pdping. if Jeughiz intended 
anything more than a robber-raid, the capital was nccesarily his 
goal, and in actual fact his advance-guard marched straight upon 
Peking, where two admirably defended walls, from thirty to 
sixty miles apart, were supposed to protect the plain of Peking 
against the onslaught o f the savage peoples of the north. 

Although the Chinese court gave out that the Empire was 
living in a state of profound peace, ample preparations had been 
made. Huge armies had beai concentrated dose to the c^ipical, 
and, at the first tidings of the advance of the Mongols, they ^t 
out to arrest the barbarians in the passes, trap ihcm among the 
skilfully placed forErcsses* and atuilhilate the enemy in the difficult 
country between the two walls—when suddenly from the west 
came terrible news. The movement of the Mongol troops iu the 
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north had been a font. Without striking a blow, Jenghiz Khan 
had crossed the Great Wall with his main body; had crossed it 
120 miles farther to the west, at a place where it was guarded only 
by Ongut mercenaries. Like a thunderbolt from a clear sky he 
had fallen upon the rich and fniitful province of Shan-sL 

The imperial troops, diercfore, instead of matching to the 
fortresses nearby, where they had hoped to arniihikte the invaders, 
had to hasten through difficult mountains a long distance to the 
w'est, to a spot where (the advance-guard of the Mongols having 
likewise turned westward and, consisting of cavalry, moving 
much faster than the foot soldiers who consdtuted the bulk of 
the Chinese army could march) the Kins were simultaneously 
attacked in the front and the rear and completely routed. The 
dense formatioii of the Oiinese infantry gave the Mongol^ 
archers an easy target. The hail of arrows had a devastating 
effect, and not ctch the best foot soldiers in the wrorld couM have 
stdod up against ihc mass pursuit of 200,000 fierce cavalrymen. 
In this first encounter the best army of the Kin Emperor ivas 
utterly destroyed, and Shan-si lay open to the invaders. 

Jenghiz now divided his forces. That the Monels might 
nourish themselves on the produce of the country, they had to 
be dispersed over spaces as wide as possible. There would be no 
danger in dm if the liaison service worked sadsfactorily. so that 
On the first appearance of a new hosdle army they could con¬ 
centrate at the threatened spot by spending one or two days on 
horseback. In actual fact, neither here nor in any of Jenghiz Khan s 
subsetjuent campaigns was comtnunicaiion between him and his 
generals ever interrupted, however far apart they might seem to 
be. The taedcs of marching separatdy and fighting in unison 
were brought by him to the highest perfection, with the result 
that the Mongols were always turning up to surprise the enemy 
by effecting junctions at the most unlikely places, and yet. when 
a decisive battle occurred, all their armies were related. 

Now three armies, under Jenghiz Khan s sons Juji, Jagatai,^ and 
Ogacai, spread out like a fan and invaded the rich province. 
Jenghiz, with his youngest son Tuli, surrounded tic western 
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capital At Ta-tung-fut having sofit Jehei with a fifth army eastward 
to ratoanoitre the passes liading into the plain of Peking. 

When Jebci surprised a weakly defend^ pass and coot it by 
stotniy Jenghiz raised the siege of the western capitai, and his three 
sons evacuated the fortresses and dries conquered by them, so 
due their father could lead the whole Mongolian avalanche across 
the low-lying plains of Eastern China up to the walls of Peking. 

It was here, when faced by the Intmaise town, that jenghk 
for the first rime became genumcly aware of the fomudible 
character of his almost crazy enterprise. What trenchc$» what 
moats, what walls! He rode round the fortress-city* How gigantic 
it was ! He had never dreamed that any human settlement could 
be so enormous. 

What was he to do f Surdy he would never be able to take by 
itorm these massive and imposin g walls defended by hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers. He could never hope to beconie lord of 
Kin. It was a ritanic rsdm of which this dtamc city was the 
capital He had already defeated four armies, each of which was 
more numerous than his own troops, and hb spies informed him 
that fresh armies were hastening from every quarter. For six 
mouths now hh horsemen had been ravaging the councry, with¬ 
out geedng beyond the boundaries of one single province, that 
of Shan--si. Now he himself and his forces had eniered the equally 
large province of Chi-li. The Kin Empire contained a dozen such 
provinces. Whither was he to turn ? Where should he begin his 
conquest I 

There germinated wichm him die norion of relinquishing the 
scheme as impracticable. Kin as a whole was not to be coerce^ 
and he had achieved other important objects. He had defeaira 
the Emperor's best armies; his Mongols had secured vast quanri- 
DCS of booty and vast numbers of slaves; they had enormously 
enhanced the importance of the Khakan. Jcbei, in his latest 
advance castwaidL had reached the end of the worldt the place 
where ii passed into che sea. What more could Jcngliiz wanci 
He was a couqueror; but if he now beg^ a siege, and latet had 
to abandon it without taking Peking, he would lose presrige. 
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Jcnghiz and his armes turned their faces horneward* 

Perhaps it would be better not to retiuti yet awliile into 
Mongolia, but to winter somewhere near at hand, keeping watch 
over the doings of the Chin^. He could not make up his muid 
whether to winter in Chi-li, in Shan-si, or on the MongoHati side 
of the Great WalL 


m 

The artny ivas already withdrawing when a Chinese general 
entered the camp. 

The barbarians' victories had aroused consternation in court 
drdcs at Peking^ It was hard upon eighty years since China had 
scdfcred any such invasion by plunderers. Hitherto the robbers 
had always fled directly the imperial troop appeared upon the 
scene, but now they seemed to be spoiling for a fight, for hardly 
did an army show itself than the nomads flocked to attack it from 
all sides. Their chieftain was incalculable. At length he was 
outside the walls of the capital, and the defenders looked for an 
attempt to take it by stonn, hoping that a reverse vdOs heavy 
losses would teach the barbarians the advantage of being content 
with rich gifts, and that they would return home* But the 
Khakan would not allow any of bis riders to approach within 
bow-shot of the w"alls+ From a distance they could be seen gallop¬ 
ing round the town* Now, without any negotiatiotis, without 
presenting any demands, they were retreating. What had the man 
got in his head? "Whither was he going? The Chinese decided 
that it vrould l>c better to parley^ 

Let the general sent to negotiate sound the Khan as to his 
intentionSi. say that 1^/ei-^Wang was astonished by his behaviour. 
Surely the Mongols and the Kins were at peace f Jenghiz Khan 
was the Chao-churi of the Enipror, the Warden of the Marches* 
"Why, then, had he invaded Kin ? 

Jenghiz Khan was himself surprised by the embassy. He had 
laid w^astc two of the most flourishing provinces of the Empire, 
and yet the mighty ruler expressed his belief that pace prevailed. 
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The whole of the cxtoisive country with its almost impregnable 
fortresses and gigantic cities still obeyed its lawful ruler, who 
now, instead of mafshaUmg his forces asked the invader why 
he had made an improvoked attack. Was there some Ihndamenxd 
weakness in Kin which had escaped himt 

Jenghiz received the general with appropriate honours, and 
began to question him. 

The envoy had been badly chosen* for he disclosed to the 
Khakan the internal condition of the Empire- 

The Kin Emperors, though they had ruled Northern China for 
nearly a hundred years, "were still regarded by the Chinese as 
usurpers. Even though they had unified the country* had made 
successful war upon the South Chines realm of the Sungs* taking 
away from it all the provinces that lay immediately to the south 
of the Hoang“ho, and even though they had thoroughly adopted 
Chinese manners and customs, they were barhaiians from the 
north, fiom Manchuria, who had ovcrthroi^Ti the Liao Dynasty, 
and they had never been recognised by the Chinese as legitimate 
rulers. The peopk looked upon them as oppressors, considered 
themselves to be ettslaved, and would never love the upstarts. In 
the south, the Sung Emperors were their enemies; to the north¬ 
east, between Yen-king and Korea, was Rhitan, the homeland of 
the Liao Dynasty, and there a prince of that dynasty was still 
living—though as no more than a vassal of the Kin Emperors. 
If Jenghiz Khan was willing to help the Liao Dynasty to regain 
its rights* this general* being himself of the liao family, was ready 
to enter the Mongol’s service. Many others throughout the 
country held the same view . 

Jenghiz carefully considered his position. His riders could get 
the better of any Kin army in the open field* but they were not 
abk to take these huge fortresses, or, if they succeeded in talcing 
them, to hold them. Any Mongolian garrison would be lost in 
this Hood of men. But what if he could win over the popular 
masses svith the aid of the Liaos * Why should not the Liaos be 
regents under his overlordship 2 

His decision was made. The war was to be continued. He 
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remained neither in Chi-li not in Shan-si, but mardied north¬ 
ward. To the tiordi was the system of double walk which had 
been intended to prevent his incursion into China. Contemplaffid 
from within they were far less aw^esomc* and between the inner 
and the outer Great Wall were the counties imperial broods 
marcs, &cm whom came chargers used by the Kin cavalry. 
With one blow he got possession of these brood-mares, so that 
he no longer felt any amdety about providing his own riders with 
remount, while he cut off the supply of horses for the Kin army* 
Thenceforward the Emperor would be able to place few besides 
foot soldiers in the field ag;ainst hlmt men whom he could disperse 
with his ovra swift cavalrymen whenever and wherever he 
pleased- 

He settled down for the wantcr outside the Great Wall* suffi¬ 
ciently far away to be free fiom a surprise attack^ and be sent a 
delegation to the Prince of Liao in KhicarL 


IV 

In the spring of 1212, a rising of the Liaos occurred in Khitan, 
while jenghiz Khan simultaneously began to lay waste tbe Kin 
provinces northward of the Great Wall- He defeated the army 
sent against huu^ andp upon die heck of the fl)^g Chinese^ he 
recrossed the Great Wall to appear onc^ more in Slian-si. Here 
an unpleasant surprise awaited him. During the winter the towns 
had been occupied in reorganising their defences; the fortresses 
he had destroyed bad been rebuilt; be must begin his conquest 
all over again. 

To force a speedy decision* he left the smaller places undisturbed, 
and invested die capital of die province, the western imperial 
residence of Ta-tung^fu, Chinese reinforcements were prompdy 
sent, and as prompdy beaten. Then he tried to rake the fortress 
by storm, but die city was impregnable to the onslaughts of his 
riders- When he himself led one of the storming parties, he w as 
wounded by an arrow. 
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Now dij^tecable news arrived fifoin Kiiiun. Imperial troops 
had appeared there, putting down tebellioQ, defcadng the rebels, 
and threaien hig the Liao Prince hiin$el£ 

The Kin Empire was too strong for hini- 
Any other rhiffrain would have pven up the game as hopeless, 
and would have reared to the safety of the steppes* But w'hat 
jenghia had planned to do a year before, now seemed out of the 
quesdon, for in the interim be had gained allies, and had told 
diem of his intctidon to overthrow the Kin Empire. He must 
fight the struj^c to the bitter end- 
Rcdring once more beyond the Great Wall, he began, with his 
Mongols, to practise the art of siege. To the aid of the Prince of 
Liao, he sent Jcbti Noyon with several tumans. During a winter 
campaign, jehei met in various engagements the impciial artnics 
in Khitan, and endeavomed to take the eastern capital Liao-yang. 
But he failed to do so, just as Jenghii bad folcd in his attack on 
the western capital Ta-tung-fo These fortresses proved impreg¬ 
nable against die Mongols, 

Then he tried die fiivouritc Mongolian tactics. Spreading a 
rumour that a relief army was on the way from the Kin Empire, 
he raised the siege, and commanded so rapid a retreat that he 
actually left his baggage and his tents beneath the walls of Liao- 
yang. Having continued the withdrawal for two dap, he then 
provided his riders with fresh mounts, and traversed the whole 
distance back to the city in a single night. His ruse proved success¬ 
ful, foe he found the garrison and some of the noti-comhatant 
population plundering hts abandoned camp, while all die gates 
stood wide open. He rode down the looters, and took the town 
by storm. 

As a result of this Mongol success, the Khitan Prince, who had 
been wavering, now declared himself King of Liao-tuug and 
placed his kingdom under the protectorate of Jenghiz Khan- 
NcKt spring, the Mongols organised a more serious onslaught. 
The third campaign opened with a systematic conquest of die 
northern provinces. No city, large or small, was overlooked. In 
their attacks on the less strongly fortified places, the Mongols 
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Icameti how to deal with the more formidable walled towns. 
Jenghia Khan’s youngest son Tuli and his son-m-law Chiki set 
die EJcamplc, by being the fust to scale the walls. His other sons 
and his generals fought in the mountain passes, which they took 
one after another. At length, the pledge given by the Liao general 
sent to Jenghi^ as negotiator by the Kin Emperor, was fulfilled. 
Now that it had become plain that the Mongol invasion was no 
mere robber raid but a carefully planned conquest, various generals 
of Khiian deserted to Jenghir Khan with all their commands. 

Soon he was not only master of Shan-si, but was able to block 
the entrances into the plain of Eeking. 

At this moment, when the danger gjew continually greater, 
in die “middle capital” a palace revolution broke out. 

The Kin Emperor, during the days of greatest need, had issued 
die usual decrees of anmesry, and had rc-appointed cashiered 
generals. One of these, Hu-sha-hu, the eunuch, whom the 
Emperor had reinstated in command of an army, suddenly 
occupied Peking, killed the gpvemor, stormed the Imperial 
Palace, and murdered Yuen-chi. 

JenghhE, breaking off the various actions in which he was 
engaged, hastened to Peking, fully expecting that the gates of 
the fortress would now be opened to him. 'What could this 
revolution be other dun a revolution of the supporters of the 
Liao Dynasty? He did not know that die Kliirans of the Liao 
Dynasty were regarded by the bulk of the Chinese as strangers 
and foreigners, just as were the Manchus of the Kin Dynasty. 
Thc Liaos, like the Kins, had been alien conquerors three hundred 
years before, and, like aU the conquerors of China, had absorbed 
the manners, customs, and mode of thought of the conquered 
people, which accepted them without apparent demur, and. under 
the dynasts' generals, fought for them against new conquerors, 
so long as “Heaven stUl ga™ them dominion over the Middle 
Kingdom”. But the Chinese proper never recognised these foreign 
rulers as genuine Chinese. 

The eunuch Hu-sha-hu was as fiu from being a supporter of 
the Liaos as he was from favouring the "northern barbarians”. 
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His revolution was a private af&ir. After having slain Yucn-chi, 
he declared hirw«lf commander-iiwiiicf of die Kin troops, and 
set up as emperor a man he regarded with &vour, a prince of the 
Kin dynasty who ruled as H&uan-tsung. Then he took the field 
against Jengbiz Khan. 

Just outside Peking, in the neighbourhood of a ford, he made 
a surprise attack upon the Khakan. Although lamed in one leg, 
Hu-sha-hu the eunuch himself directed operadons from a wheel¬ 
chair, with the result diat for the first time since the opening of 
the Chinese War, the Mongols were beaten. This was the second 
and last defeat in the Ufc of Jenghiz Klian. It was only owing to 
the tardiness of action on die part of the Chinese flanking troops 
under General Kao-clii that the Mongols were saved from com¬ 
plete annihilation, so that jenghk was able to effect a fairly orderly 
retreat. 

Hu-sha-hu wished to execute the sluggard General 
whose delay had robbed him of the fruits of victory; bm the 
new Emperor Hsuan-tsung espoused the gcnetal’s cauw. and Hu- 
sha-hu therefore gave the ofiender a second chance. Being ninise 
coo ill to continue personal leadership of operadons, the eunuch 
provided Kao-chi with reinforcements, and ordered him to make 
a fresh attack upon the Mongok. 

Kao-chi obeyed orders, fighting with desperate courage, but 
Jenghiz bad marshalled his forces once more and had called up 
reserves. Bartlfi raged for a day and a night, being scubbondy 
fought. Then Kao-chi was repulsed, and driven back into the 
suburbs of Peking. 

He knew that this rime Hu-sha-hu would give him mort 
shrift, so he took rime by the forelock. At the head of 
retreating forces, he stormed the palace of the commao r- 

in-chief. , , ■ i • l 

Hu-sha-hu tried to flee, but got his legs entangled m his rol«. 

and fell Kao<hi caught him, decapitated him, and, accompamed 
by his soldiers, taking with him Hu-sha-hu s head, made for the 
Imperial Palace, where the new Emperor Hsuan-tsung was 
established. 
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With the bleeding trophy in hii hands, he begged the Emperor 
to Judge between him and the dead commander-in-chief. 

The general s threat was plain enough. His soldiers surrounded 
the Imperial Palace: and Hsnan-tsiuig was no more a hero than 
the last emperor had been. He therefore suddenly called to mind 
that Hu^ha-hu had been a rebel ^ slayer o f emperors, who had 
usurped the title of field marshal: and this recreant emperor 
therefore deprived the man who had set him on the throne, and 
the only man who had proved able to inflict a defeat upon the 
Mongols, posthumously of all titles and dignities- His oficnecs 
were publicly proclaimed, Kao-chi was praised for the murder, 
and appointed commander-in-chief in Hu-sha-hu^s place* The 
soldiers who had stormed Hii-’sha4iu"s palace w'crc rewarded. 

These events took place while jenghiz Khan was at the gates of 
Peking, and was sdU finding the fortr^ impregnable. 

Soon he was seized with wrath. Did these Chinese tliink they 
could despise him because they were sitdng behind strong walls f 
Could they go on chafiernig with one another as if he, Jenghiz 
Khan, were not in the country f Did the Kin Empire so lictle 
realise that it was at war? He would soon show them that he was 
in tamest. 

Jenghiz Khan had no further tlioaght of reuring into winter 
quarters nor would be order his Mongols to break their heads in 
the vain attempt to bancr down impregnable fortresses. He 
divided his forces, indudtng the forty-six Chinese divisioiis which, 
under various generals, had come over to his side, into three 
armies, and sent one of these armies under the command of his 
brotber Kasar eastward into southern Manchuria. The second, in 
three divisions under his three cider sons, was dispatched south¬ 
ward across the plateau of Shan^: while he himself, with his 
son Tull and the middle army, marched south-eastward towards 
Shan-tung through the low-lying plain of China. 

The Mongols spent the whole autuinn and winter pillaging^ 
murdering, and burning, in three great streams that ravaged the 
realm of the Kins. Flaming houses, depopulated towns, and 
smoking ruins marked their passage* 
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The Chinese generals barricaded themselves within their 
fortresses, and suinmooed the peasants of the neighbourhood to 
come CO their defence. Thereupon Jenghiz Khan commanded that 
the old men, the women, and the children who had been left in 
die villages should be seized and driven in front of his own troops 
when they advanced to take a city by storm. The peasants refused 
to shoot at their own fatheiSt wiveSt and children^ to use fiery 
missiles, or fling burning pitch. They would not fights 

Only a few places w'hose garrisons prompdy went over to the 
side of the Mongols were spared. All the others were razed to the 
ground. In less chan six months* ninety enclosed and forufied 
towns had been sacked and burned. As far as die Hoang-ho, which 
in those days debouched into the YcUow Sea southward of che 
promontory' of Shan-tung, there remained only eleven fortresses 
which, having still proved impregnable, though invested, arose 
like idands. The whole country had been kid waste. Famine and 
pestilence spread in the train of the Mongol invaders; the corpses 
of the slain lay unburied in the fields or floated down the rivers. 
This was the upshot of the wrath of Jenghiz Khan, 

In the spring he issued orders to his armies to return, and unite 
outside the w^alls of Peking. But as they w'ere on their w^ay back 
through the devastated area, they themselves were smitten by 
pestilence. The Mongolian armies which reassembled outride 
Peking were much w'eakec and less splendid than they had been 
when they set out. 

Nevertheless the army leaders, flushed w^th victory* intoricated 
by the vast spoils which year after >xaT had been brought into 
Mongolia in endless caravans, were insisting that the Khahan* as 
the crown to his victories* should lead them to take Peking by 
storm. 

Jenghiz Khan rejected this idea. He realised that* even 11 he 
could take Peking, be would never be able to hold it^ any mom 
than he could conquer this great realm with its 50*000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. What did it matter to him whether a member of the Liao 
I>ynasty or a member of the Kin Dynasty should rule over it i 
rhini had been sufficiently weakened and humiliated. Besides, 
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tbe pesdleiices whkb lud i^ctcd his own troops iS well as the 
Chinese were a sign from Heaven, a warning. 

He therefore sent an envoy to Emperor Hsuan-tsvtng, to say: 
"All the provinces of your redm nor^ward of the Yellow River 
are in my hands. You have nothing left but your capiid. To 
this weakness Heaven has reduced you. Were 1 , in your extremity, 
to push you yet frrther, what would Heaven say to me ? 1 fear 
Heaven's wrath, and therefore prefer to withtfraw my army. 
Can you not make some gifr to my generals which will content 
them with this dedsioQt" 

A crown council was held in Peking. The usual experience 
of China had been that only the weaker of two contending 
parties offrred peace to the otheTt and Held Marshal Kao-cht 
declared that the dme had come for a decisive battle, since 
jenghk Khan’s troops were exhausted and their horses must he 
we^. But the ministers were strongly opposed to this plan. 
It was craay to talk of further strugglrt. For years they had done 
nothing but fight. What had been the result? Their best army 
had been wiped out. They had sent a second, a third, a tenth. 
All, all had been annihilated. They shut themselves up in fortified 
towns behind big walls. The places were taken by storm and 
burned. The most elaborate machiiiery of war, the mighty 
fighting engines, even such terrible instruments as those which 
hurled explosive fire—these Mongolian devils regarded wricb 
contempt. Whatever defensve measures had been tried, had 
turned out dL Were they to increase the angec of the enemy 
by rejecting o&rs of peace t 

Emperor Hsuan-tsung, therefore, dispatched one of the 
mmisters of stale to jenghiz to open peace negotiations. 

The Kin Empire promised a general amnesty. The Khitan 
Prince should he recognised as the independent ruler of Liao- 
tung Qcnghia had never left his allies in the lurch or frilcd to 
fulfil his pledges to them). As a sign of Hsuau-tsung’s genuine 
will to pcaoe, he would give the Khakan a daughter of the late 
Etnperot Yuen-chi in marriage. She should be provided wfith 
Suitable ctjuipment and a sufficient train. 
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Pcjce was signc^t and towards die cod of spiing 12141 three 
years after his hist great incursion into the Kin Empire, Jenghiz 
Khan set out for home, being accompanied as &r as the honticr 
hy die imperial minister. Never again was the first Khakan to 
set foot upon the soil of China. 

He had good reason to be gratified with his success. Neither 
the Gieat Wall of China nor the fortified passes nor the moun- 
fain^ nor the enormous walls of the fortress-ades, had been able 
to save the population of a fifiy-milhon empire &om the 
two hundred thousand Adongotiui riders. The Kin Empire 
had been defeated and devastated, so that decades would be 
needed for its reconstruction. Jenghiz Khan had no lOTger 
any reason to he anxious about the intrigues of the Chinese. 
They would he very slow, in future, to pick a quantl 
with him. 

For a moment he was detained hy a new problem on the 
fronder. What was be to do with the tens of thousands of 
prisoners whom, during the campai^, he had employed on 
forced labour digging trenches for his attacks on the fortresses 1 
They might be carriers of pestilence, tt would be impossible to 
transport the bulk of them across the Gobi E^csert, nor would it 
be advisable to send rhem to their homes, for they had learned 
too mudi about the Mongolian art of war and might hecomc 
dangerous adversaries if they were enrolled in the Emperor s 
armies. Well. Jenghiz cared litde whether Chinese lived or 
died. He commanded diat the skilled handicraftsmen, the artists. 
and the men of learning should be spared, but that all the others 
should be killed. 


V 

It was too late in the season to cross the Gobi, which is 
exceedingly hot in summer, so Jenghiz encamped on the marge 
of the desert^ in the oasis of Dolon-nor. 

The first news which reached here &om CtunA was th^t 
Emperor Hsuan-isung had issued a proclamation to his people 
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informing them that he was lemoving his residence from Peking 
to the southern capital on the odier side of the YcUow River, 
to the place which is now called Kai-feng fu. The most urgent 
representations of his ministers had been unable to convince 
him that his departure would be regarded as a ft^ht and as a 
surrender of the northern provinces. The Emperor’s determina¬ 
tion to get farther away from the Mongols was fixed, and his 
intentions were supported by his chief adviser, Field Marshal 
Kao-chi, who was himself to accompany the sovereign to the 
south. To quiet the populace, and as a sign that the Emperor 
still thought about tlie wel^re of the northern provinces, the 
proclamation expressly dedared that the Crown Prince and 
Prince Wan-ycn, the military commandant, were to stay in 
Peking, 

“He does not mist my word,” indignantly exclaimed Jen ghk 
Khan when these tidings came to hmd. The Khakan added 
thoughtfully "He has c^y made peace in order to undertake 
conquest in the south/’ 

As if m conEnnation of these words, an envoy of the Sung 
Emperor reached the Mongol camp. This messenger, making 
a wide detonr, had come to acquaint jenghiz Khan with his 
master’s anxiety concerning the intentions of Eisuan-tsung. 

In the Sung Empire the victories of die Mongols had been 
celebrated almost as if they had been personal ones, for the de&at 

the Kin ruler was regarded as Heaven’s just punishment for 
the wars which the Kins had made upon the Sungs, robbing the 
latter of the provinces to the south of the Yellow River and 
imposing a tribme. 

The year before, the Sung ruler had for the first time dared 
to withhold the annual “gifb" of 250,000 ounces of gold and 
250,000 pieces,of silk. Now, of a sudden, the Mongols had 
withdrawn, and the Kin court was being moved a long stretch 
southward, to establish itself close to the Sung foontier. It was 
easy to understand why anxiety prevailed in the southern empire, 
and the envoy had been dispatched to ascertain, if he could, the 
precise intentions of the Mongolian monarch, and to show him 
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how dangerous it would be to allow the Kins to reestablish 
their power. 

The mitiistcr from a highly dvilised country where literature 
and die arts flourished, the mandarin tom a court whose 
splendour, prosperity, and etiquette were enormously developed 
(so that even the Kin Emperors were regarded, as upstarts and 
barbarians), needed some dme before he could grow accustomed 
to the crtiTidirinm prevailing at Dolon-nor. He inquired carefiilly 
about the detaik of the ccieinoiual to be observed at the audience, 
and was told that on entering the tent be must not tread on the 
threshold, nor must he subsequently lean against the pillars 
which supported the great marquee, for the punishment was 
death, and in any case, pending sentence, he would immediately 
be fledged by the guardsmen. 

Tlie gorgeously robed ambassador had to walk between two 
fires, the disciple of Confucius being told that thereby he would 
be cleansed from aU evil 

The magnificent presents he was bringing to the Mongolian 
ruler had also to be carried between these fires, although thereby 
the cosdy and delicate scuffs were singed. 

Then for seven days they had to tic beneath the open sky. to 
be shown to the gods, even though the sun and the wind bleached 
their colours, so that many valuable textiles intended only for 
the shelter of the imperial palaces were destroyed. 

At length he was ^wed to enter the marquee. Everything 
within was bathed in a strange twilight, the only illumination 
coming through a round hole in the middle of the top of the 
tent and between the open curtains of the entry. Direedy 
opposite the latter, at the far end of the marquee, was a huge 
wooden platform, draped with carpets, on which stood the throne 
of the Khakan and the Chinese princess. Near die throne, at a 
somewhat lower level were half a dozen lesser wdves. k an 
enormous orclc, upon stools and benches, were the princes, 
army and other notables, while facing them were the 

women brought from conquered Kin—women whom die 
Mongol aristocrats had taken to wife, All were much ornamented. 
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over-dressed, wearing jewels and gold trinkce. Ac die entry, 
on one side, were mighty tables, which groaned beneath the 
burden of gold and sUver goblets filled with koumiss and sauce¬ 
pans cxiacaining boiled meat. On the other side was an orchestra 
of about twenty of the best Chinese lute-playcis. On the throne 
in die half-light, towering over the assembly, was the imposing 
figure of Jenghiz Khan who was the only person present to 
wear no tdnkeL Whenever the Khakan stretched out hh hand 
for his drinking-cup, the musicians began to play, and there 
was a tumult throughout the tent as the men and women rose 
to their feet, danced, and dapped their hands. The whole picture 
was uncanny and barbaric. 

The envoy from the Sung ruler found it hard, in this environ¬ 
ment, to state his commlsson in carefully chosen phrases with 
the usual courtly flourishes. It was a relief to him that the Khakan 
let him finish his address without further ado, and had the 
message interpreted without any sort of inteiiupdon. 

Then came a pause, and Jenghiz Khan's reserved countenance, 
his unfathomable glaiKe, betrayed nothing of his chougfats. The 
only answer was that the ambassador could have as much 
koumiss as he liked. He was motioned to a seat on the left, where 
the women were. But this could not have been intended as an 
affiront, for he was on a higher level than the floor, close beside 
the Khan of Khans' wives. He could drink rice-beer with them, 
and talk to them in his own tongue, and whenever he drank 
the mtistdans struck up and the Mongolian warriors danced in 
front of him. 

Bur still not a word was said about his message. Neither that 
day, nor bter. His mission seemed to have been forgotten. No 
council was summoned, and no new audience was held. 

The Kliakan had not declared his will, and vainly did the envoy, 
after tire manner of the Chinese, try to glean from the courders 
something about the intentions of the Mongols. The Mongols 
had no intentions. 

TJicy rode, they practised archery, they went Jiawking, and, 
on the great square in front of the marquee, they played ball 
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with their sovereign- The Chinese envoy could watch if all from 
his own tent. He saw Jenghir Khan’s imposing 6gure as he 
rivalled his prince and Orlok in running after the ball, selrirtg 
it, throwing it—and laughing like a merry child when he made 
a better throw than the others. 

At length the envoy managed to arrange diat the K h ak an 
should meet him when out riding. Jcnghlz Khan reined in his 
mount, and the interpreter translated: “Why don't you come 
and play ball with ust We have been having a splendid game/* 
The amazed ambassador stammeringly replied that he had not 
had the honour of receiving an invitation. 

“Why should you bother about an invitation! If you want 
to come. Just come.” 

When, thereupon, the envoy came to the evening banquet, 
he was punished for his previous absence by being given so 
much rice~beer to drink that he had to be carried back to his 
tent. The next rime he actually succeeded in saying a few words 
to die Khakan about the amdedes of the Sung court, but the 
answer was curt and repellent. 

“I have made peace mth Hsuan-tsung.” 


VI 

A few months only had dapsed after three years of devastation 
and murderous war^uei only a few months of peace, but in 
this brief rim e die Kin Empire had collected its forces. 

Wan-ycn, the energetic commandant of Peking, aided by 
the Crown Prince who was eager for action, had been able to 
organise a national resistance in die northern provinces. The 
towns fhar had been dotroyed were rebuilt, their wails of hewn 
stone toweted once more. New armies arose out of nothing 
and marched towards Khitan. although the independence of 
the Prince of Liao-tung had been one of the stipulations of the 
peace treaty. During the E>a.tt]c that ensued it became plain that 
the Kin Empire had not lost its warlike spirit nor its power to 
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strike. Within a few weeks the troops of the monarch of Khitan 
were defeated, his capital Liao-yang was taken, and he himself 
driven out. 

Part of the imperial body-guard which aocompaJiicd Hsuan- 
tsung on hk southw-ard mar^ from Peking cottristed of^nien 
fix>m Khitan. As soon as they reached Kai-fcng fu, the Emperor 
commanded them to hand over their horses and equipment 
They knew that this was a mere preliminary to their being dis* 
banded, so they refused to obey* Having mudnied, they slew 
their commanding officer and elected a new one, who instantly 
turned hk coat and marched hack to the north. 

Government troops w'cre sent in pursuit and other detachments 
barred their way — but at this juncture the Khitans sent a delegation 
to Jenghi^ infomiHig him that they regarded themselves as his 
vassals and begged his help. 

This was a tuming-^point. Hitherto Jenghb Khan had hesitated 
to intervene, or even to send help to the fuckless Prince of Liao. 
But now Chinese troops placed themselves under hh orders. 
They were no longer on the side of either Kin or Liao, but on 
the side of the Mongols* Was he to allow them to be destroyed i 
He saw how strong the Kin Empire stiH was, and how quickly 
it had recovered from crushing defeat. If be aUow^cd events to 
rake their natural course, within a few months a new" and yet 
mightier Kin Empire would be establhhcd, all the more menacing 
becauK now it become aware of the strength of the Mongols 

and would do its utmost to crush these dangerous neighbours. 

Mukuli Tvas sent to the aid of the King of Lbo; Sabutii was 
commissioned to reconnoitre in Manchuria, the original home 
of the Kin dynasts; a third army rode southward to assist the 
insurrectionary guardsmen. 

Sabutai crossed Manchuria, reached the coast, marched 
southward along it, and brought the Khakan the surrender of 
the monarch of Korea. 

Mukuli found Uao-tung already in the hands of Kin troops, 
and a viceroy from Kai-frng bi was on the way thither. Mukuil 
attacked the Chinese soldiers, occupied the roads leading to the 
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capital Liao-yangr captured the Kin viceroy md gave his 
audiorkacioti to a general who had gone over to the side of 
Jeoghi^. This general came in state to the palate, had himself 
insc^d with ^ possible pomp* took over the reins of govern¬ 
ment* sent the officers on furlough, and opened the gates of the 
city to the Mongols. Mukuli was in the mind to punish Liao- 
yang severely for having revolted against the Liao monarchi 
but the Chinese general managed to convince him that by 
clemency he would win the confidence of the Khltans+ When 
Mukuli followed this excellent advice, a number of ocher Khitan 
towns went over to the Mongols, and in a trice the whole 
kingdom of Liao was purged of Kin troops. 

The third Mongolian army, having fought their way to the 
rebel guardsmen, fraternised with them, conquered the passes 
leading to Peking, and appeared once more before the gates of 
the city. But before die invesement of the capital had been 
eflccted, orders from Hsuan-tsung arrived, to the effect that the 
Crown Prince was immediately to leave the Middle Capital 
and to join the Emperor at Kai-feng fii- 

Vainly did Prince Wait-yen, who, in conjunction with the 
Crown Prince > had been the soul of the resistance^ endeavour 
to dissuade his coadjutor firom the jonmey. Vainly did he warn 
the Crown Prince that his departure for i^-feng (a would give 
the signal for a general rebellion in the northern provinces and 
would produce chaos. The other generals and dignitaries 
demanded that the imperial rescript should be obeyed. 

*^Do you guarantee your ability to hold the dty against the 
invaders they asked the conmiandanL 

Wan-yen could give no such guarantee^ During the brief 
interval of peace the hug)e dry had been but scantily provisioned 
out of the en\Troiiing countryside. A scarcity of food was already 
manifest. But the Crown Prince would surely be able to send 
supplies &om Kai-feng fir. 

He departed, and throughout the northern provinces the 
predicted chaos began. Various provinces and towTis declared 
themselves independents Thdr governors assumed royal dig;mty. 
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Some went over to Jengbiz Khan, to M away &om him a& 
soon as a chance offered. They fought against one another, 
agaimt the Mongols, against the troops still loyal to the Emperor. 

Mukuli w-as given stipteme conunandL with instructions to 
break the resistance. During the autumn and winter, his Mongols 
took more than eight hundred towns and vihages, some of which 
were destroyed, while othets were left intact under the command 
of Chinese governors. 

But Peking, despite Bmine and pestilence, resisted stoudy 
throughout the winter. One after another the relief armies sent 
fiom the south were defeated by the Mongols, hut Wan-ycn 
condnued to hold Peking. "When, in the spring, the last army 
bringing supplies of food in haste ftom Kai-fcng fti was inter¬ 
cepted and destroyed, and there seemed no further hope of 
rescue, Wan-yen proposed a last desperate sally of the whole 
garrison, staking all upon one hazard, to die if needs must, arms 
in hand. But the other generals refused to obey. 

Thereupon Wan-yen left the war coundl and w'cnt to his 
own palace. He wrote a letter to Hsuan-tsung describing the 
situation in the capital which bad been entrusted to him, 
reminded the Emperor of his earlier warnings, and accused 
Field Marshal Kao-chi, Hsuan-tsung's chief adviser, of treason. 
Then he begged his master to forgive him for having failed to 
carry out the orders to save Peking. Entrusting this letter to a 
faithful servant who, after the &11 of Peking, carried it to Kai-fcng 
fu, Wan-ycn bade farewell to his relatives and retainers, distributed 
his remaining worldly ptHscssions among them, and took poison. 

Next night the general who had been Wan-yen's deputy 
fled the palace with his mistress, leaving the place and the imperial 
women to the mercy of the Chinese garrison which had already 
begun to ravage and to loot. 

With s.ooo Mongols and the Chinese soldiers who had entered 
his service, Mukuli now entcied the mighty fortress against 
which Jenghiz Khan himself with the whole Mongolian army 
had twice vainl y done his best, 

-But even when this news came to hand, Jenghiz did not 
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stir from die oasb of Dolon-nor. The Kin Empire no Jouger 
interwtccl him* Its population of cownsfolk were dif&irac 
beings firom his nomads, and permanent aasodadon with them 
could only harm the Mongols. The Chinese seemed to be people 
willing 10 serve one man one day, anoehei man the next, ready 
to mm their coats at any moment, and to betray both sides, 
thinking only of personal advancement and personal possessions* 
Such men were not to be trusted. He would cotcr into tio 
community with them, as he had made his Mongols enter 
bto community with the Kcrai^, UighurSt and Naimans—for 
those who had commerce with the Chinese would lose the 
supreme virtues of the ddecs of the steppes: icddcss couragCp 
contempt for death, loyalty to the tribe and its ruler. 

The Chinese were shrewd, and might become dangerous, so 
they must be kept in subjection. They trembkd for their property 
and their lives, so they must be ruled by giving them cause for 
continued anxiety about their property and theu lives. Besides, 
they could mate a great many things which the nomads urgently 
needed, !&o these things should be taken from them. He sent 
Shigi Kutuku to Peking co bring the treasures of the Imperial 
Palace to Mongolia, 

The representative of the Khakan was received with the 
highest honours. The various courtiers endeavouredt each after 
his manner, to win the emissary^s ftivour by munificent gifts. 
The master of ihe horse brought him splendid mounts, die keepers 
of the imperial wardrobe sent rich brocades: the guardians of 
art treasures proffered golden chahees. 

At the arrival of each new present, Shigi Kutuku had a fresh 
outburst of enthusiasm. 

"k this all from the Imperial Palace?” he asked finally, 
"^cs, yes/* the courtiers hastened to declare. '** Where else 
would your poor servants find such costly articles t" 

”td that case/* explained Shigi Kutuku, **they belong to the 
Emperor." He went on; "And now, since wc arc the concjuerors, 
they belong to our Khakan. How could you dare to think of 
giving me anything that belongs to the Khakan ?” 
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For weeks heavily laden caravans set owe from Peking, 
conveying the treasure of the Imperial PalacCi all carefully 
listed, to the camp in the oasis of Dolon-tior. With every caravan, 
likewise, went a nomber of ^*tiscful^^ mail abo catalogued hy 
name and profession* They were artists^ astrologers, philosophers, 
engineers^ handkiaftsmctt- 

One day Jcnghiz Khan* examining these new arrivals, was 
struck by the appearance of a tall man with a long hlack heard* 
He was catalogued as Yelin-Ch'u&’ai, sage and astrologer, a sdon 
of the Liao family, 

^*7110 House of Liao and the House of Kin have always been 
enemies,'’ said Jenghl^. have avenged yon,'' 

"My father, my grandfather, and I mysdf were servants of 
the House of Kin,” answered Yelin-Ch uts'ai. should be a 
liar and a hypocrite if 1 were to cherish hostile feelings towards 
my father and my Emperor.” 

This answer pleased jenghi^ Khan. A man who had preserved 
a proper pride amid Ac townsfolk, who was willing to serve 
Aough not from fear and not to gain advantage, but simply 
&om loyalty and conviction, must be a man of mark. He engaged 
this prisoner in a conversation. 

When Aey finished calking, Jenghiz invited YeUtHCh’uts'ai 
to enter his service, as soothsayer and adviser. 

After this conversation, Jcnghiz Khan modAed his opinions 
somewhat. Those among Ac townsfolk who had preserved Acir 
characters must be reckoned as among Ae noblest of mankinA 
It was a pity Aar Adr doings were so often incomprehaisiUk. 
How, for instance, could Ae example of Wan-yen* Ae loyal 
commandant of Peking, counierhalancc the treachery of all Ae 
oAcr generals f Besides^ Wan-yen, wiA Ae few who remained 
loyal* Aould have gone on fighdng to Ae last, for Aen Jenghiz 
Khan would assuredly have commanded him to he taken 
ahve, and would have asked him, as he asked YcHu-Ch'uG'ai, 
to enter Ae service of Ae Great Khan. Wan-ycn would 
have been re-appointed governor of Peking, and perhaps 
of all Kin. . , , Of course no one Aould fear deaA, but 
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why should a man kill himselft Thh passed Jmghiz Khan's 
uudctstandiiig. 

vn 

The Kin Emperor sued for peace. 

"When the chamois and ihe stags have been killed, and only 
a hare is left alive, why should one not give him his libeityt'' 
said the Khakan. 

Buc the conditions were unacceptable. The Emperor was to 
cede all territories north of the Yellow River, was to renounce 
his imperial tide, and was to become King of Ho-nan as vassal 
ofjenghiz Khan. 

The war ’Went on. 

In the autumn^ Jcnghi2 sent an army to the south. It was 
defeated, and had to retreat across the iec on the Yellow River* 
A number of remote towns rebelled Partisan warfare seemed 
imniinenc, a long campaign of detrition against the almost 
innumerable inhabitants of the Kin Empire. Still* this would 
not need the presence of the Khakan, and there was alarming 
news from Mongolia. 

Guchluk, the Naiman prince* son of Baibuka Tayan, who, 
after the victory of the Mongols in the Altai Mountains* had fled 
to the court of the Emperor of Kara-Khitai, bad now himself 
become sovereign of that country. There was a ferment of revolt 
among the Naimans* unrest and anxiety among the Uighurs. 

In the summer of 1216, dicrefore* the Khakan, with his whole 
army^ and a vast amount of loot* marched to his horde beside 
the Onom In Kin he left Mukuli with 23,000 Mongols and 20,000 
Khican troops^ and he was to take cx^mmand of all die armies 
which, in the futiirei might submit to him+ Mukuli was appointed 
viceroy over the whole of the Kin Empire* Korea* and the 
Kingdom of Liao. Bidding him farewell, jenghiz said: 

"1 have conquered the lands north of the Ho-^han Mountains. 
It is for you to do the same with the countries south of these 
Mountains/' 
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J ENGHIZ miAN S retum to Mongolifl signiEcd lEW more 
than the retum of a ruler to bis country. A whole nation 
accompanied him on the homeward march. All the hordes 
of the Mongolian plateau as far as Lake Baikal and the Altai 
Mountains were now to he tcpeopled after having been almost 
void of men for five years, and the riders brought with them 
loot of unexampled splendour to store in their tents. Every¬ 
thing which nomads ere this had hitherto secured in chdi raids 
was pitiful when compared with the wealth which these wairiors 
brought with them. Slaves of both sexes, horses and camels 
charged with loads as heavy as could be carried—such things had 
hitherto been seen only at the feasts of princes. Now every 
Mongol could live the hfe of a prince; every Mongol was rich; 
every Mongol had an abundance of servants and slaves. The 
families of the warriors who had fallen in China were given 
a share, just as if the soldiers were still alive. There was no end 
of jubilation and feasdng. When listening to the stories told 
round the camp fire, the old men cursed theit age, while die 
youths who, during their fathers' absence, had grown to early 
manhood, longed to have taken part in such scrugeles and 
adventures. 

The nomads were very difierent folk from townsmen. Few 
of them were mainly conoemed with enjoyment, or tvith 
edinging to life and property; few of them were weary of fighting. 
There was not one of diem who regarded case and prosperity 
as the fundamental aims of existence. Their heaven^t Jenghiz, 
Khan of Khans, had taught them how to enjoy a manly life of 
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]ykidc and slaughter, and they had no otter wish dun to con¬ 
tinue it without end. 

Jenghiz Khan's words had been: '*The greaicst joy a man can 
know is tQ conquer his cnertiies and drive them before him. 
To ride their horss and take away dicir possessions. To see the 
faces of those who were dear to them bedewed with tcar$» 
and to clasp their wives and daughters ui bis arms^' For genera^ 
dons these words were graven into the minds of a whole people, 
and determined its behaviour* The mutual hosribries of the 
tribes had long since been forgotten- The war in China had lasted 
five years. For five years the tribes and clans of Mongolia were 
left to themselves unguarded and unwatched, and yet during 
the whole time there was not a single rising, nor did any group 
fall aw^y. In common hatdes and victories, their blood had 
become that of a united people, a people of horsemen and 
warriors, whose tribes and kinships had only one ambidon, to 
disdnguish themselves in the eyes of Jenghiz Khan. 

All die energies which, for many generadons, had been 
devoted to mutual feuds, were now, dtscipliiicd and inteiisifitd» 
a tool in the hands of the Khakan, ready at every moment to 
pour itself hte a torrent across any country to which he might 
point. 

But however bght the worth of human life was in general 
to Jenghiz Khan, he did his utmost to spare hh Mongolian 
Warriors, and praised every commander who had fulfilled his 
task ^"whilc avoiding overwork for his men or his horses * 
When be now commissioned Jujt* on the way to the territories 
\vhirb had been granted to him in die north-west, to destroy 
the MerkitSi who had once more assembled in their forests, anth 
during the absence of the army in Chtna, had troubled Mongolia 
by border raids—he assigned his eldest son chc crafty Orlok 
Sabutai as chief of General StaC but gave no accessory troops. 
And when he sent Jebei Noyon against the mighty realm of 
Kara-Khitai, he appointed for this purpose no more than 20,000 


men. 
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Kara-Kkicai was large and powerful, and had many populous 
dries. Its armies were brave* expcricnc«l in war, and liad often 
done more than hold rheir own in contcsc with the nomad hordes 
of the east and the north and with the fighters of Islam. Yet 
Jebei, with only 20,000 Mongolian riders, was now to call to 
account this realm, which extended across twenty 

degrees of longitude. 

But Jenghiz Khan, during the war in China^ had been kept 
well informed by his General Staff and its spies as to what was 
going on In Kara-Khitai. 

Guchlukp [he Naiman prince, in flight before the Mongols, 
married a granddaughter of the Emperor of Kara-Khitai. Then, 
with the help of thar ruler, he assembled the remnants of the 
Naimans around himself, and^ at the head of diis Naiman army, 
attacked his grandfather who wa$ upon a hunting expedition, 
and took him prisoner. Ac first he ruled Kara-Khicai in the 
prisoner's name, and then, after the lacter^s death, he himself 
ascended the throne. His rule was harsh and cruel. For love of 
his young wife, Guchluk, formerly a Ncstorian, became a 
Lamaist, and persecuted the Moslems, who comprised the bulk 
of the urban population of the empire. He closed the mosques* 
confiscated their property, put strong garrisons in the towns, 
and levied contributions from the inhabitants for the support 
of the soldiers. 

When Jenghk Khan sent Jebri against Kara-Khitai with no 
more than a force of ao,oqo men* he was counting upon the 
dissadsfaction of the popularion ; and, while* as usual, maitdy 
giving jcbei a free hand as to the conduct of the campai^, he 
instnicrcd him immediately after crossing the frontier to reopen 
the mosques, and to declare that he had no hosdliry towards 
peaceful ddzenj, but only against Guchluk, their oppressor. A 
nomad and a supporter of Shamanism, one who appealed 
without disdnetion to aU good and all evil spirits* one to whom all 
rdigiom were of equal value, and one ki whose following priests 
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of every coticcivable creed (SbamiitiSi Lamas, Buddhists^ Mani- 
chcans, and Nestorians) $aid their prayers side by side, suddenly 
became proccctor of dbc towns and of [slam. It was plain that 
Jenghia was wcU aware of the importance and powder of religious 
fanadcisin, and wished to mm it to account in order to save 
his warriors. 

Jebei^s command that the mosques should be reopened kindled 
ctithusksm with lightning rapidiry. As soon as the Mongolian 
riders appeared outside a towtn> a rising occurred among the 
Modems, and the garrison, if they did not flee, were rodtlessly 
cut down. All the gates opened before Jebci* all the Moham¬ 
medans hailed hiirt as their liberator, and^ since he kept his word, 
and his wcll-disdplincd troops refrained everywhere from 
plundering and burnings the v^olc eastern part of the realm, 
including such important towns as Khamit Khotan, and Kashgar, 
were speedily in his hands. 

The sudden appearance of the Mongols, the rapidity of their 
advance, and the loss of the strongest bulwarks o f his realm, took 
Guchluk completely by surprise^ He made one more endeavour 
to secure a favourable decision in the open field* but the army 
was already discouraged, there was no heart in the fighting of the 
Moslem sections^ so char he was defeated, and fled into the Pamirs. 

Hither and thither on the Roof of the World. Jcbei's riders 
hunted him, tindl the remnants of his army abandoned him^ and 
with a few diat remained faiihfii] he sought refuge in the savagp 
gorges oti the frontiers of Badakshan. The defeated Emperor 
was no longer worth the sweat of Mongolian warriors. While 
they amused themselves with the capture of the famous white- 
muzzled horses which for ages the Chinese had been wont to 
import for stud purposes from the Fergana Valley> a few native 
hunters, commissioned for the purpose by Jcbci. followied 
Guchluk into the utmost recesses of the hills, captured hlm^ and 
handed him over for the stipulated rewarcL 

Together with the head of his enemy, Jebei Hoyon sent the 
Khakan a thousand of the "heavenly white-muzzled horses as 
a gift. 
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"Guard against arrogance. Remember chat arrogance brought 
thciu ail to their end, the Wang-Khan, Baibtika Tayan, and the 
Kin Emperor/" Such was jenghk^ warning to his Oclok- but 
he fdt satined with the outcome of the enterprise. 

He was now at the dimas of his power. From the mountains 
which thrust upward into the skies, to the ocean which marked 
the end of the world, his word was law. In the east, the faithful 
MukuJi was busily at work effecting the final subjugation of the 
Kin Emperor; in the west, Jebci was riding chrougb the vaheys 
and over the passes of the Pamirs, to see if he could still find any 
tribes which were not ready to submit to his master. 

Juji, likewise, had performed his task, finishing the work 
which young Temuchin, five-and-thirty years before when 
with foreign ^d he recaptured Bonei* had not ventured to 
undertake lest he should disturb the balance among the tribes 
of Mongolia. He bad now taken a bebted but all the more 
thorough vengeance upon the Merkits, ravaging their forests, 
and eradicating one dan after another 

There was only one man, a son of Toto, whom Juji ^sished 
to spait^ The Merkit prince was so magnificent an archer, that 
the Mongols, themselves the best archers in the world, could 
not but admire his prowess, and Juji begged grace for the prisoner, 
as a penonal favour. 

But jenghiz Khan had learned diat dcmcncy to fees led to 
fresh wars, and he refused to pardon. 

"The Merkits,” he said, "are the most reprehensible of tribes. 
Toto*s son is an ant, who in time will grow into a serpent and 
become an enemy of the realm. 1 have laid low so many kings 
and armies On your behalf Why bother about this one man?" 

Juji was vexed that hb father rejected the petidon, but he did 
not venture to expose himsdf to Jenghiz Khan^s wrath. The 
Merkit prince was put to death, and Juji marched on to the land 
of the Kipchaks that he might work off his spleen on the steppe 
peoples of the Kirglu^ and the Tuniats, who had long sinoe 
forgotten that d:tcy bad ever been vassals, but were now accounted 
part of Juji\ dominion. 
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The fall of Kara-Khitai, and the appearance of a Mongolian 
army westward of the Irtysh^ around much attention in Western 
Asia. 

Hitherto, in this part of the world* all that had been known of 
jenghiz Khan was what the Moslem merchants had to relate. 
Just as to the Chinese world three decades carlicT he had appeared 
to be nothing more than a youthfiil harbaiiait chieftain who 
deserved his Chinese official tide, so hy the world of Islam be 
was accounted nothing but a nomad sovereign with a taste for 
order in his dominiont one who refrained from plundering 
mcrchantSp and w'ith whom good business could he done. 

Then the merchants brought tidings that the Khakan had 
conquered the distant realm of the Kin, of which, here in 
Western Asia, people had no more than cloudy ideas, and the 
devotees of Islam began to take notice. They themselves were 
now under the sign of a great conqueror, Ala-ed-din Mohamitied, 
Shah of Khwarkunia. 

The comparatively small State of Rhwarizm or ^^Khw'arUm 
Proper^* betw^een the Amu-Darya and the Syr-Darya^ immediately 
to the south of the Sea of Ar^, must be disringuished from the 
much larger Khwarizmia or Khw^arizmian Empire into which 
it was expanded by the conquests of Mohammed. 

The offrpring of a Turkish slave, tvbom the Sultan of the 
Seljiiks had appointed viceroy of the province of Khwarizm 
on the Lower Atriu-Darj^a, Mohammed had inherited from his 
Either a Khwarizmian rcalin W'hich extended from the Caspian 
to the neighbourhood of Bokhara and from the Sea of Aral to 
the Persian plateau. During incessant wars he cuUrged his 
dominions in every direction, across the Syr-Darya to the north¬ 
ward, and forced his w^ay inio the Kirghiz steppes. In the cast he 
conquered Transoxania wtih Samarkand and Fergana p subjugated 
in the south the mountain tribes of Afghanistan^ and extended 
his power westward across Irak Adjcmi. As the ^^Shadow of 
Allah upon Eaith^', as a “Second Alexander”, as 'The Great' ^ 
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and **The Viaorioui”* he wa$ akcady dreaming of a imi£eadon 
of the whole world of hkni under hk sceptre, and had demanded 
from the Caliph of Bagdad (the same Cahph about whom the 
crusading pieachtr Jacques de Vitty had written letters to 
European potentates), his recognition as Sultart and overlord. 

The Caliph of Bagdad, whose secular authority had become 
insignificaiit, so that be now ruled over no more than Meso^ 
potamia, still possessed^ in accordance with the doctrine of the 
Prophet* ovetwhehning tmponance as Cenunandtr of the 
Faithful and spiritual head of the Mohammedan world* The 
poliqr of the Caliph tow^ards the new dynasties that were 
perpetually ariring, each of them aiming at universal domhuon, 
resembled that of the Popes towards the German Emperors as 
soon as these grew overweening. Caliph Na^ refused to 
recognise Shah Mohammed as Sultan^ would not put Moham¬ 
med's name in the public prayers, and tried to effect an alHancc 
against the nilcr of Khw^aiizm among the still independent princes. 
But the letters proposing thb fell into die Shah’s hands while 
he was engaged in the conquest of Afghanisran, and as soon 
as he had proof of the Caliph^s intrigues, he summoned a Moslem 
council, denying Nasir s right to the throne of the Caliphate, 
and proposing to set up an and-Caliph. 

Now, without infringing the sanctity of the Caliphate, 
Mohammed could prepare for a campaign against Narir with 
the object of deposing hinL 

At the time these preparations were b the mating, the Shah 
received tidings of the appearance of a new ruler m the East 
beyond Kara-Khifai, He knew nothing about the MongoUau 
world, having heard merely of great conquests, of a campaign 
in the distant Kin Empire, of the raid of Mongolian riders into 
the Kirghiz steppes; but he thought it would he more cautious 
10 postpone his campaign against Bagdad. He began to build 
fomesses in the east and north of his domiiiion, and sent an 
embassy to Mongolia^ 

jenghit Khan knew much more about the Moslem world 
than the Shah knew about the Mongolians. From Mohammedans 
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came thousands of thinp which the nomads found extremely 
useful: chain armour^ which no arrow could pierce; steel helmets 
and shields; carcfiJly forged scimitars; also exquisite articles for 
female adornment, glass utensils^ many-coloured carpets which 
were as soft as down; w^onderful silks. Through the envoys^ 
he conveyed an offer to AdohaninicdT there lord and master. It 
ran as follows: 

“I am ahtady acquainted with die siae and the pow'er of your 
Shah s realm. He is the ruler of the West, just as 1 am the ndcr 
of the East* and we should do well to live together on friendly 
terms. Our boundaries come into contact in Kipchak^ and it 
would be advantageous if the merchants could move freely from 
one country into the other.'* 

He also sent a return embassy bearing rich giEs: ingots of 
silver* jade^ camefs hair textiles^ fiirs. To flatter the Shah, aU 
jenghia* cnvoj's ’were Mohammedans (UighurSj traders &om 
Eastern Turkestan); none of them were Mongob. They tvcrc 
led by a merchant named Mahmud Yelvadsh. 

He was given so distinguished a reception chat the court of 
the usually arro^nt Shah w'as speechless. Then their ruler began 
CO ask quesdons. 

Mohammed wanted to know whether the Khakan ruled many 
peoples; whether he had really conquered the disunt Kin 
Empire; and^ finall y^ under rhe rose, and in veiled terms, he 
inquired whether the Mongol Khan could be a danger to himself. 
He warned the leader of the envoys: 

**You arc a Moslem* and you were bom in KhTwariim., so 
you must cell me the truth without concealment. You knoiv the 
517 ^ and powder of my realm. Is the Khan's army as strong as 
mine or not^^ 

Was there not a threat undecl^itig this quesdonl' The Shah 
had Icamcd that Mahmud Yelvadsb was a Khwanzrtuan by 
birth. He therefore regarded the merchant as one of his o’wn 
subjects^ and the answer would have to be couched in such terms 
as not to vex the questioner. Nevertheless, as a good Moslem* 
Mahmud must tcH the (xudi. He thought of the womkifuh 
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rtcbly adorned honcmcn of the Moslem ruler, and of the Khakan s 
men whose eguipmenc was by no means so splendid, being care** 
fully adapted for war purposesi and his reply was a diplomatic 
masterstroke: 

“The sheen of the army of jenghk Khan, compared with 
the ladunce of the warriors of lie Sultan of the World, is like 
the light of a lamp as compared with that of the luminous orb 
which sheds its glory all over the worldi like the countenance 
of a monstrosicy as compared with the charms of a RumeUan 
Turk- Also the number of your waniois greatly e^tcccds the 
number of those of the Khan of Khans,” 

This information was pleasing to Mohammed. A commercial 
treaty was drafted to the mutual sadsfactioa of the rulers of the 
East and of the West, and while on one ade and on the other 
the first caravans were being made ready, the Shah set out west¬ 
ward towards the Cahphate—at about the time w^hen Jebei 
Noyon was taking the field against Kam-KhitaL 


IV 

Simultaneously with the news that Shah Mohammed was 
preparing for a campaign against Bagdad, rumours reached the 
Cahph s court to the effect that, in the cast, on the other side of 
the mountains of A^hanistan, a niigbty realm had been estab¬ 
lished. At once rhe Caliph made inquiries about this realm, and 
learned ^above all fiom Nestorian Chiisdans whose communities 
were dispersed for and wide throughout Asia), that the ruler 
of the East was an enemy of the Sbdi and a Christian. 

This information was a strange min gling of fort and fictioii. 
Underlying it was the legend of Prestei John, die Christian King 
of India—a legend which had been rife in the Orient for nearly 
a century. 

The story origmated at the dme of great struggles in China, 
The Liao Dynasty had just coUapsed in face of Kin attacks, and 
to avoid absolute annihibdon, one of the most cnc^ctic Khitan 
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princci of the liao Dytiasty, Ycliu-Tashe by iisinie. had tumed 
westvr ard Vpith hfc armed forces, crossing the Gobi E>eseit from 
east to vfest to found the realm of Kara-Khitai in Tujrkestau* 
when this new ' wghry realm in the east" soon defeated the 
Seljuks (whct$e power extended from -Egypt to the Pamirs) in 
a sanguinary conflict, the news of the victory swept across vast 
spaces to reach the ears of the CrusaderSp who were then 
besieging Damascus. It went without saying that this enemy of 
Islam who had so unexpectedly cropped up in the east must be 
a Chrisdan; and seeing that, since the days of Alexander’s 
campaigns, Europe had known that somew^hete m the east was 
the wonderland of India, fancy speedily constnicicd out of the 
Khitan prince Yeliu-Tashe a Chiisuan '"King of Indk", who w^as 
given the name of Prester John. WbeUp now, the bravest repre¬ 
sentatives of Christian kni^thood were defeated by the Seljuks, 
although this army from the cast had been victorious over ^m, 
Prester John w'as etjuipped with incalculable powets, and described 
as a King of Kings, That was how the legend reached EuiopCp 
where it had a long life. 

The Scljuk tealjn crumbled to pieces. Is its eastern portion 
the powerful Khw^arizmian Empire of Shah Mohammed was 
established; meanw^hile the struggle against Kara-Khitai con¬ 
tinued, When Guchliik, who in youth had been a Nestorian 
Christian, began to persecute the Moslems, the Ncstorians no 
longer entertained a doubt. The mighty new realm in the east 
must be a Christian realm, and its nder, a descendant of Prester 
John, must be an enemy of the Shah. 

The Cahph, who, in his utmost need, w^ai ready to ally himself 
with Death or the Devd, went to the Nestorian Patriarch of 
Bagdad to ask his intermediadou. Centuries of close community 
in the big dty of Bagdad had rubbed the angles ofrboth Christians 
and Moslems; the two spiritual chieftains understood one another 
very well; and, in return for a promise from the Cahph to remove 
a mosque built too near the Chrisdan quartets, the Patriarch 
wa5 willmg, in conjunction with the Caliph (to whose secular 
power the Nescorians woe subject), to send a dispatch to this 
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King of the Ease, The proposal to be made to Jenghiz was thatp 
as soon as the Shah of Khwaiizmia Invaded the West^ Jenghiz 
should lay waste Mohammed’s territories &om the East, Glorious 
victories and abundant loot awaited the eastern conqueror. 
Then a difficulty occurred to the Caliph and the Patriarch. 
How were they to send this message to the Sovereign of the 
East? The only way lay across the territories of the Shah of 
Khwarmnia. It wotild never do to let the messenger carry a 
writingp which might fall into the Shah’s hands; and yet he 
must have credenrials of some sort. 

Then someone had a brain-wave. The intended messenger's 
head was shaved; with a pointed instrumenc, red-hot, his cre¬ 
dentials were branded into his scalp; a blue pigment was rubbed 
into the bums. He was made to Icam hb message by heart, an<h 
as soon as his hair had grown long enough, he was dispatched on 
his long journey to the East* 

By the time he had crossed Bokhara and got as (ar as Samar¬ 
kand, the w orld had assumed a difficrent aspect- Shah Mohammedp 
at die head of his army^ was already marching w'cstwaid, w^hde 
Jebei was hunting Guchliikp the defeated Emperor of Kara- 
Khltai^ through the gorges of the Pamirs. In Samarkand, too^ the 
envoy heard tell of the Mongolian Khakan, who styled himself 
^'Lord of the East”, and of the caravans which were w^ont to 
enter his realm by way of Kipchak, 

After a while “arrow”-messcngers came from Juji^s domains 
to Jenghiz to relate that in the Kirghiz steppe a ragged fellow had 
appeared declaring that the Caliph of Bagdad had sent him as 
envoy to the Lord of the Mongols. 

Jenghiz had learned froin the Mohammedan merchants that 
Bagdad was a dty of wonders^ somewhere in the w^est^ on the 
edge of the world — so far away that no one hitherto had ever 
gone thither from Mongolia* There the Caliph held sway, a 
descendant of the Prophet, the religious head of aU the Modems. 

With the utmost possible speedy the mcsscngccs returned to 
Juji with mseruedons that the man was hmandy to be sent to the 
horde beside the Onon. 
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IJ3 

Thanks to this envoy from the Mohammwian md the Nestorian 
religious chiefs, the Mongols' field of vision for the first 
rime emended beyond the regions of JEastem and Ccniral Asia, 
jenghb: now learned that Shah Mohammed was not really the 
"Lord of the West**; rhar on the farther side of his realm there 
lay other countries whose sovereigns were at enmity with 
Mohammed; and that even these distant lands were not the end 
of the world, for beyond them was the realm of the Christians, 
who were again sending armies into the land of the Caliph, 

He knew the East well enough- There he had come to the md 
of the world. But westward its extent seemed endless; and every¬ 
where in those distant regions there prevailed condidom similar 
to those which he had known during his youth in Mongolia- 
Everywhere ihe kings were at war with one another, and there 
w’as no supreme nder- 

Jenghiz felt little inclined to intervene in the quarrel between 
Caliph and Shah. He noted* indeed, that Mohammed was an 
unrighteous and intolerant mler; that he made war upon Moslem 
sovereigns; that with fire and sword he ravaged their lands, 
Moslem and Christian alike; and that there were many mal¬ 
contents among his subjects. But the trade between Mongolia 
and Khwarizm was a useful asset The caravans moved regularly 
to and fro; and he had no special sympathy with the Caliph. 
Ti^ was a strange sort of embassy in which two high priests 
invited him to make war a^lnst a monarch. Priests should pray 
to God and not levy war against sovereign princes. If Heaven 
had not been on the ride of the Shah» bis adversaries w^ould not 
have been delivered into his hands. 

The envoy received the answer which, at an earlier date* 
jenghiz had given to ihc ambassador from the Sung Empire 
begging for the continuance of the war against the Kin Emperor; 
**I am not at tvar with him.” 

The embassy from Bagdad proved fruitless. 

But bter, when all the lands of Western Asia were laid waste 
by Jenghiz and when the bbrnic peoples were under the heel 
of the MongoU an d thought that thdr final min was at hand, the 
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Arab chronicim wrote^ “If it be tme, ai the Pcrskns relate, that 
Caliph Nasir summoned the TarUrs tnco our country* dus was 
a deed than which no criTue could be more heinous/^ 

All the same* it was cxcludvdy owing to this embassy that for 
several decades more the Caliphate was able to preserve its 
independence* What the envoy told them about ebe power and 
greatness of the Caliph produced so strong an impression upon 
the Mongols that the generals of Jenghiz turned northward after 
the conquest of Western Asia^ and made the Khakan acquainted 
with the Russian steppes* Not until Russia, Poland, and Hungary 
collapsed, after die conquest of every realm in Western ^k, 
did Jenghia" grandson Hulagu the son of Tull decide* in the year 
rzs8, to march upon B^dLl. 


V 

To begin with^ Mohammed's campaign against the Caliph 
was suarcssful. His army overran the se ini-independent prind^ 
palides which lay on his route^ and he made his way into Westem 
Persia. Only one moimtain range separated him from the low¬ 
lands of Mesopotamia when, at the opening of the year 1218^ 
the winter proved excessively severe* Ice and snow blocked the 
mountain passes; the Shah’s men were not inured to hardship; 
horses starved and men froze—so, half-%vay between Hamadan 
and Bagdad^ Mohammed faced about for rhe homeward march. 

He intended this to be merely a postponement. Ruler of an 
enormous realm, in command oFan invindble army, he hoped 
to return a year later even better equipped. But he was met 
by die unwelcome tidings that Guchlnk, the Emperor of Kara- 
Khitai, had just been slain by Jehei, Now die temtoties of the 
Khakan marched with his everywhere to the east and the north. 
Mohammed had the whole army recalled to the Amu-Darya and 
the Syr-Darya. It was better to have his fighting forces close at 
hand instead of more than a thousand miles away. 

"But when a mortal's star enters the constelladon of mis- 
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fortune/* writes » Perakn cliromder with regard to this dediion, 
'‘"face decrees due all his undertakings shall have an e&cc opposite 
TO that which he dcsir«» and nothing can save him—not the 
mo$t penetramg inteiligcnce^ nor ihc most extraordinary 
qualities, nor the most extensive experience. His merits arc 
annihiiated by the rigour of destiny. Although the angel of 
success h a d hitherto marched before Mohammedt and altliough 
fominatc constellations had made it easy for him to fulfil aU 
his wisheSt now he was overwhelmed with die greatest mis* 
fortunes chat can befall a prin ct* and the campaign against Bagdad 
seems to have been no more than a prelude to these.^' 

Hardly had Mohammed reached Samarkand than a mssage 
arrived from the important fronder fortress of Otrar to the efiTect 
that the governor bad captured a caravan, and that there were 
Mongohm spies among the Mohammedan merchants- 
Shi Mohammed sent orders; 'Tut them to death-" 

"''With thit command, the Shah signed his own death-warrant, 
writes the chronicler. '^Ta-ch drop of the blood he then shed 
was paid for by floods of his subjects* life-bloocL Bach hair of 
the victims* heads was paid for by a thousand heads, and each 
dinar was heavily outweighed by tons of gold." 

The governor did not miss the chance of seizing the rich 
freight of the caravan* and he ordered a massacre of the htmdr^ 
and fifty men who were with it, merchants, servants, camel- 
driven, all, all Only one of the sbva made his ocape. Fleeing 
CO the nearest Mongolian post, he reported, and was immediately 
sent to Jenghiz, 

The Khakan found it bard to believe that a sovereign should 
thus have broken his pledged word to allow caravans to pass 
untrammelled-through his territories. It must have been done 
by the governor on his own initiative^ and Mohammed could 
have known nothing about the maner. 

jenghia sent an embassy to Samarkand demanding from the 
Shah the surrender of the guilty governor. 

Mohammed Ak-ed-din (the Shadciw of AUah) could not 
believe his ears. An infidel dog, a Khan of the nomads* calling 
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him to account, him the Commander of Islam, the “Second 
Alexander”* Did this wrcKh dare to sit in judgment on one of 
Mohammed's governorst Was he threatening war? There 
could be only one answer to such an uuuIt* He had the leader 
of the embassy put to death. The other envoys had their beards 
singed off and m this condition were sent bade to the TCtmlcan 

The Mongols regarded an ambassador as sacred and inviolable* 
When Jenghiz was informed about ihc execution, and when he 
saw the way in which the other envoys had been insulted, we 
arc told that he shed tears, saying: “God knows that I am not 
responsible for this misfortune*” 

Then he shouted: “May Heaven show me the grace of findjpg 
energy for revenge.” 

His arrow-messengers were dispatched in all directions to 
summon half a condnent, reaching from the Altai Mountains 
to the Yellow Sea, for a campaign of vengeance. Every Mongol 
from the age of seventecc to the age of sixty took up arms: 
the savage riders of Kipchak, the Prince of the Uighurs with 
his warriors, a corps of Chinese artillery, regunoits from iChJtan 
and Kara-Khiut, answeecd the call and hastened to the colours^ 
Only one ofjenghji’ vassals, the Kingof Hsi-Hsia, refused, saying: 

“Is the Khakan not yet weary of subjugating the nationsi if 
his own army is not strong enough for what he wants to do, let 
him desist." 

A refusal at such an hour, the repudiation of a vassal’s supreme 
duty, enraged Jenghiz, and he said; 

“What is to prevent my marching with all my army a gair ^ q - 
the Tangut realm and razing everything there to the ground? 
What can prevent my destroying aU that is there, and exterminat¬ 
ing this people t" 

But the blood of the murdered ambassador was still crying 
from the ground* That vengeance must take precedence. 

“I have given my word.” Then, prophetically, he added: 
“Tbougb it be my last hour, I will call him to account for s nrh 
treason.” 



CHAPTER i:£ 


WAR AGAINST THE SHAH 


I 

I N the Kui Empire Mukuli was at work upon hh war of 
attridonf a comidcrable force was left in Mongolia to hold 
Hsi-Hsia m dicck- But the troops with which Jenghiz Khan 
marched westward numbered close upon a quarter of a milioa 
meti. 

Even more remarkable than the number were the organisation 
and the equipment of this army^ unrivalled in the world of 
that date. The experiences of the Mongols during their five 
ycai^' struggle against China were systematicaily turned to 
account. The skill of the foreign physicians, handicraftsmenf 
and tedmidsts was to be utilised in order to minister to 
strength. Every possibility had been considered, and every 
misadventure had been guarded against. 

The soldier must have in his kit, not only what he required 
for actual fighting, but also needles and thread, and a file for the 
sharpening of arrow-heads. There must be a shin: of strong, raw 
silk for the man to put on before going into batdc, for such silk 
is not penetrated by m arrow, hut driven into the wound, and 
the C^ese surgeons were able to exa^ arrow-heads, even 
when broken off* by pulling the silken ^bric out of the wound. 

Although the army consistied mainly of cavalry, it was 
accompanied by a heavy artillery train. Upon yaks and camels 
were t^en (carefuUy taken apart for transport), not only man¬ 
gonels and catapults, but also — though this was many years 
before, in Europe, Bcrthold Schwarz: "discovered" gunpowder — 
flame-throwers and cannons, to igiute W€K>den towers and over¬ 
whelm the defenders of fortroscs with a haii of stones and 
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iron. Chinese experts in earthworks and hridgc-building accom¬ 
panied the army^ on the way to the Syr-Darya Prince OgataS 
had to huild tio less than thirty-dght bridges. There were also 
hydraulic engineers to divert the course of rivers and cause 
floods that might help in siege operadons. 

There were special officers to see to the eejuipment of each 
troop i and should everything not be in perfect order, the 
responsible officer would be punished as well as the private 
who was at fault. Qnartemiasters with the advanced-guard had 
to choose camps for every divisiotL It was the business of others 
to make sure that when a camp was quitted nothing of importance 
was left behindL There were yet oAers to preside over the just 
distribudon of the loot. 

Each rider had three spare horses. His weapons were designed 
both for close combat and for fighting from a dlstancCn He 
carried a bow, two quivers with various kinds of anrowSj one 
of the quivers being ready for instant use, and the reserve- 
quiver sealed against damp« Then each man had a javelin, or 
a lance with a hook in order to pull the adversary out of the 
saddle; a scimitar or a batde-axe; and, not le^st, a lasso^ the 
Mongols being past-masters in the use of this weapon. As recently 
as the Napoleonic wars, a r^ment of ICalmucks {descendants 
of the Mongols) aroused a panic m the ranks of their enemies 
by using lassos iu the heat of a cavalry attack, unhorsing the 
FrcnchmcT] and galloping off with the helpless opponent trailing 
behind^ The Frenchi among whom a rumour was rife that 
thete were cannibals in the Russian army* believed that their 
comrades were destbed for the cookiag^pot. 


U 

Wc have reached the autumn of iai&* jenghiz Khan proposed 
that the huge army should assemble next spring in the land of 
the Uighurs on the upper w^aters of the Irtysh, intending to 
await the melting of the snows before leading his troops through 
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the pasi of Zimgaria—^that gate of entry by which the 

norrud tribes of the Omtral Asiatic pbteau have, for agC 5 , been 
accustomed to poui dictnselves in[0 the West. He kriew that 
before he could reach the Syr-Daiya he would have to cross a 
was^ that was almost waterless and foodies; chat be would 
have to transport an army of a quarter of a milhon men and 
more than a milhon horses over a desert in which they must 
nourish themselves as best they could—^for there was no other 
route. Id his campaign, a^inst the Kin Empire he bad used 
for his invasion any point along a frontier extending to three 
hundred miles; but the whole of the eastern border of the 
Shah^s icalm was protected by impassable mouncaais ranging 
to over aOtOOO feet. Even when jenghk, by a detour through 
the northern steppes, should at length reach the Syr-Darya, he 
would have several hundred miles more to traverse through 
hostile country before he could try to cut one of the vital nerves 
of the empire in the oasis of 21arafehan, where the capiuil 
Samarkand and the rich province of Bokhara lay* 

While the General Staff was still deciding upon the routes 
for the Various arnues, there arrived feom Kara-Khicai a report 
by Jebei Noyon* He had found a psth leading westward through 
the mountains. It could not possibly go anywhere else but into 
Khwarizmia, This meant that it would be pracricabic to invade 
that country^ not only bom the north by way of the Syr-Daryt* 
but also from the cast, so Jenghiz Khan immediately sent Juji 
with reinforcements for Jebei at Kashgar. They were to te- 
connoitre the new route. 

The Prince and the Orlok were soon agreed upon their pkn, 
so now, in mid*wintcr» began an audacious ride into the unknown 
beside which Napoleon^s and Hanmbal^s crossings of the Alps 
pale. The army of from 25,000 to 30,000 men entered the ckfc 
between the Pamirs proper and the Thian-Shan Mountains, 
riding through snow five or six feet deep, at a temperature 
which threatened to freeze the horses' legs, to teach the ice- 
hound passes of Kisd'-Art and Terek-Davan at i height of over 
13^000 feeL Amid ragbg snow-storms they struggled along in 
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a frozen world between mouDUin gknts considerably over 
20,000 feet high, the legs of their horses being wrapped in yak- 
hides, while the men were muffled up in "dadias"'—double 
sheepskin coats. To waim themselves, they opened the veins of 
their horses, drank the hot blood, and then dosed the wounds. 
All superfluous baggage, everything with which they could 
dispense, was throwis away to make the advance possible for 
men and beasts^ and yet die route was littered with the skeletons 
of horses. Only the skeletons, for the riders devoured the flesh 
ro the last morsel while it was sdll warrrL And at every mile of 
the advance there were left frozen corpses of men who had died 
from cold and exhaustion. 

Then, after unspeakable hardships and privations, there 
opened before the troops the lovely green valley of Fergana^ 
on the upper readies of the Syr-Darj'a—the bud of vineyards 
and silk-culturcp of ’wheat and scud-faxTns* no less celebrated for 
its goldsmiths* art than for its glass-blo’wccs. Hem the spring 
was already in full bloom. 

But as soon as they had descended into tlus oasis, as soon 
as their advancc^^guard appeared in the vilbgei and began to 
drive off catdc and to requisition fodder, Mohammed arrived 
with his &csb and vigorous army to form front against the 
Mongols, weakened by hardship and privarioru 

When he caught sight of the skm-dad nomads on their litdc 
rough-haired ponies, men without dchec cuirasses or iron 
shields, the ruler of Khwarimiia was almost inclined to regard 
diem ’with compassion. Nor did they seem to be in any mood 
for fighdng. At die first assault they fled, not forgetting, how^ever» 
during their retreat to discharge some ’well-aimcd arrows, 

Mohammed's army advanced fiuther up the valley, and soon 
encountered Juji's main body. Not only was this force greatly 
outnumbered, but its opponents were better armed, better 
equipped, fresh, and eager for the fray* 

Jcbei was by no means inclined to join battle* If the Mongol 
invaders were to withdraw again into the mouniains, the Shah 
would follow them with his best troops, being thus lured farther 
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away &om die point where Jenghiz and the big army hoped to 
deliver the chief blow. 

But Juji inskted upon fightmg^ for he said: could I 

expl^ matters to my father if I were to run away 
The ShahV troop attacked to the sound of loud trumpet- 
blasts and the w-tacking clash of cymbaU. The Mongokp with 
savage CfieSt flmig themselves upon the foe, their mandruvres 
being eictraordbiariiv quickp and incooiprehensible to their 
adversaries. The divisions were wholly dependent for thdr 
guidance upon little banners and hcld-insignia of various colours 
and shapes. They attacked, wheeled, scattered, and re-collected* 
changmg the typ of onslaught again and again bc&re Moham¬ 
med's men could grasp their intmtioa. So hcrce was their pressure 
upon the enemy centre that the Shah was himself in danger of 
capture, from which he was only saved by a herce countcc-atiack 
made by hk son Jclal cd-Din. Jujh tooj escapd capture by the 
self-sacrificing courage of one of his army-chiefk The fiercely 
fought contest lasted dll ni^tfaU, and then the mo armies 
retired to their previous podtions. 

The campfires flamed. 

At grey of dawn, the Shah's troop found that there was 
nothing in front of them hut an empey field, strewn with corpses* 
The Mongol army had disappeared. During the night, the men 
had mounted their spare horses* and by thb dme must be a day^s 
march away, with all their baggage, thdr wounded, and the 
cattle they had driven off before Mohammed appared, 

Shah Mohammed could claim the victo^, but he was not 
disposed to follow the Mongols into the mountains. Having 
distributed honours and rewards, he returned to Samarkand to 
celebrate his tritimpL 

No longctp however* did he regard these enemies v,dth con¬ 
tempt* Never had be seen men fight so boldly and skiifully. 
Realising the need for caurion, he assembled all available troop, 
and, being extremely anxious to leam Jenghiz Khan's further 
plans, sent spies into Mongolia. 
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Ac the when Juji left Kashgar he had been 2pOOO miles 
from jenghiz Khan s horde. Now he was separated by only 
about I p2ocj miles from the rallying-point beside the Irty^ but 
the intervening space consmed of \^d mountains^ sandy and 
rexi-^wn deserts. As a last hindrance, he had aossed the Kiril- 
Art and the Terck-Davan passes; hut not for a moirienc had he 
been out of touch with his frther. The arrow-mcssciigers made 
light of the terrors of nature and thought nothing of obstacles^ 
They could ride anywhere. 

The Khakan was informed about the battle in the Fergana 
Valley and its upshot, and he conunanded his son to advance. 
He sent a reinforcement of 5^000 men to Jebci with instructions 
to mate for die uppee waters of the Amts-Darya (not frr as the 
crow flies) ^ and then ride down the river* 

Though ’'not &r as the crow flies"* this meant to get from one 
high-mountain valley mto another, crossing several ranges over 
20,000 feet high to enter the watershed of the Ama-Darya, the 
Oxus of the ancicBEs. Forthwith Jebd proceeded to obey in¬ 
structions* 

Jenghiz Khan's main force, frr to the northp had meanwhile, 
in a few great detachments, begun to march through Semirye- 
c hens k—the desolate Land of the Seven Rivers. One of the amiics 
was led by Jagitai^ another by 0^tai« The youngest son, Tuli, 
remained with Jenghiz. The &neral Staff, coo* accompanied his 
army* 

YcHu-Ch ut5 ai was likewise on hand. The accuracy of his 
predictions had won the ruler^s confidence in the sage from 
China. Once soothsayers had come from the west and had 
prophesied that on a certain night the moon would be darkened, 
but Ycliu-Ch^uts^ai shook his head, and mentioned a very different 
date. At the time specified by the astrologers, the moon shone as 
clear as ever, while in the hour foretold by Yeliu-^h^uts'ai 
eight-tenths of the orb w^as darkened* Since dicn Jenghiz had 
more faith in him than in any soothsayer or shaman, and his 
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counsels proved so shrewd snd practical chat then: were very 
frw matters upon w^hich the KhaJcaii did tioc ask his advice. 

The promotioD of the Chinese pundic to £rst minister aroused 
jealous}^ among the Mongolian nobles^ and when k transpired 
that the sage was to accompany their ruler into the war, one of 
thenip held in special repute because of his skill as a maker of 
bows, angrily cried* 

**What should a bookworm do in a campaign of warriors r” 

**Wellj let us have your opinion about chat*** said jenghiz to 
Ycliu-Ch'uts'ai. 

*"Qnc who wishes to make bow$, needs a hanchemftsman who 
understands this art/" repUed Ydiu-Ch'uts'ai with his quiet smile. 
"'But one who sets out to conquer realms cannot dispense with 
the handicraftsman who understands the art of government/" 

This decided matters, and Ycliu-Ch"uB*a! aa:ompanied the 
army. 

Kulan, toOt jenghiz Khau"s favourite wife, was to see the 
western world, whereas Borteit as miscr«s of the horde, was left 
in Mongoha, 

Midsummer had arriv^ before the whole army with all its 
baggage was in motion. They were crossing the first minor 
moiincain chain when the sky darkened, snow began to fall* and, 
ofa sudden* though it was the hot season, the ground was covered 
with a white paU. 

Immediately jenghk Khan called a halt. He wanted to know 
wrhat so remarkable a phenomenon could signify. If Heaven did 
not favour the c^mpaign^ he was prepared to abandon it* Ycliu- 
Ch"uts"ai was asked to interpret the sign. 

The Chinese astronomer explained that the King of Winter 
with his powers had broken into the domain of the King of 
Summer. This signified that the Ruler of the North would gain 
the viaory over the Ruler of the South. Heaven announced the 
coming triumph ofjenghk Khan over the Shah. 

The interpretation w^as favourabki and the meaning of the 
signs certainly seemed dear; but when one has to do with ascer¬ 
taining the will of the gods one cannot be too cautious* so 
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JcDghU Khan tried an addlrional soticce ofconvictioii. In accord¬ 
ance witb ancient Mongolian custom, he burned the shotddei^ 
blade of a wether. While the fire was endrclitig the bone and 
craebing it, he examined the resulting fissures. The life-line was 
good, and there were many transverse cracks which indicated the 
death of princes, nobles. fcUow-tribcsmen. But strongest of all 
were tbe lines of good fortune. 

Jenghiz Khan made up his mind. The army resumed its niaicb. 


rv 

Mohammed had got together 400,000 men, but he did not 
venture to ride against the Mongols and decide the fate of his 
realm in an open batde. The news his spies brought to him about 
Jengliiz Khan was suffidendy aknning: 

“His army is a$ numerous as ants and locuso^ His warriors are 
as brave as Uons, so that none of the fatigues or hardships of war 
can injure them. They know neither ease nor rest, neither flight 
nor withdrawal. Whithersoever they go, they cany everything 
they need with them. They sadsfy thdr hunger with dried Tni:^ r 
and sour milk, disregarding the mstrucrions as to what is allowed 
or what is forbidd^, but earing the fiesh of no mat te r what 
animal, even dogs and swine. They open a vdn in their horses, 
and drink the blood. These hones need neither straw nor wheat, 
being content to scrape through the mow with their hoofs and 
eat the underlying grass, or pawing the earth and munching roots 
and vegetables. When the Mongols effect a conijuest, they leave 
nothing alive, either large or small, and they even rip up the 
of the women with child. No mountain or river cj" arrest 
dieir progress. They cross every ravine and swim their horses 
over tbe rivers, themselves holding on to the mane or the tail ” 

Still, from the Irtysh to the Syr-Oarya the disrance measured 
nearly a thousand miles. The army was obliged to make its way 
over the mouniaitis, dirough thick forests, and across rivers. Then 
<^ame the notorious ''hunger-steppe”, a waterless waste, through 
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which the Mongols would have to pass, both men and beasts. 
Mohammed decided that he would quiedy await their coming. 
If^ exhausted by the hardships of the route, they ever reached the 
Syr-Darya^ they would find a series of carefully built and TvelJ^ 
provisioned fortresses whose garrisons he hastened to reinforce. 
Even if Jenghiz should succeed in breaking through the line of 
fortresses at some point, Mohammed had ample reserves m the 
neighbourhood of Samarkand ready to hasten to this point and 
hurl the enemy back upon the S)T-I>arysu 

Juji descended the fertile valley of the Fergana where he took 
one town after another* and thm began the siege of the key- 
fortress of KhqjentL Jaga^ and Ogatai appeared beside the Syr- 
Darya, laid siege to Ocrar, and cook a number of lesser strong¬ 
holds. But the two great fortresses were able to hold out against 
the Mongols for months. Mohammed did uot sdr. He waiting 
to see where Jenghiz would attack in person. 

Then came messengers hasdng from the south. At the crossmg 
of the Amu-Darya, about two hundred and fifty miles aw'sy, 
Mongols bad invaded the land and were plundering it and laying 
k waste. 

This was jcbei with his Httle troop, which had actually crossed 
the Pamirs; hut the Shah had no information as to its strength. 
He heard only of burning villages and towns. If die enemy diould 
advance down the Amu-Darya, he would be cut off from the 
southern part of his reahu^ from Afghanistan and Khorassau^ the 
two great reservoirs of the east, where his sons w^re levying new 
armies, Mohammed sent a large part of hb reserves against Jcbei 
and the raiders. 

Hardly had they left, ivhcn terrible ddings came. Jenghiz Kli an, 
who must be somewhere to the eastward, or so it had becD 
supposed, was now advancing &om the opposite direction, from 
the west, against Bokhara and Samarkand. It seemed incredible. 
How could the enemy be in the west i By what possible means had 
he managed to outfiank the Shahr Nevertheless refugees from 
the burning villages and toT-vus confirmed the news, fabulous 
though it seemed. 
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Jenghiz, at the head of 50,000 men, had made a detotv to the 
north, had crossed the Syt-Darya by a ford, and then with his 
whole army had tmvers^ the sandy desert of Kizil-Kum, 400 
miles wide, regarded as impassable. (This was the place in which, 
dx and a half centuries later, ihe Russian cavalry lost all its horses 
in the campaign against Khiva.) Then, appearing suddenly cm 
the lower waters of the Amu>Darya, in Mohanuned's rear, 
Jenghiz threatened that potentate with destruction. 

In the west Jenghiz Khan, in the north Jagatai and Ogatai, in 
the east JuJi, and in the south Jcbci—the Shi was in a trap, which 
threatened to dose on him moment to moment. He dung 
die rest of his army into Samarkand and Bokhara, and, since the 
road to the north-west, where his tribal home, Khwarizm proper, 
lay bedde the Aral Sea, was blocked by the Mongols, he fled 
southward, befote Jebei cut ofi'his last possibility of letrcat. 


V 

Bokhara was one of the foci of Mohammedan cidcuie, a town 
of academics, of men Learned in die sacred writings; it was a 
town of villas and gardens. 

It had high walk and deep moats, but it was not prepared for 
a long defence, sinee no one had expected the enemy here. It was 
not properly provisioned or munitioned for a siege. The civilian 
inhabitants w'cre mostly Persians, the garrison mainly Turkish- 
The Turkish generak thought it preferable to fight their svay 
through to the Amu-Darya, where new armies would be got 
together. Under cover of tiight, at the bead of their best troops, 
they made their way out of one of the gates which the Mongols 
were not watching. 

This leaving of a gate unwatched is a favourite ruse of 
the Mongols. They nuke no attack on the enemy when he is 
leaving a town, but a Mongol troop dogs Kk hock, gis'es battle 
next day in die open field and cuts die force down to die 
last man. 
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The ciders of the city, the cadis and the unainSp suircndeied 
■without striking a blow. 

In astonishmctit the Mongol warriors spurred through the 
streets, Jenghist, accompanied by Tuli, halted in front of tlie 
largest building. 

**Is that the palace of the Shah 

He was told that it was the principal mosque, the house of 
Allah. Riding up the steps, he dismounted, went in, and climbed 
into the pidpit. To the moolahs, imams, cadis, and elders of the 
dry* who had thronged in after him, he said: 

"‘In the countryside there is neither fodder uor mear My 
horses are hungry, my soldiers want food. Open your 
storehouses,” 

When the custodiaris hastened to bring the keys, it was* too 
late, for the Mongols had already broken down the doors. They 
feasted and held high revd. Musidans and singers were sum¬ 
moned, while the nobles of the dry, the cadis and other high 
dignitaries, were made to groom the horses and provide fodder. 
The most predo*^ containers of the Koran were used as mangers, 
while the sacred hooks w^erc flung anyT-vhere on the gtound and 
trodden under foot. 

The devout Moslems simply could not understand that such 
horrors were possible* One of diem turned to the Chief Imam, 
who was hold^g die bridle of a Mongolian horse, and said: 

"Mcvlana, whar is the meaning of this? Why do you not 
raise your voice in prayer to Allah, the All-Powerfiil, that, with 
his lightnings, he may destroy these sacrilegious men 

But die wise imam answered, with pious tears in hk e^xs: 

“Be sUent and fulfil the service to which you have been 
appointed^ if you value your life* Should I pray to Allah, things 
may perhaps go yet w'orsc with us* The wTath of God has 
overtaken us,” 

"The wrath of God." That was precisely die idea which 
jengh \z Khan w^ished to arouse in the Moslems* 

He rested only for a brief space* Then he rode to the great 
prajing-squarc in front of the town, whither the mhabiumts of 
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Bokhara had beoi drivetit a^nd spoke to them. Word by word, Ms 
speech was interpreted: 

"1 am the scourge of God. Heavar has delivered yon into my 
hands that I may punish you for your sms, for you have sinned 
greatly. The nobles among you have led the way in sinnin g-” 
He en umerated to them the Shah^s acts of hostility and faichlQ&* 
ness^ and the misdeeds of his govemorp and warned them against 
givitig their ruler any assistance. 

Having asked the names of me most disdngiitshed and 
wealthiest men in the dty, he summoned them, and said to 
them: 

" What k sdll left in your houses you need not bother about, 
for we shaH cake care of that. Whatever you have hidden or 
buried, you must bring to me.” 

Mongolian soldiers accompanied the zSo men to the hiding- 
places, and all who faithfully delivered over their goods were 
set &ee* 

Then the civil population was commanded to drive out that 
portion of the garrison which had. not Sed but had taken refuge 
in the dtadcl. When the Bokharans did not succeed in this* the 
Mongols gave them a helping hand by setting fire to the quarters 
in which the citadel stood. The confla^dou spread to the whole 
dty. 

The struggle for the dtadel Lasted for several days* then it was 
taken by storm, what was left of it was burned, and the garrison 
was itiassacredH The populace was compelled to raze the waUs and 
fbrdficafions to the ground and to fill in the dykes. 

By now Jenghiz Khan had left Bokhara. Taking widi him the 
greater part of his army^ be marched on Samarkand» where he 
hoped to find the S hah , and where the great blew was to be 
delivered; but he had left enough troops behind in Bokhara to 
hnbh **dcaning up” the towm. 

When every fortified place had been levelled with the ground, 
the Mongols onra more drove the mhabitants to the praying- 
square, and* having picked out the most vigorous of the young 
men, sent them to Samarkand to help in die siege. The remainder 
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were allowed to ittum to dicLt homts. By the dnie die Mongols 
wiihdrcWi Bokb^a had ceased to exist as a miJiuiy position from 
which the Shah might have been able to threaten Jcnglm Khan 
in the rear during his finthcr advanix westward. 

So rapid had been the surprise attackp so speedy had been the 
work of destruction, that hardly any of the mhabixants could as 
yet realise what had taken place. A merchant who Sed from the 
devastated town to Khorassan, when questioned about the doings 
of the Mongols could only say : 

‘'They came,dug, burned, murdeicdp robbed, and went away." 


VI 

Outside Samarkand, which was the cencre of the astern 
Moslem world, a dty with a population of half a million, rich 
markets, great hbraries, beautiful palaces, and which still housed 
an army of more than 100,000 men, the victorious Mongjol 
anni^ made a jimction. This was the capital of the Shah* and the 
strongest fortress in the eastern part of the eealin^ That was why 
Jenghiz Khan concentrated Ms forces upon it. 

His armies had successfully folHled thdr tasks. 

Juji had traversed th e whole length of the Fergana Valley* and 
h^ taken Khojend, the rich commercial dty at die exit from the 
vaBey, celebrated for its fortificattous and for the warlike coutage 
of its inhabitants—who had made a desperate resistance^ Timur 
Mehk, the commandant, one of Mohammed's boldest and most 
capable officers, was able, when the town had been stormed, to 
take refuge upon a fortress built on an island in die river, where 
he entrenched himsdf. The Mongols compelled the prisoners 
they took in the dry to brings rafts, and, under heavy arrow-fire 
from the besieged, to build a dam across the channel to the island. 
When the stone embankment had nearly reached its desdnadon, 
Timur Melik and his garrison escaped in boats, wMch, to save 
them from bring set on fire by lighted arrows, he had covered 
with fck smeared with damp clay. Then he and bis men sailed 
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doivn die Syr-Darya. The Mongols stretched m iron chain across 
the river, but the boats burst the chain. Lower down, die Mongols 
built a pontoon bridge^ on which they mounted catapults— but 
Timur Melik and his men disembarked before the pontoon tvas 
reached. The nomads continued die pursuit on horseback, and 
cut down ail the fugidvca except Timur Melik himself, who 
escaped and joined Jelal ed-Din,^ Mohamnicd^s son. 

Jagatai and Ogatai spent five months upon the siege of Otrar. 
The governor, who had had the Mongol merchancs massacred, 
knew that for him there could be no pardon, and even when the 
town fell he held out for a month longer in the dtadcL When the 
citadel was stormedp he withdrew with a last remnant into a 
central tower, and, after arrows had run short, he defended the 
place with tiles cut from die roof and fiung upon the storming 
party. The Mongols' orders were to take him alive, so in the end 
they mined the tower and dug him out from amid the ruins. 
In <^ain5 he was brought to jejighii outside Samarkand, who had 
molten silver poured into die eyes and cars of the man he held 
responsible for the wrar, and then tortured him to death, 

Jcbei, finally> defeated the army sent against him by the Shah, 
and subjugated the various lesser pl^cs which lay along his line 
of march. 

The three armies took die young and vigorous men out of the 
captured rides and turned them to account for the siege of 
Samarkand, since all the prisoners, and aU deserters to the side of 
the Mongols, w'erc unanimous in declaring that years w^ould be 
needed before Samarkand could be taken. 

For two days jenghiz rode round the ricy at a considerable 
distance from the walk. He contemplated these mighty forrifica- 
dons^ the huge basdons, the deep trenches, the sturdy towcrs+ die 
iron gates. He could not but be reminded of Peking^ die Middle 
Palace of the rcahn of Kin, and of the long and futile attempts he 
made to storm those gjant walk. Then one of the prisoners told 
him that Shah Mohammed was no longer wdtliin tlse city, and 
immediately he lost interest in Samarkand. 

Saying contemptuously to his Orloki The walls of a city are 
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no stronger than the courage of their tlcfenders,*’ he sent his two 
best army lca<i«5, the cunning Sabutai and the dauntless Jebci 
Noyon, together widi his son-in-law Toguchar, each in command 
of a tuman (ten thousand mei), in pursuit of the .^hab , 

This seemed a ludicrous and almost insane coniini$$ion« 

So far Jenghiz had merely taken the frontier fortresses of the 
Syr-Darya and in the Fergana Valley, as well as a few unimportant 
posts near Bokhara in the domain between the Syr-Darya and 
the Amu-Darya. The m^hty realms of the Shah extended for 
more than a thousand miles to the sou^ and to the west, were 
incredibly rich in men and horses, possessed dozens of towns like 
Bokhara and Samarkand! and here he was sendmg 10,000 of his 
warriors that they might hunt the ruler of the Mohammedan 
world to death in his own kingdom. 

But Jenghiz knew very well what he was about. By these same 
tactics Jcbei had sut^ ugated Kara-Khitai almost without stttking 
a blowj and here he used the idendca] method, with brilliant 
adaptations to the altered circumstances, agabsr the Khwatizm- 
Shah as well. 

In this vast lerritoiy' there lived a dozen peoples of ditferent 
races who bad a long or a short while before beat f n i <d r tribu¬ 
tary, As long as the Shah, their ruler, was in effective command, 
they would provide armies, which might have been a danger, 
not only to the 30,000 men Jenghiz was now sending in pursuit, 
but to his whole vast army. What did it matter, in these circum- 
stanccs, if he should take and bum half a dozen such fortresses 
as_ Samarkand: The one man whom he was hunting, the 
Shah, was more important than them ail, Mohammed must 
have no dmc to appeal to his subjects, no rime to levy new armis, 
no time to organise resistance. He must be reduced to a condition 
of such terror that he would think of nothing but his own safety. 
Then a wedge must be driven between him and his subjects, who 
perhaps only obeyed him under compulsion. They must be mad e 
to feel that their fate had become independent of his, 

Jenghiz, therefore, issued the following command to the Orlok 
whom he sent in pursuit of the Shah t 
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*'Do not come back until you We takcti Kim prisoner. If be 
flees before you, follow him through his domains, whithcr$<H:ver 
he may turn. Sparc everj' town which surrenders, biir destroy 
ruthlessly anyone who gets in your way and offers resistance." 

To Sabutai he gave a warrant in Uighur writing, sealed with 
the red seal of the Khakan. This warranc ran as follows: 

"Emirs, Khans, and all persons ^^hll 1 know that I have delivered 
over to you the whole face of the earth from sunrise to suuscE- 
Al] who surrender will be spared- whoever does not surrender 
but opposes with struggle and dissension, shall be annihilated- 

Everyone who surrendered was to be spared. Everyone vrho 
espoused the cause of this doomed sovereign was to perish with 
him- 

Jenghiz saw to it that his Mongols who were in pursuit of the 
Shah should keep their promise* When Toguchac plundered a 
town which had surrendered to Jcbei, the leader of the first 
tuman, Jenghiz was of a mind to have his own son-in-law 
executed; and, when his wradi had somewhat abated, he sent a 
messenger to Toguchar, a common soldier, with instructions that 
the commandec was to lay down his commission and continue 
to serve as a private in his own tuman^ which was transferred to 
the command of Sabutai. So rigid was discipline in the Mongolian 
army that the commanding general who was the Khakan'^s son- 
in-law obeyed the order brought to him by a private^io fall, 
shortly afrerwards, fighting bravely, as a privaxCK at the storm of 
one of the ddB. 


vn 

Shah Mohanuued was in Balkh, amid the foothills of Afgham- 
stan, when news reached him that the Orlok with their troops 
had crossed the Amu-Darya and were advancing with a broad 
front He was told that they were neither plundering nor burning, 
but were simply demanding proviaons for themselves and fodder 
for their horses* and were scaicbing for him. 
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He knew by now their tenacity, thetr stubbornness in pumiit 
of an aim, and he was seized with deadly fear. Except for his 
body-guard, be bad no army, Afghanistan had been a very recent 
conquest. He did not know whether he could trust the loyalty 
of its mountain princes, and so be Sed 'westward into Khorassan, 
a thiefcly populated province with flourishing dries, which had 
bebnged already to his father. On the way he urged the inhabi¬ 
tants of unfortified places and the open country to leave their 
dwellings, since they had no hope of escape from the Mongols 
who 'would bum everything; and at the same rime he inculcated 
upon the garrisons of the fortresses the need to resist to the last 
drop of blood. 

TTie Persian and Arabian historiaiis blame Mohammed for 
his inesoludon and lack of a definite plan; but his commands 
showed that, in trudi, he had carefully considered what he was 
about. He followed the same tactics which six hundred years 
later Kutusoff successfully applied against Napoleon. He wanted 
to depopulate the country througli which the Mongols would 
have to pass, that his enemies might be deprived of the rbanfr of 
obtaining fijod, and that there might be no potential slaves for 
them to employ in siege operations. Ac the same tinie he wanted 
the defrnsihle fortresses to hold out as long as possible, so as to 
hinder the enemy’s advance until, farther to the -west, he and his 
sons could get together a sufficiently large army. 

But he underestimated the speed and fighting energy of his 
foe, and did not allow for the efiect of Jenghiz Khan's pl^n of 
separating him from his subjects. Already in Merv, the city of 
the rose-gardens, he heard that Jenghiz Khan had taken the 
reputedly impregnable Samarkand after only three days' siege. 
To begin with the garrison had tried a sally, and was pushed 
with great slaughter. Next day the Mongols carried rhcir trenches 
so close to the gates that no further egress was possible, and even 
the war-elcphaits could not be used. 

Then the drama of Bokhara was renewed in Samarkand, The 
SheUdi-ul-Islam. the mufti, the cadis, demanded that the gates 
should be opened. They reminded the populace that Samarkand 
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’was an independcnc kKanate; that only seven years before Moham¬ 
med had treacherously lured their ovvn beloved Khan Osman 
out of the city and killed him; that in Kara-Khitai Jengiuz Khan 
had opened the mosques and was protecting the Moaleitis. A 
revolt ensued. Thirty thousand of the garrison (men of Turkish 
stock) ’went over to the Mongols; the remainder shut themselves 
up In the citadel, and the gates of the town were opened to the 
conqueror. 

That very same day* the walls were tom down* and the moats 
were filled and levelled. The Shcikh-nl-lslam ancl jO,o<x> families 
which had supported him were allo’wed to remain in the city, 
while the Mongols drove the remainder of the population into 
the open country, jenghiz Khan picked out 30,000 artists and 
handicrafbmen as gifts to his som and army leaders; die younger 
men ’were compelled to build earthworksp and some of them 
were drafted into die army; the rest were butchered. Tlie same 
fate befell the ^OpOOO Turks, with their generals and lesser officers^ 
for Jenghk made it a principle to put no faith in traitors. A few 
days later^ the citadel was taken by storm and burned. 

Now the Shah knew what danger threatened him. No harm 
whatever had been done to the Sheikh-ul-tslam or to the lattcr^s 
retainers; indeed, two of the Sheikh’s friends had been appointed 
viceroySp with no more than one Mongolian offidal as associate. 
At such a price the Persian population of Merv would unques¬ 
tionably be ready to deliver him up to his enemies. 

He therefore left Merv, and fled south-wesn^'ard* over the 
mountains to Nisfaapur^ 

From this strong fortress-city he wrote to his mother who w^as 
at Ufganj (the capital of Khwarizm proper) on the lower waters 
of the Amu-Darya not far fiom the of Aral asking her to 
come with his harem and his Utdc children to Khorassan, since 
Khwarizm proper would be Jenghiz Khan^s next objective after 
the captuie of Samarkand^ 

Mean’while Sabutai and Jebci had reached BaUdi, MohammedV 
first place of refuge, it surrendered without resistance. 

Learning of the Shah s fUght we$tward, they hotly pursued 
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him. For weeb they followed his trail, unmtingly, eovering as 
much as eighty miles a day, riding exm their spare horses to 
exhaustion and pursiiing with the eagerness of hloodhoonds on 
the trail. Herat, Merv, and a niimber of lesser towns surrendered 
at the prompting of the sheib and imamSp providing the hunters 
with food and fodder. These 'Vcll-hchavcd"' places were left 
uninjured, and were even put in charge of nadve commandancs. 
But any dty that ofleced resistance was ruthlessly conquered and 
burned. Only the stronger fortresses, which would have delayed 
the pursuit, were left unstonned. But when from the top of the 
walls the inhabitants of Zavah railed at the passing Mongols and 
defiantly blew trumpets, Sabutai stopped his march, devoted 
three days to storming the fortressp massacred the inhabitants to 
the last tnan. and set fire to the ruins. 

In these dreumscant^ throu^out Khofassan dis$ension was 
sown between die Persian population and the Turkish garrisons, 
which in general remained loyal to the Shah. Jenghiz" plan had 
proved successful. Mohammed no longer felt safe even behind 
the strong forrificatiom of Nishapur. 

On the pretext of a hunting expedition, he escaped from 
Nishapur and fled farther west, where hi$ mother and his harem 
were already awaiting him. But even his own troops were no 
longer trustworthy. He was afraid of an actempt being made on 
his Ufe» slept each night in a difierent tenc. to find in the morning 
that the one where he was supposed to be sleeping had been shot 
through with arrows. 

Thenceforward he was nothing but a hunted beast in fear of 
death, lacking strength for resistance and even courage for a 
fight. His only chance seemed to be to run a^-vay, and so, attended 
only by the few w*ho fctnained faithful to him, and a soveteign 
in no more than name, he hastened on across W'^hat had been his 
realm p westward, ever Vinestward, through deserts, over moun¬ 
tains, across the whole of Persian Ink (Irak Adjemi), undl he 
reached the point w'hcre^ a couple of yean carlitf, he had halted 
on the frontier of Mesopotamia in liis campaign against the 
Caliph. Here he stopped short for a while. What had he in mind 
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to do I Did he plan to dirow himself upon the mercy of his old 
enemy i In the end he turned for the second time at the same spot, 
no longer now i conqueror at the head of a huge army, but a 
miserable fugitive, trying to save his life from the bloodhounds 
who were tracking him dowiL 

For Sabutai and Jebd did not desist from their pursuit. When 
they reached Nishapur to hear that the Shah had decamped, they 
demanded provisions for themselves and fodder for their hotscs. 
Jcbei issued a warning to the inhabitants: "Set not your trust in 
the strength of your walls nor in the number of your troops nor 
in the sharpness of your weapons, but do your utmost to help 
any Mongolian detachment that may arrive and to do whatever 
you are told. Thus only can you preserve your houses and your 
property.” Then they resumed the chase. 

On the way, in a fortress, they captured the Shah's mother and 
his harem, and in another place they seized his crown-ueasure. 
Everything was sent under guard to the camp near Samarkand 
where jenghia Khan had taken up his quaitcrs and was quiedy 
awaiting news as to the result of the 2,000 miles’ hunt by Sabutai 
and Jebd. 

In front of the old royal city of Rai (near the modem Teheran) 
an army of 30,000 men resisted their progress. It was defeated 
and dispersed. The inhabitants of the city were divided into two 
parties. One of these secured the favour of the Mongols, got the 
better of their adversaries, and mowed them down. Sabutai rode 
into the fortress, and watched the massacre. What was the use, he 
thought, of trusting men who thus hated chdr breduxn i Turning 
on protegees, be slaughtered them to the last man. Of Rai 
he left nothing but smoking ruins. 

Beyond H^madan, the pursuers lost the trail, hi small detach¬ 
ments, die Mongols scoured the country. One of these detach¬ 
ments encountered a cavalry squadron and charged it. Arrows 
were fired at the rider of a fine horse, who was actually wounded, 
hut the horse was uninjured and the rider escaped. He was the 
Shah, who had changed the dirccrion of his flight, and wras now 
making northward for the Caspian. 
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Sabut:u cotinnued the cbw, but when he re&cheti the shore it 
was only to see a sail in the distance, showing that Mohanuned 
had once more eluded hint. 

Here, on a lonely idet in the Caspian, died Mohammed Ala- 
ed-Din, one of the greatest conquerors and mi ghn^r rulers of 
his day. a broken man and in such ‘desperate poverty that those 
who were with him could not even buy him a shroud, but buried 
him <m the island in the ragged clothing he wore. 

Sabucai, not having yet learned the tragic fate of Mohammed, 
sent a swift messenger to Jenghiz Khan to report that the Shah 
had vanished northward for an unknown dasrinarion Then be 
gave his men and horses a rest, seeding down into winter quarters 
on the flats beside the Caspian, 

It was news of this troop led by Sabutai and Jebei, on their ride 
in pursuit of the Shah of Khwarizmk, and their excursions in die 
neighbourhood of their winter camp, which reached the crusa¬ 
ders at Damtetta and filled their hearts with joy. Stories of the 
Mongol raid, in conjunction with reminiscences of die legend of 
Prester John and with rumours about the embassy sent to Jenghiz 
by the Cahpb and the Patriarch of Bagdad, inspired, next spring, 
Jacques dc Vitry's extravagant letter to the Pope and tnonarchs in 
Buropc. The enemies of the Moslem Shah were distorted into 
Christian warriors; Jenghiz Khan became King David, a grandson 
of Prester John; and the northward deviation of die Mongpb in 
pursuit of Mohammed to the Caspian, was supposed to ^ the 
outcome of a plan to safeguard communications fcfore proceeding 
to the conquest of Jerusalem. 




A WAR OF ANNIHILATION 


I 

B etween S^nuikand and Bokharap amid forescSj parks, 
and orchards, the summer^amp of the Mongols extended 
for miles^ They were striedy divided according to uluss 
(fief), tunian (myriad), race, tribe, and clan. Here they drilled 
young Persians and Turks, who were to be used, subscquendyi 
as a first wave in the attacks upon the fortresses of their own 
eountryi The best Moslem engineers were employed in manufac¬ 
turing new catapults^ mangonels, battcring-tantSi that were to 
excel anything of the kind previously made. Ogatai, jenghiz 
Khan's third son, himself a man of considerable ability who 
had been appointed master of the ordnance, superintended the 
work, and many of the pleasure^palaces hidden away amon g the 
peach-blossoms and apricot-blossonis were destroyed when the 
machines were put to a practical tesL Mongols and Chinese 
learned from the chemists of die West how to use "flame^ 
throwen'" which squirted burning naphtha against the enemy— 
this being the terrible weapon widi which the Saracens had been 
accusmmed to sow devastarion among the Crusaders. 

Nevertheless* this was, on the whole, a period of inaction, and 
Jenghiz noted with concern that rest and ease did not suit his 
Mongols. The)" were abandoning the strictness and simplicity of 
nomadic life, and were learning to deck themselves in finery* 
Sloth gave rise to jealousies and intrigues* Juji surrounded himself 
with courtiers, and had troops of fingers and lute-pbytts; 
Oganu and TuU took such pleasure in the new dituk made from 
the vine that they wholly forgot rhe Yasak^s prohibitioii of 
frequent intoxicarion. "No one should get drunk more chan 
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thi€c dmes in a monih. Twice would be better sciU. Once -would 
be even more praiseworthy* Never to get drunk would be be^t 
of all—but V, here shall we find anyone so strict a$ this i” jenghiz 
was far coo praedesJ to demand the impossible, but it distressed 
him to find that they all wanted to live whoUy for pleasure. 

He complained bincrly m his Chinese friend Ycliu-Ch'uts'ai: 

"Our descendams will wear gold-embroidered clothingp vvili 
cat fat foods and deHcate morsels, will ride thoroughbred horses 
and embrace beaxidful women; but they vnil not say that their 
f^ets and their elder brothers had got these things together for 
them. They will forget u^ and the days when such things 
happen tti*' 

Yehi>Ch'uts'ai wa$ the otdy member of his circle to whom 
the Khan of Khans could speak freely of his troubles and his 
fcan. 

The Mongolian realm was as yet far from being firmly cstab- 
lishcti No definitive conquest had hitherto been made, and 
Jenghk was begLmting to be aware of the onset of old age. He 
was as strong as ever, and took the same delight in hunting and 
in battle; hut he was now in his smicch yeafi and had of late 
grown fat and somewhat cumbrous. Necessarily^ bis thoughts 
turned much to what would happen when he had passed away; 
and It was plain to him that everything depended upon bimself> 
that none of his sons was likely to be an adequate successott one 
who would worthily continue and perfect his work. Was there 
sdll a chance of his being able to consolidate iti^ Otherwise, what 
would happen to his empire? These townsfolk could do such 
great things and knesv so much. Among them there were far 
more old men than among the nomads, although physically they 
were much weaker. Had they perhaps some c;cpcdicnt for 
lengthening lifc^ 

YcUu-Ch'uts^ai said he knew nothing of any such means. But 
in the Kin realm there lived as a recluse an elderly sage named 
Ch'ang-Ch'un who was master of dte Tao (the Way)—the 
doctrine of the mystery of everlasting life. Perhaps he might 
know something. 
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Immtdiatcly Jenghiz KJiau^ the barbaric ^^Lortl of the World", 
commanded his prime miniscer co write to the ^^Lord of Wisdom** 
an cpisde such as never before can an emperor have written to 
a philosopher. 

The philosopher belonged to the people whom the Emperor 
had subjugated, whose country he had kid waste, and so JentthLz 
began with a justificadon of Ms wars and Ms conquests ^ 

*^Heavcn abandoned Ktn because it sanlc into wanronness and 
luxury. For my own parct I detest luxury and practise modera- 
don. T have only one coat and one food. I eat the same diet as the 
humblest of my herdsmen* and have no inordinate passions. In 
military enterprises 1 always take the lead, and never lag bdiind 
in battle. That is why I have succeeded in performing a great 
work and in uniting the whole world under one ittie* But if my 
mission is Mgh* so are the duties it imposes upon me arduous, I 
consider the people to be my children* and ever since I mounted 
the throne 1 have made it my chief concern to rule well, B ut 1 am 
afraid there may be something lacking to my government To 
cross a river, we need boats and rudders. In like manner we need 
wise men to keep a realm in good order. I myself have no cxccp- 
rional qualities* but 1 love gifted men as my brothers^ we always 
^ee in our views, and find oundves drawn together by muraal 
liking. But I have not yet discovered worthy mm for the places 
of the highest Three and the highest Nine. 

"*Now I have learned due you, Master, are working in the 
right Way and have found the truth. Your sanctity is manifest; 
you follow the smetest rules of the ancient sages; and persons 
who strive towards sanctity betake themselves to you. But what 
am 1 to do ? 1 cannot come to you, 1 can do no more than descend 
from my throne and stand by your side if you come to me. Have 
no fear, therefore* of the mountains and the plains which keep 
us apart; take no thought for the extent of the sandy desect; but 
have compassion on mankind, and come Mther to impart to me 
the means of lengdjcnmg my days. I have instructed my adjutant 
to prepare an escort and a conveyance for you. 1 myself 
shall serve you, and I hope that you will leave me at least a 
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criflc of yoiir wisdom. Say only one word to me, and 1 shall be 
happy/' 

Through the reverendaJ phrases of this letter there breathed a 
command which was not to be misunderstood; and Ch'ang- 
ChW, who, being faithful to the doctrine of Lao-tsae, preferred 
retirement to public honour, and had already rejected invitations 
from the Kin emperors and the Sung emperors, now found it of 
no avail to plead age, infirmity, and the terrors of the long road. 
Jenghiz Khan's adjutant knew that it would cost him his own head 
should he fail to bring the sage back with him, and so he was 
ready to provide for all possible comfort and conveniences on 
the march; but the old man vm given no choice and had to cross 
the fifty degrees of longitude between Shan-cung and Samarkand, 
where Jen gihiz, in leisure moments, assembled the Mohammedan 
sages and sheikhs to instruct him in the commands of the 
Prophet. But they secured very litde approval from their royal 
master: 

"Pilgrimage to Mecca is an absurdity," said Jenghiz. "God Is 
to be found evcTywheie on earth, and it is not needful to travel 
to any specific place in order to make obeisance before Him." 
The Mongol sovereign was no less categorical in his rejection of 
the classification of beasts as clean and unclean, saying: “All ahlrf 
are created by God, and man can eat anything he pleases.” As to 
the separation of the faithful from the infidel and die persecudon 
of the latter, he said: "You may love one another as much as you 
please, but you may only persecute and slay when 1 command. 
Under my rule everyone may pray to any god he pleases, my 
only orders being observance of die laws cstablisbed by Jenghiz 
Khan." 

The immediate upshot of these utterances was that die Shiahs 
drove out die moolahs imposed upon them by the Sunnis, that 
the Ncjtorian Chrisrians were able again to place crosses above 
their churches, that the Jews reopened their synagogues and the 
Parsecs relighted the sacred fires in their temples. People ofeixry 
Sect felt secure, resumed their ordinary occupations; and the land 
between die Syr-Darya and tbe Amu-Darya which had borne the 
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mirial violence ofjenghii Klian's meursions began to recover from 
the devasudoiu of war. 


II 

Saboui^s report tbat the Shah had vanished, disturbed the 
repose of campnlifc, 

JBy sailing away northward^ the Shah might betake himself to 
his tribal home b^dc the Sea of Aral, so jenghiz Khan prepared 
for a new campaign. 

Juji and Jagatai must at once leave for the original dominion 
of Khwarizm. But since this petty land had had the strength to 
conquer so vast a realm for Shah Mahommed, a severe struggle 
might be impending, and the Khakan never lacked caution. The 
troops must take with them Ogacai's arsenal of new sicgc- 
machines. 

To make trial of these invendons, he himself advanced against 
the still unconquered fortress of Termed on the upper Armi- 
Darya—the place chosen by Ogatai for experimental purposes. 

Jcnghiz v\^tched the hundredw'eight stone missiles fly through 
the air and saw the congest walls crumble beneath their impact; 
he watched rhe pots hUed with buniing naphtha fall upon the 
roofs after their ctirvcd flight, and saw diem break mto pieceSp 
whereupon the buildings burst into seas of Same* For the of 
these machines, Ogatu was even forgiven his drunkenness. He 
must go with his brodicrs in command of the artillery- At the 
same dme Jenghiz assigned to the three of them his earliest and 
most faithful companion Bogtirchi as chiefnaf-staff who was to 
report to him privately concerning everything that happened. 
This was the first dme he had sent his sons together on a raid of 
conquest, and he wanted precise information as to how they got 
on mth one another and how well they could co-operate* 

Jenghtz himself remained at his observation post keeping with 
him his youngest son Tuli, ready in case of need to advance 
north, west, or south as circumstances rendered desirable^ But he 
had had enough of inactive camp4ife, which made his warrion 
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soft, so in [lie middle of hosdie cx>uDtryp the tnoimtainous region 
of Texnicd. he orgwused a great hunting-drive—^this hdng the 
sport he had long since devised to keep his Mongols in good trim 
during the intervals between campaigns. 

For the first dme since the Mohimmedan world had come into 
existence did the Moslems see a hunt of this sotti and their 
astonished chroniclers have given 11 s a precise description of it: 

Staff officers rode through the forests and marked off the chosen 
area for the drivCp this being called the **nerkeh”^ w^hile the more 
tmmediatc hunting-ground was termed the ‘"gerkeh”. The army 
sec forth, in a single or double row of horsemcnp to surround the 
appointed areas of forest, which they began to beat amid a 
tremendous clamoitr of drums, kcEtledrums, and cymbals^ draw¬ 
ing inw^aid from all sideSn No beasr must be allovred to escape 
from within the circle. No thicket, no area of marshland, no cave 
muse remain unsearched. Behind the beaters rode officers, control¬ 
ling their every acrion. Woe to him who left a bear's lair undis¬ 
covered in a thicket, and woe to him after whose passing any 
wild beast was found. Where the beaters had passed, the forest 
must be totally voided of gamC:, must be left dumb and empty, 
dead as it wTte^ 

The Mongols w^erc in full war-kit, but they must not use their 
weapons. If a bear, a riger, a pack of wolves or a hetd of wild 
swine should charge the circle, the men must only raise their 
shields of woven fagots for defence. Though no beast must 
escape the circle* none might be wounded* 

Up lull and down dale, across gorges and over predpiceSi the 
wild uihabiEants of the encompassed area were driven* No 
declivity, however steep, must be avoided, and every river must 
be swum across* By night a multiple ring of fires surrounded the 
doomed area as the cirde narrowed, the rows of beaters being now 
four or five thick* Day by day it became more difficult to keep in 
the gamc^ More and more savage grew the attacks of the beasts 
of prey. Driven back in their tracks, they turned in their mad 
wrath upon roc-deer and chamois, rearing their prey to pieces. 
Inexorably the ring of beaters closed in upon them. So matters 
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con tin tied for montbs. At die wcafcer spots the Khakw would 
somedtncs himself appear and actendvely watch the “war- 
cacdcs*' of his troops. 

Ac length the animal populadon of a huge **ncrkeh^^ had been 
concentrated into a very' small space, the ^"gerkeh". They wTre 
huddled within m impenetrable ring of death. 

Suddenly a gap would open in this ring, and through it, 
heralded by such an infernal blowing of trumpets and dashing 
of cymbals chat even the wildest beasts were daunted, the K hakati 
rodct foDowed by the princes and his suite. Jenghisj^ armed with 
scimitar and bow and arrow, opened the hunt, by hunsclf laying 
low a dger, a bear, or a mighty tusker. Then he wiihdrcw to a 
mound where his throne had been set up^ and the princes, the 
noyonSp and the generals could show thde skill After them came 
the hunters of ksser rank far into the **gcrkch‘\ sbughtering now 
mainly insignificant game unless of a sudden some surviving 
dangerous teas: of prey should charge out of a thicket. When this 
happened the fominare man might dUpby his valour and his skill 
before the Khan of Khans, perhaps earning praise or promotion- 
When the greater part of the game had been slaughtered* the 
grandsons of the Khan demanded grace for the young and the 
le«cr beasts, and the Khan would grant these their lives. A signal 
ended the hunt, and the terrified creatures that had had the luck 
to escape die massacre could return to the freedom of the forests. 
The drive near Termed condnued for four months. For four 
months in su 4 xessioii a hundred thousand Mongols rode reck¬ 
lessly over motmtains and across gorges, regardless whether in the 
land they had conquered peace prevailed, only concerned that no 
beast should escape them. Meanwhile, on all sides, new enemies 
and new dangers were gathering against them. 


in 

Mohammed was dead- Before the end he appointed as successor 
to the throne, in place of Uslak (his mother's darUiig) originally 
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desctned for that post^ the bolder atid more energecic Jelal ed-Din^ 
the elder brother, Jelal cd-Din had already appeared in Khwarizm, 
acclaimed by the populace, and prepared to take up the fight 
against the Mongols, 

But the Khwarizmian generals, to whom cheir liberties tmder 
Udak seemed more important than did the srill distant Mongols, 
entered into a conspiracy against Jelal cd-Din, He escaped to 
Khorassan, defeating on the way a corps sent against him by 
jenghiz, and then suddenly disappeared from the scene. No one 
kner^v where he really was, but the wildest rumours began to 
circulate. There was talk of the greatness of his victory over the 
Mongols^ of the mighty armies he was getting together, etc. 

Uslak and the ocher Khwarizniian princes had fled before the 
Mongol invasion, but had been caught by the enemy forces and 
killed in battle. Then the Mongol army marched along the narrow 
fertile strip thickly beset with towns and villages that lay between 
the Amu-Darya and the desert on either side, plundering and 
ravaging as usuaL One place after another fell into their hands, 
until their progress was airesred by the capital of Khwarizin 
proper, Urganj on the Amu delta. The place seemed impregnable. 
The new siege-engines failed of their effect, since in these flats 
there were no rocks and no blocks of stone. Trees were felled, 
and sawn into lengths of suitable size which were soaked in water 
till they became heavy enough to use as missiles. But these proved 
ineffective substitutes. The Mongols tried to storm the walls, but 
were repulsed every time with terrible slaughter^ 

Tlien. towards the close of the great hunt near Termed* there 
appeared before jenghiz Khan one of the messengers sent by rhe 
faithful Bogurchi. He reported that there had been serious dis¬ 
sensions between Prince Juji and Prince Jagatai. Jujt regarded die 
capital as belonging to bis doininion and wanted to hold com¬ 
mand there^ Jagatd considered that the whole stretch reaching 
down to the Sea of Aral was his fief, promised him by the Khakan, 
and was issuing orders contradictory to Juji*s. 

The Khakan looked gloomy. He dispatched 
messengers. 


two arrow- 
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One of them went to Khwaristm, bearing insurucrions chat the 
supreme conimaiid of the army was crajuferred to Ogatai* and 
that Jyji and Jagatai were to bccornc didr brocher s subordinates. 
No one ventured to dispute Jenghk Khan s orders. 

However enraged Juji and Jagatai might be at their humiliadoti^ 
they obeyed. Since Ogatai was shrewd enough not to make an 
undue use of his authotiry^ but, in an aceommodating spirir, 
consulted now with one and now with the other, unicy was soon 
restored, and under hb direction the invaders began to divert the 
course of the Amu-I>ar)ra above Urganj, 

The second messenger hastened to the Caspian* Sabutai was to 
return to the Khakan with all possible speed. 

Sabutai bandaged head and trunk, after che manner of die 
anoW’-messengers, sprang on to his horse^ and rode day and 
night, Ac che Mongol posts, established along the road every 
tft'^cntv'-five or thirty Tmlcs» chc best mounts were awaiting him 
as relays. Occasionjly he would stop to cat a meal, and now and 
again he would snatch a few hours" sleep before leaping into the 
saddle and conemuing his journey, Hiding thus at the utmost 
speed by day and by night, in little more than a week he covered 
the 1,200 miles which had separated him from his master. JenghiE 
Khan was impatiently awaiting his Orlok, for, while the Mongo¬ 
lian princes* drunken with victorj', were already quartcUuig over 
the possession of provinces not yet conquered, and svhile the 
army leaders were dreaming of new ventu res and splendid deeds, 
the Khakan alone realised the gravity of the simacion. 

He had invaded the countxy with hard upon a quarter of a 
million warriors. Now 30,000 Mongols were staiioncd some where 
in the west under Sabutai and Jcbei; 5^1^^ bad inarched norths 
ward with his elder sons; the I^g of the Uighuts and the Khan 
of Almalik wanted to lead their men home, and he had not 
opposed their vrishes* thinking it inadvisable to keep dissatisfied 
and perhaps untrustworthy Aments among his main troops. 
Then there had been heavy losses in numerous severe actions. The 
army now at his dbposal did not number more than iqOiOOD 
men* for, however much the roster might be sweUed by native 
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levies, It was only upon these 100,000 that he could couBdendy 
depctid at a decisive moiueuc* while opposed to hiin was a realm 
whose boundaries he did not cvm know. 

During the two years since juji crossed the Terek-Davan pass 
into the Fergana Vallcyi the Mongols, in an uniutefrupicd series 
of victories* had laid the Mohammedan w'orld in rains; but the 
only parts hitherto cffecrivcly conquered vrere the Tran$oxanian 
provinces, the extreme east of the Khwarizmian Empire. Now, in 
Khwartzm proper, Ogatai w^as trying to effect the conquest of 
the north. Southward Ly the mountain country of Afghanistan 
Tvhcrc no Mongol riders had hitherto set foot. As for Khorassan, 
in the adjoining west, it knew only of Sahaoii's Ughming raid, 

T: is true that most of the towns of Persia had acknowledged 
his smeraint)' and accepted his viceroys; but did they fed genuine 
loyalrv'p or had tliey incrcly made a cunning submission to escape 
being immediaidy plundered, bring really determined to assemble 
their forces and hurl themselves upon himi 
If the bold and resolute Jckl cd-Din were now to sumutim 
them to the fight, would not this prove the signal for a universal 
revolt, bringing millions upon millions of soldiets into the fidd 
against jenghiz! One decisive defeat would rob him of the result 
of twenty years' unceasing victory and would annihikte his 
realm. He had no reserves, ym not supported by a vigorom 
hinterland bound to him by long tradition. AD his fighting forces 
w€tc With him in this campaign^ and if the army w'as heacen, 
the races and tribes he had consolidated w^ould fall asunder and 
begin a general struggle of all against alL 
He had summoned Sabutai to discuss the possible strength of 
his adversaries, for Sabutaip accompanJed by Jebci, had ridden 
hither and thither throughout die Khwarizmlm Empire In 
pursuit of Shah Mohammed. 

The first part of Sabutai's report concerned the wealthy 
Khorassan, its powerful fonresses, and its giganut: cities with 
imposing walls. It stretched from Herat to Mtrt\ and from Mtrv 
to Nishapur. Then the country passed into a huge salty steppe 
which wa$ scarcely penetrable. It w as necessary to ride for many 
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(kys Along the margin of the steppe among bairca mounuins to 
reach a second country w^ch was tWcldy populated— 
Persian Irak (Irak Adjemi]. 

'^How long would it take a Mohammedan army to march 
from Irak to Khonssan f * asked jenghiz Khan, 

“In summer, it would not get to Khorassan at all,” answered 
Sabutai, “for the sun bums the grass and dries up the rivers. In 
wifiicr the horses of the Moslems do not know how to scrape up 
fodder from beneath the snow. Only at the present season, in 
springtime, or else in the auturmip could one of the Shah's armies 
undemke this campaigUp and they would have to drive with 
them many herds and craiisport much baggage—I have seen no 
such army in Persian Irak." 

This report decided the subsequent conduct of the war. 

If the west and the east could not join forces to help one 
another (and Sabutai knew nothing as to the levying of an army 
111 the w'csc), this signified that Jelal ed-Din must be somewhere 
in the east, and that in case of a rising Jctighiz would be faced 
only by Afghanistan and Khorassan. However strong these 
countries might be, their borders lay within a range of 600 miles— 
and 600 miles were a distance along which the Mongolian armies 
could operate in such 1 way that in case of need dity could come 
swifdy to one another's hclpn It did not matter that he now had 
available no more than his main armies of 100^000 meUi the 
additional 30,000 being beside the Caspian under Sabutai and 
Jcbei. 

These facts sealed for centuries the destiny of Russia, brought 
desolation upon south-eastern Europe, and spread panic through¬ 
out the Europcau conticent. 

During his Viinter in the west, Sabutai had made a survey of 
the neighbouring western countries, raiding Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
and Kurdistan. Beyond the sea on one of whose islands Shah 
Mohammed had died^ arose more mountains, and he had learned 
that if you crossed this rocky girdle you ^A'ould reach a land of 
narrow-faced men with light hair and blue eyes. These must be 
the people of whom the iohabirajits of Kipriiak spoke as their 
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western neighbours. It would be po^ble, cherefore, to ride 
round the hug^ inland and return to Mongolia through the 
Kipchak steppesp 

Sabutai and Jcbei were eager to undertake this ride. 

Jengliii Khan had nothing to say against it. He had bestowed 
upon Juji the world w^estward of the Irtysh, "'so far a$ the hoof of 
a Mongolian horse can travel.'^ These lands beside the Caspian 
belonged, therefore^ to Juji's fief. It was always desirable to make 
acquaintance with one's neighbours. 

Sabutai was granted permission to cross the chain of moun tains 
tliac lay beyond the C^pian, to find out what sort of peoples 
dwelt there, how great dieir realms were, what sort of armies 
they had. 

He might spend three yean upon the raid, said the Khakan. 
Then he must return tnto Mongolia hy the route which led 
northward of the Caspian. 

Sabutai remounted, and in the course of another fortnight rode 
l>ack to j oin his troops. 


rv 

It was true that Jclsl cd-IWii was in the eastern part of what had 
been the Khwarizmian Empire. In the heart of the mountainous 
country of Afghanistan, near Ghaani, he was assembling an army 
against the Mongols. 

Now there happened what Jenghiz Khan had foreseen. Revolt 
Hanicd up throughom die country. 

In eveiy province* in every town, were Khans, Emirs, Sheikhs, 
and Imams whose habit it had been to take no part in the troubles 
among the great Lords and to bow before the victor of the 
momenL Since they had suiiered much under Mohammed's 
tyranny, they had been ready, so long as there %vas no interference 
with Islam, to accommodate themselves to Jenghiz Khan^s ruk, 
although according to the laws of the Prophet it would be 
meritorious to fight the ^'infidel dog". But liis religious tolerance 
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to persons holding other creeds dian the Mohammedan exdced 
their fanadcism, and the looting and ctudty of the Mongol 
invaders intaidfied the hatred felt by the Moderns—so when, 
now^ a young Moslem Shah who had already shown his courage 
and capacity^ Siummoned his people to a Holy War, they were 
ready to follow him. klam armed itself for the struggle. 

From all sides there came ddings of die assassmadoD of viceroys 
and of nadve officials appointed by the Mongob;, die massacre 
of their partisans^ attacks upon isolated posts and small detach^ 
meats, revolts in the towns. 

At the first news of what was afoot^ Jenghiz Khan dispatched 
Tuli^ his youngest son, in command of half of the MongoHan 
army, into Khorassan. His orders were not to conquer, not to 
subjugate, but simply to extcrmliiate* 

What now followed was a war of annihibrion on the pare of 
lOQ^ooo me n thoroughly well equipped and subjected to an iron 
discipline, against a fanatical undisciplined and disunited, 

but animated with savage valoutt and no less cruel whenever 
they gained the victory. It was a war for life or death, hard-fought 
and pidJess. 

Tub's army increased with every village he conquered and 
with every fortress he stormed. He never had to leave garrisons 
behind in occupatiou, for where he passed there was uorhing left 
but uninhabit^ mins* Of towns wdneh had contained from 
70,000 CO 100,000 inhabitants nothing remained aHve, "nciLher 
a cat nor a dog”. Arrists, handicraftsmen, young women were 
taken prisoner. The men capable of bearing arms were carried 
along, driven as the first wave of assault a^unst the next 
fortress, knowing that if they gsve ground they would be cut 
down by the Mongols, 

This Mongol avalanche overwhelmed every atcempc resb- 
tince. The huge city of Merv defended itself desperaediy for 
three weeks; but the mighty fortress ofNishapur could only hold 
Out against Tuli for thiK days. For the storm, he had with Mm 
an artiDcry park containing 3,ocx? machines flinging heavy 
incendiary arrows, 300 catapults, 700 mangoneb to discharge 
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pots filled with hurnbg tiaphtha, 4,000 Jtorining-laddcrs, and 
2,soo sacks of eanh for filling up moats. 

Olfers of sunmder were of no avail should (he slightest resis¬ 
tance be shown. 

Once only, in the case of the last fortress of lOtorossan , namely 
Herat, did ToU, weary of months of strangling and throat- 
cutting, grant grace to the inhahitants after the commandant 
had felle n- Except for the li.ooo men who would not yield 
but defended themselves to the last, all the inhabitants were 
spared. 

Hardly had TuU got hack to Jenghiz Khan when the news 
arrived fbat Herat had again revolted, and that the govemot left 
in charge had been assassinated. 

Thereupon Jenghiz Khan reproached Toll, saying: 

“Why did this rising take place > How has it come about that 
the sword has failed of its effect so far as these people of Herat ate 
concerned 1" 

He dispatched an Orlok with a new army, his orders being 
suednet: 

"Since dead men have come to life again I command you to 
strike their heads from their bodies." 

This order was UtcraUy obeyed. When the town w'as taken and 
the population massacred, the Orlok, already on ihc return 
journey, sent back 2,000 of his men to make sure that there was 
no one alive among the rtiins. Actually these emissaries found 
3.000 survivors, w'ho were promptly shun. When the Mongol 
forces had withdrawn for the second time, from the last lurking- 
places in the city whose armed garrison alone had consisted of 
more than 100,000 men, there crept forth 16 persons, who were 
joined, after a dmc, by 34 more fiom the suburbs. These 40 were 
all that were left alive. 

Such a war of exterminadon was carried forward on all the 
fighting fronts. 

tn Khwarizm proper, Ogatri at length succeeded in taking 
Urgonj by storm. The diversion of the course of the Amu-Darya 
did not succeed in enforcing surrender, for the inhabitants had 
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dug A sufficiency of wclk bcfc^rc the flow of the ri ver through 
die town ceiled. Hatred and crnhitticrineiic were the same on 
both sides. Once the townsfolk succeeded in cutting off a detach¬ 
ment of 3,000 Mongols, and they were slain to the last man^ 
Then Ogatai commanded that the moats should be filled with 
billets of wood and with faggots, and, while a hail of fla m in g 
naphtha po^ was being flung into the dty. the Mongols climbed 
the walls* The Khwarizmians defended themselves street by 
street and house by house. For seven days the baede raged in the 
narrow alkys of the capital, and then resistance broke. The 
defenceless remaindGr was driven out into the fields, and, after 
handicrafomen, artists, and young women had, according to 
custom, been preserved for further use^ the “rejects'* were 
butchered. The chroniclers declare that each of the Mongols slew 
four-and-tw'cnty persons. 

Then everything of value was brought forth fiom the town, 
the conquerors set light to the ruins^ and readmitted the river to 
the town, so that any who might still be left ahvc in cellars and 
other hiding-places were drowned. This double deflection of ite 
course made sttcb a change in the Amu-Darya that geographers are 
still in doubt as to wbedicr one of its arms may not have flowed 
into the Caspian, the various depressions known as the Kdif- 
Usboi being the andent channel, since there seems to be no other 
way of accounting for this otherwise inexplicable furrow w^hich 
runs for hundreds of miles. The drying up of the channel probably 
converted the whole region between the Aral and die Caspian 
into the existing desert. 

Jengbir himself meanwhile, was “dcaning up^* the foothills of 
the Hindu Kush. He cook Balkh, Talikhan, and Kerduan* Before 
the moiuitain fortress of Bamian, fell his grandson Moatugan, a 
son of Jagacai. The death of this youth, wffio was a favourite of 
hisp greatly enraged the Khalcan. He commanded that the fortress 
should instantly be stormed and that everything ahvc within it, 
mart and beast, should be slain. The ’whole neighbourhood should 
be notbiiig but a heap of ruins in memory of Jenghiz Khan s 
grandson; and as late as a hundred years afterwards du^ somedme 
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blooming valky was desert and tminhabiced, being knou^i 
locally as "Mobalig”^—the aocucsed spot. 

During the destnicdon ofBamian, Ogatai and Jagatai returned 
fromKhwariam, bucjuji, soil furious ai the humiliation of having 
been forced to obey his younger brother, had withdrawn into his 
fief, and his two bcothers brought the news of this to their father. 

“These are my sons, for whom I take so much pains, for 
whom I subjugate nations and conquer an empire. They show 
me nothing but lefractoriness and disobedience,” gvflaiingd 
jenghiz looking with feigned anger at Jagatai. 

J^iai, feeling that his father w'as blaming him for the quarrel 
with Juji and for Jtijt s departure, fell on his knees and swore 
that he would rather die than be disobedient. 

Twice Jenghiz repeated the question whether Jagatai would 
obey his every command, and when Jagatai had twice sworn 
to do so, Jotghjz called out: 

“Your son Moanigan is dead. I forbid you to weep or com¬ 
plain” 

As if thunderstruck, Jagatai stood gazing at his father, hut 
neither then nor later did he utter any plaint for the loss of his 
son. 


V 

The small but well-organised minority had conquered, but 
the land had had its fill of death and desolation. Vast cities lay 
in ruins and were depopulated. Never before, neither during 
the struggle in Mongolia nor during the campaign in China had 
Jenghiz’ army wrought such havoc. Terror prevailed universally 
from the Sea of Aral to the Persian Desert. Only in whispets 
did the survivors speak of "the Accursed”. So widespread was 
the panic that an unsupported Mongolian horseman could come 
spurring into a village, cut down dozens of persons, and drive 
off the cattle without anyone daring to raise a hand 
him. The populace had lost the capacity for resistance. 

Many a time must Jenghiz Khan himself have had his doubts 
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concerning the advisability of such a way of making war. and 
on One occasion, in conversation with an Afghan prince whom 
Tuli liad sent him as a prisoner, and with whom he talked from 
rime to time, he asked; 

'“Do you think that this bloodshed will remam for ever in 
people's memories f” 

The prince asked for a pledge that no harm should be done 
if he answered truthfully, and then replied: 

“If Jenghiz Khan condnues this campaign of murder, no one 
will be left ahve to harbour the memory of bloodshed. 

When Jenghiz had had die answer interpreted, his face clouded 
with wrath, and he broke the arrow he was holding in his hand. 
But, a moment later, his ooiuitcnance cleared once mote, and 
he ^temptuously said: “What do these people matter to met 
There are other countries and many other races, and among 
them my fame will live on, even if in every comet of the land 
to which the hoofs of Mohammed's charger have strayed, such 
loot and murdei should continiie by permission." 

Indeed, this horrible war was not yet over. 

In Ghazni, amid the mountains of Afghanistan, was Jclal 
ed-Din, summoning the Afghans to resistance. 

jenghiz sent Shigi Kotuku against him at the head of 30,000 
men, and Jelal ed-Din advanced to meet the Mongols. 

To make his army look larger. Shigi Kutuku had scarecrows 
in human form constructed of felt coverlets and straw, and bound 
these upon his spare horses. The ruse was almost successful. 
Jelal ed-Dtn’s cotnmandets advised him to retreat, but the young 
Shah was not to be intimidated. He attacked and defeated Kutuku, 
Tbc Mongols fled. 

Jenghiz Khan made as if the reverse was of no importance. 

“Shigi Kutufcu is accustomed to successes.” said he. "It is 
rime he should Icam the bitterness of defeat." 

Nevertheless, before the news of this victory of the foe could 
incite to a new gcncnl outbreak of resistance, he set forth at 
the head of his whole army into the mountains, acoorapanied 
by Ogatai. Jsgatai, and Tuli. 
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The march went on without arrest right across Aighanistan. 
Only at Pirvan, where Shigi Kutuku had sustabed his defeat, 
did jenghiz, despite the urgency of the occasion, pause for a 
dme to ride over the battlSidd with the young Orlok beside 
him and point out die mistakes that had been made in the choice 
of the faatdc^ound and the marsh ailing of the troops. 

But even Jelal ed-Din was unable to cope with the Khakan. 
Pugnacious and incredibly brave, he knew hour to win a hatde, 
but not how to turn bis victory to account. 

While Jenghiz’ army was drawing nearer day by day, he 
wasted his time in cckhradng his last achievement and in putting 
the Mongols he had captured to death by torture or by drivmg 
nadt into their brains through the ears. When his vassd princes 
quarrelled with one another during the drvision of the spoils 
about who was to have an Arab steed, and one struck another 
in the face with his riding-whip, he took the side of the aggressor 
because the aggressor ruled over more tribes, and thereupon the 
other claimant of the Arab, justly ofiended, withdrew in the 
night at the head of all his men. JeUl ed-Din, when Jenghiz 
approached, had no resource but in Sight. 

Jenghiz Khan s ride across Afghanistan was so swift that the 
ntouniaincers, who had trusted in the secuiiry of their upland 
fastnesses, were never able to organise resistance. Every strong¬ 
hold surrendered without striking a blow, and was consequently 
spared dcstruction- 

Ar length the Mongols overtook the young Shah on the banks 
of the Indus. For the first time in his life Jenghiz Khan was In 
command of a force numerically superior to chat of the enemy, 
and nevertheless the batde w'hich now took place was a triumph 
for Jda] cd-Din. The memory of it is still vivid in the East. 
It has become the theme of a saga, which ignores Mohammed 
and makes of his more valiant son Jenghiz Khan's chief enemy. 

Before the battle, Jenghiz gave orders that Jclol ed-Din was 
to be taken alive, feeling sure that as soon as he had the Shah 
in his hands rebellion and resistance to his own authority w'ould 
instantly come to an end. But Jelal cd-Din was not to be captured 
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so easily, Wlieii his forces had been surrounded, at the head of 
the 700 men of his body-guard he dung himself once niorc 
against the Mongols, cut dirough their ranks, recaptured the 
colours that had been taken by the enemy, wheeled about, 
again forced hU way through die Mongols, and then, seated 
on his charger, leapt from the cop of a skry-foot cliff into the 
Indus and swam over the river bearing the banner in his h^d- 

Amazed by so much courage, even now jenghiz forbade bis 
men to shoot at Jclal ed-Din. 

“It seems incredible that such a father should have produced 
such a son!” he said, and held up Jelal ed-Din’s boldness and 
rcsoludon as an example to his own sons. 

Soil, much as he admired this bravery, it did not prevent 
his sending an army across the Indus in pursuit. It ravaged the 
districts of Peshawar. Lahore, and Multan, but did not find the 
Shah, and returned north-eastward at the beginning of spring 
when the heat was becoming intolerable to the Mongols. Passing 
through Afghanistan, Ogatai completed the subjugation of the 
mountaineers, while J^atai comiuercd also Kerman and Balu¬ 
chistan. 

Jelal cd-Diti, meanwhile, at the head of the fifty men who 
had joined in his flight across the Indus, was attacking the un- 
wariike Hindus. Having subjugated a number of tribes, he marched 
on Delhi, compelling its sovcrdgn to receive him and give him 
his daughter in marriage. Here he awaited the withdrawal of 
the Mongolian army. A few years later, having returned to 
Afghanistan, after Joighiz Khan’s death he invaded Persia, but 
then, again threatened by a Mongolian army, he had to flee 
into A sia Minor, where he was slain during a raid. 


VI 

The battle beside the Indus sealed the defeat of the world 
of Isbm. The Khwarizmian Empire had ceased to exist. The 
few prindpalidcs that still remained independent, such as Fats, 
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Luristan^ and Kurdistan, could be left for a subsequent campaign. 
The minor actions that sdll reimincd co be fought had a merely 
local importance. From the Sea of Japan to die Caspian^ from 
Korea to the Caucasus, Jeiighiz Khan's word was law. The 
Etcmal Blue Heaven had appointed him to rule all the nadons 
of the world. 

But his inbsion was not yet fulfilled When Sabut^ should 
return from the west it would be dmc to think of the conquest 
of the lands at present outside his sway, but this could nor he 
for two years yet. Was he meanwhile to pursue Jelal cd^Dui 
into Hindustan and subjugate the country chat had given refuge 
to his enemy I Or would it be better to return to Mongolia by 
way of Tibet, die legendary homeland of his race, atid+ on the 
way, annex Tibet to his empire ? 

It was now spring. Owing to the heat of the Indian dimatc, 
which was disastrous to the men of the steppes* he postponed 
any design on that quarter till the ensmng wkeer, and sent the 
officers of his General Staff into the Pamirs, to sedc for passes 
leading into Tibet. Tlicy returned to inform him that the passes 
were too difficult for an army encumbered with siege unplcmcnts 
and a baggage-train. Very well, he would await the winter, 
then march back into India. 

Saga relates that, during a ride into the Hindu Kush, Jenghii 
Khan met an animal as large as a stag, of a green colour and 
equipped with a single horn* This creamre spoke to him with 
a human voice and bade him return* As usual, now* Jenghiz 
a^ked Ycliu ChkfS*ai about the strange beast, and Yeliu Ch uts'ai 
said he had heard of the unkom. It was called Kio-ruan, and 
could speak all the languages of the world, it was alw^ays sent 
by Heaven to avert unprincipled bloodshed. Jcngliiz Khan had 
conquered the realm of ihe ww, bur India, the realm of the south, 
had done him no harm* Even though he was Heaven's favourite 
son^ the other nariom were likewise the children of God and 
he tiimc love thetn as his brothers* If he wished to remain in 
Heaven s good graces* he must leave the inhabitants of this 
foreign country to their own devices. 
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As if in when of the emch of this mterpreuHon of die strange 
phenomcnoti, a terrible epidemic broke out among the Mongolian 
troops that had returned fix>m India, an illness lOce that which had 
visited the army towards the close of the Chinese campaign. 

Jenghiz Khan had never resisted the wiH of Heaven. This 
dmc, too, he bowed before the stonn. He would return borne 
along the old route across the Amu-Darya, 
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CHAPTER 3tl 


THE SAGE FROM CHINA 


I 

S EVENTY-TWO years of ^ was the Chinese philosopher 
Ch'ang-Ch'un when, in May 1220, he scr forth on his long 
westward journey across fifty degrees of longitude. Never 
before in the history of the world, except in ancient China where 
phUosopheis were somctiines appointed to the highest offices of 
State, had an emperor honoured a sage as the barbarian chieftain 
Jenghii Khan honoured the Taoist monk Ch'ang-Ch un. The 
sage's journey was like a triumphal campaign. To any place 
where he rested for a while, monks and the populace made 
pilgrim^ in crow'ds to pay him reverence, Mongolian princes 
and princesses through whose territories he travelled were 
instructed to receive him with the highest honours. When, after 
a year and a lialf, he tcachtsd Samartand, no less a man than 
Bogurdii, the chief of the Orlok, was sent to conduct him during 
the last stages of travel into the Hindu Kusli. the mountains where 
the Khakan had encamped after die battle beside the Indus, 
Jenghiz Khan greeted him with the words: 

“Other emperors have invited you. but you rqcctcd their 
invitations. Now, in order to visit me, you have travelled 10,000 
h-1 am greatly honoured." 

The hermit was no flatterer. He had taken this journey not 
voluntarily but perforce, and so he was not disposed to mince 
his words: 

'The ‘Wild Man of the Moiuitains’ has come at Your Majesty's 
command." he rephed. “it was the will of Heaven." 

He did not fall upon his knees, he did not kowtow, hut merely 
bowed in token of respect, raising both hands to hh head. 
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Jcnghiz itivited him to dinner, but Cli ang-Ch un refused 
the honour, saving he ate no meat; and he also refused to drink 
kouniiss. He had brought with him from Samarkand rice 
and flour—all that he needed in the way of food, Jenghiz, far 
from taking ofience, and wishing to provide his guttc with food 
more to his taste, established a speci j oouner service across the 
hundreds of miles that separated Samarkand from the Hindu Kush 
in order to bring Ch'ang-Cb'un vegetables and the finest fruit 
obtainable. 

Talks between Ertiperor and Sage turned, without delay, upon 
the main question: 

“Holy man from a distant land, do you know of any medidne 
that will make one who takes it immortal t" 

Ch’ang-Ch’un smiled quietly at hb host as he answered 
indUFcrcntly: 

“There arc certainly medicines that will prolong life, but 
there is no medicine that will grant immortahty. 

Dumbfounded were the Orlok as they stared at the remarkable 
Chinese philosopher who, after travclUng 10,000 li, could tell 
the Khakan so bluntly that the kindness and consideradon he 
liad received were fruitless. But Jenghtz Khan made no sigp of 
dissadsfactioD, nor uttered an unfriendly word. He merely 
nodded, extolled the straightforwardness and truthfulness of the 
sage, and then asked for instruction in the doctrine of the Tao. 

Day and hour were fixed for the fint lesson, when ridings 
came of an outbreak of hostilidcs in the mountains. Some of the 
tribes had risen, and the cares of war claimed jenghiz Khan’s 
attetidon. Instruction must be indefinitely postponed, whereupon 
Ch’ang-Ch’uA asked leave to return forthwith to Samarkand, 
The h^kan tTicd to convinctt him that the roads were now 
dangerous, and chat Ch ang-Ch un would do better to stay in 
camp, but the Chinese guest replied; “The noise made by your 
soldiers disturbs the tranquillity of my thought.” jengl^ there¬ 
fore, despite his concern with the impending campaign, sent 
Ch’ang^’un back to Samarkand with an escort of a thousand 
horsemen. On the cool terraces of the summer palace at the 
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capital, m the shade of the splendid gardeias^ he could enjoy the 
repose he craved. 

Not undl autumn did jenghiz recross the Aniu-Darya. He 
camped close to Saniarkand, Cadis, imaim, and the e 1 dei:s of 
the dty came to pay him homage. 

Thb was the Hrsc dme that the nomads had gained the mastery 
over a dviliscd people without settling down m the country, 
and it was to Yehu-Ch^urs'ai that die difficult task was allotted 
of working out satisfactory relations between conquerors and 
conquered. He gave the towns a Bxed order^ assessed the taxes 
and other dues, and appointed everywhere admiiiistrators— 
who were chosen from the native population except for the 
Damga, the "*Residents*^ like those sent nowadays by the 
British government to live at the native courts in India, The 
busiiiess of these supervisors was to sec to it that there should be 
no friedon between die Mongolians and the Persians, To the 
Mohammedan moolahs who came to pay their respects»Jenghiz 
said: 

“Heaven lias given me the victory over your Shah whom J 
have conquered and annihilated. Now you must offer up prayers 
for me at my charge." When he was told that under Mohammed 
priests were taxed as well as byrnen, he said with surprise: 
"Did the Shah, then* care so little that you should pray for his 
welfare?^* and be exempted them from taxatiotL 

Here, dose to Samarkanch Ch*ang-Ch^un once more visiicd 
Jenghiz Khan’s camp. In a t^t spcdally chosen for the purpose^ 
from which women were excluded^ there thrice assembled, in 
the silence of the night when the camp as a w'hole was asleep^ 
the highest dignitaries of the Mongolia realm, headed by the 
Khakan and his son Tub, to hear the words of the Sage from 
China. No less a man than Ydiu-Ch'uts'ai, the prime minisieri 
acted as interpreicr, and, upon Jenghiz Khan s commandL Ch’ang- 
Ch^un's urterances were recorded both in Chinese and in 
Mongolian. 

Jcaigh iz Khan had conquered a world-Htnipire. He wished to 
be sure diat it Would be firmly established for centuries to come. 
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Ch^ang-Ch^im smiJcd indulgcndy, saying: ”A whirl wind does 
not iasr for a mornings a doudburst h over within the day: and 
by Tftdiose will is this? By that of Heaven and Earths If ndcbcf 
Heaven nor Earth can achieve pcrmanenccp how much lc$s can 
Man do sof" 

Jeng^ Khan referred to the difficulties of govemment. 

“To rule over a great realmsaid Ch'ang-Ch'iai. “is like the 
roasting of lirdc One must not rub off their scales, must 
not shake them coo much, must not scorch rhem, and must be 
tender and easy in the way one handle them. Only he who 
is jtisc Eo all his stibjcos is a good ruler/* 

The Khakan grew reflective, “Should not a man take pains 
to ensure that his work will he carried on ? If he neglect thisp 
will it not decay?” 

Ch*ang-ChW consoled him. saying: “What is well planted, 
is not easily uprooted; and 'whai is firmly held, will not be snatdiied 
av^y* We must work as the Tao—the persistent, the true Eneaning 
—wwks: by inaction.” 

He expkiiicd to the Mongols the Taoist view of the world: 

The inter-relations between Heaven and Earth are manifold 
and confusingp and yet, in the germ, they are simple and barely 
cognisable. But one who manage to grasp them in the germ 
has the Tao, the true meaning. The space betwixt Heaven and 
Earth is as empty as a pair of bellows; but, if one works the 
bellow's, more air continues to emerge. It is as when one plays 
the flute. The Earth is the instnimctic, Heaven is the breathy 
and the Tao is the blower who, jn unending succession, creates 
an interminable mtildplidcy of melodies. Even as these melodies 
originate out of nothing, so do all beings arise out of tion-bdng, 
and return into non-being again. But, when a being has thus 
retumedp it has not completely vanished^ Even w^hen the melodics 
have been dissipated, can soil hear them. Such is the w'ork- 
ing of the Tao: it procreates without possessing^ it w^orks with¬ 
out holding, it promoDcs without commaniling. 

To work by inacdon* to promote w'ithout commanding . , . 
these were ideas from a very diffetenr world. They ww urcerly 
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dlkn to thdr opposed to what hid ever been the custom 

among the Mongols* But jenghiz Khan recognised thdr greatness* 
realised that they conveyed something worthy of respect^ so he 
said to his Orlohi 

“What the Sage speaks is wisdom he has learned from Heaven. 
I have preserved his words in the depths of my heart. Do ye the 
samCi But they must not pass beyond ourselves.” 

Neveithdcss he wished Ch^ang-Ch^un to teach his sons the 
doctrine. He summoned a kunluir to which Juji, Jagatai, and 
Ogatai were to come; and Chmg-Ch'un had to await his 
pleasure, though he k>Dged to return to China, 


n 

This Was the first time a kuriltai had been summoned to 
consider matters that had no military hearings a kuriltai which 
was not concerned with the discussion of and the preparation for 
a new' campaigti^ This time the *'Great Counci]’* was a joint 
edebradon of the victorious w'ar, and if it lasted for months 
it viras only because the life the Mongols were hving beside the 
lower waters of the Syr-Darya was an ideal one to these nomadk 
There wrere daily rideSp himdng of every conceivahle kind, 
the reception of various princes for them to pay homage, the 
receipt and distribution of gifts, daily banquets, fine dothmg, 
splendid weapons, beautiful w*omcn, magnificent hotses, good 
food and good drink—and this delectable life was g;taiited by 
Heaven to the Mongolian people for all time—provided only 
it should he guided by the Yas^, jenghiz Khan^s legal code. 

Everything was adorned with die utmost splendour. There 
were tents of silk and brocade; Mohammed"s golden throne^ 
the insignia of his sometime rule, his crown and Us sceptre; 
in front of the throne wxrc boxes filled with diamonds* rubies, 
pearls, golden trinkets, Jenghiz Khan had no taste for this 
omamenration, bur even YcHu-Ch’uts’ai had advised him to 
mdiilgc in it, saying; 
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"When you get home you can do as you please, but here 
you must make a parade of your powcf and your wealth before 
the peoples over whom you rule,” 

Jenghiz Khan thought it better to comply. 

But On one point he was stubborn. He would not wear any 
other garment chan his old coat of coarse linen, or put on any 
trinkets. His fur cloak was of sable, and his leather cap with the 
protective neck-piece was trimmed with sable; but these things 
were proper to an aristocrat of the steppes, and an aristocrat 
of the steppes was what the cotK^ucrot of the world wished 
to remain as long as he lived. He would not wear the ornate 
attire of the townsmen any more than he would put on their 
armour or use their weapons. These things were as uncongenial 
to him os was the narrow life of cidcs. He had, indeed, given 
way to Ydiu-Ch’uts’ai to this extent, that during the last war 
the square, where the caravans w'ere unloaded in what had been 
the old capita] of the Naimans at Karakorum, had been built 
as a town. The prime minister insisted that such a fixed point 
was cscndal, so that the tribes might know to what place 
to send tribute, and come to regard it as a centre of adminis- 
nation. But Jenghiz himself bad no intendon of settling 
down there. 

Perhaps my ch il dr en will live in stone houses and walled 
towns—not I.” 

Sentimentally a nomad, he wished nothing more for himself 
or his o£pring than the untrammelled life of the nomad. His 
instinct told him that this was the only exisience suited to his 
people; and now, when the slave labour of the towns ol&red 
the Mongols all the luxuries of the world, the nomadic life was 
still the life fitted for the mastet-race. In his Yasak, he had once 
more consolidated the foundadons of this life; and yet he did 
not feel certain that his successors might not prefer the effeminat- 
ing case of urban hfe. Already his sons lud so many wants 
diiferent from those he had ever entertained. Above all was 
this true of juji, his firstborn, to whom he was $0 deeply attached. 
It was Juji who gave him most anxiety. 
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Jagatai and Ogatai had already appeared at the kuriltat. Fmm 
Jiiji there came 20,000 fine horses, dapple-grey horses of Kipchat 
—as a gift to the Khakan. But Jtiji Lim^f did not come. He 
was staying in his own horde; he was a sick man. 

Instantly an arrow-messenger ivas sent to juji's fief, instructing 
Juji to attend a hunt. 

A few weeks later, from the stepper of the nonh there were 
driven huge troops of wild-^sses, for the distraction of the 
Khakan and his OrloL But Juji once more excused himsdf. 
He was ill, and could not come. 

Jenghiz Khan did not believe in this illness. Juji*s nose juust 
sdll be out of joint because Khwarizm proper beside the Sea of 
^ had been asi^cd to Jagatai What would be the upshot 
if now, while their father was sdll alive, discord should prevail 
among his sons i 

But no one marked jenghiz' troubles. The feasdng went on 
as usual; there was plenty of fun hunring the wild asses, finally 
lassoing those that were uninjured, branding them as the property 
of the Khakan, and turning them loose again. Meanwhile the 
trappen had discovered new game, A boar-hunt was to take 
place. 

At this hunt, the incredible happened. Jenghiz Khan was 
pursuing a wounded boar, which suddenly turned and charged 
in bhnd wrath. Then, at the moment when Jenghiz was drawing 
his bow to inflkt a deadly womid, he fell from his horse. He was 
Jose. 

But a mirade happened. The boar did not attempt to touch 
the Khakan. He stopped in mid charge, and stood as if rooted 
to the ground. When the other riders drew near, he turned and 
vanished in the undergrowth. 

Jenghiz Khan was profoundly disturbed. He could not tuider- 
staiid what had happened. How had it been possible for him to 
lose his scat ? Of course hb mount had naturally shied at the 
approach of the boar and bad leaped to one side—but this had 
never yet unseated so knowledgeable a rider. What was even 
more incomprehensible was chat the raging boar had stopped 
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short and refrained from goring him. Precisely when he lay 
on the grotind defenceless. 

Yeliu^h*uts"ai explained matters. 

Heaven had warned him. The Emperor must not so rashly 
put his life in danger. Sdll, since Heaven did not wish his de¬ 
struction, the boar had been made to mm bach, 

Jenghjz Khan said he would like to hear Ch'ang-ChW's 
optnion. 

But the Taoist philosopher had no belief in a personal God 
who loved His children* them warnings^ rewarded or 
punished. For Ch'ang-Ch^un ah Uvmg creatures were lit* the 
sacriheial dogs made out of straw. When they w'ere decked out 
for the sacrificci they were pat in a splendid shrine, dressed in 
costly raiment. The priest of the dead fasted and cleansed himself 
before coming to the sacrifice. Bur as soon as the sacrifice was 
over, these stratv-dogs were cast into the mire^ where the passen- 
by trod on them regardless—until at length the scavenger swept 
them dp and bunied them. If the dme should be ripe for the 
advancement of an individual he finds the rabh of life spread 
and everything prepared for his use. But vrheu hii brief hour is 
over, he is thrown away and trampled into the dust. It was 
assuredly dmc for the Khakan to abandon such amusements as 
hunting. 

jenghk Khan could not realise that at sbery-one he might 
already be too old for hunting. He sdU felt courageous and 
strong, and said, in reply to the Sage from China ! 

^'It is hard to renounce anything which one has done all one'^s 
lifc.^^ 

Ch'ang-Ch’un said that he was not asking for renundationr 
htit for a higher insight; 

""Winter is followed by spring; then comes in mm summer, 
autumn, and again winter. With the life of man ir is di 0 erent. 
In his case every day has within it the experiences of all previous 
days; but when the complete unfolding is over, he rcnims to 
his origin. The return to the origin signifies repose, and rcpcpsc 
signifies that one^s mission has been fidfilled, in accordance with 
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die decision of die ctcmd order. The knowledge of rlii< is what 
we mean by iliutninacon." 

jenghiz Khan grew dioiighrfuJ. After a pamc, he rqoined: 

"I have treasured your words in my bean.” 

In actual fact, he never again took part in a difficult hunt. 
There now ensued between die Khakan and the rKine *^ 
philosopher a struggle of wiHs. Jenghiz wanted Ch'ang-Ch’un 
to stay with him as adviser. Ch’ang-^h'im wanted to return to 
China. Jenghiz explained that he himself would be going home 
soon, and diat as far as Mongolia they would travel the same 
road. To Ch'ang-Ch’ im this march in the company of an army 
heavily laden with baggage seemed too tedious a prospect. 

1 have discussed with Vour M^escy all that you wished to 
know, and I have nothing more to say,” 

Jenghiz tried to put off the day of departure. Let the Sage only 
wait undi he, Jenghiz, had found a suitable gift. 

Ch*ang^h'im said he did not want any gift. 

No special grace t No high dignity t 
Graces and high dignities are valueless. Favour and disfavour 
alike arouse anxiety. If one receives a favour, one is in dread 
of losing it. Then, when one has lost it, one suffers yet more 
anxiety,” 

Now Jenghiz thought of setting a trap for the pliilosophert 
"But still, you wish to influence others. Whether you do so 
by action or inacdon—if you fail into disfavour, you will not 
be able to diffuse your doctrine.*^ 

A quiet smile pbyed over Ch^ang-Ch’un's lips as he answered 
indifferently: 

"When die man of noble mind happens upon a suitable time, 
he advances. If he docs not happen upon it, then he goes his 
own svay, and leaves the weeds to grow." 

Jenghiz had nothing more to say. He provided Ch’ang-Ch’un 
with an escort which was instructed to convey Jiim to rhina 
as comfonably as possible. But he would not be withheld from 
making a royal gift. One of die most beautiful sections of die 
Imperial Palace in Peking, with aUuring parks and ponds, was 
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assigned to Ch’ang-Ch^^un as Kb sphere of activity, with 
the proviso that there, after his death, a Taoist monastery 
should be established, jenghiz Khan's successor fulfilled these 
instructions. 

Ch^ang-Ch’un died in the same year and the same month as 
Jenghiz Khan. 


CAAFTER XI[ 


RJETURN 


I 

J ENGHIZ KHAN had ntyw no reason for bnny. The 
leisurely homeward march of hjs army lasted a whole 
year. Innumerable prisoners, train after train of caravans 
laden with costly spoils, preceded him* The camps were more 
like chose of a horde upon its annual migration than military 
encampments, for each warrior had several wives, and many 
of them little children; there were carts packed with the loot of 
the West; there were abundant herds* Slaves of both sexes and 
belonging to the same races as the young wives looked after 
the catde. pitched the tents, and broke camp. This trek eastward 
was a folk-migration, but a tranquil and pleasurable one. 

Two arrow-messengers from the distant Kin Empire arrived 
almost simultaneously. One of them brought sad tidings. The 
faithful Mukuli, who for eight years had been indefatigably at 
work in the subjugation of the Kin Empire, was dead. The last 
words of the Orlok, then fifty-four, uttered to his son Buru, 
were: 

“For forty years 1 liave made war, helping niy ruler perform 
great deeds. Never have I grown weary of the task, niere is 
only one thing I regret, that I have not yet succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing the soudicm capital. That is left for you to do.” 

The other messenger reported the death of Hsuan-tsung, the 
Kin Emperor, and the accession of his son Shu-hsu* 

As usual when there was a change in the occupancy of the 
throne, the warlike activity of the Kin Dynasty flickered up, 
hut even this did ri>t make Jtmgbir Khan hurry. He confirmed 
the posittoti of Buru as Mukuli’s successor, and condnued his 
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&low progress from Citt^p to camp, for fae was waning unnJ 
his son Juji should arrive from the north and his two Orlok 
Sabuui and Jcbei should join him from the west on iheir return 
after their lengthy campaign around the Caspian. Hie three 
years he had assigned them were over. 

But Juji did not oome; and of the Orlok only Sabutai appeared. 
Jebci Noyon — Prince Arrow—Jenghiz* faithful friend and com¬ 
panion. conqueror of Kara-Khi tai and subjugator of the Panuis, 
had fallen sick and had died after a short illness on the return 
journey from the west, just before reaching Turkestan. The 
army sent in command of Sabutai liad also been gready thinned 
before it returned; but the numerous heavily-laden waggons, 
the hosts of prisoners of hitherto unknown races and nations, 
signified that great deeds had been performed, and that the 
campaign had been crowned wi\h success. A reconnoitring 
force of 30,000 men had marched through the doiiiains of dozens 
of hostile peoples, and the European world had been opened to 
the Mongols. 


U 

Between the flats beside the Caspian, from which Sabutai 
and Jebei had starred, and the stony rampart of the Caucasus, 
lay the Christian realm of Georgia. A ride across the mountain 
principality of Aaerbaijan, an incursion into the wild coimtty of 
Kurdistan, and then Sabutai began his invasion of Georgia 
with 30,000 men. The flower of die Georgian chivalry, proud 
and tried fighters, already armed for the Crusade, flung them¬ 
selves against hijn+ Sabutai took die oficnsivCt flying the nine- 
tailed emblem with the white falcons on the wing, which by 
the Georgians, as safeequendy by the peoples of Europe, was 
regarded as a distorted Christian symbol. A brief and violent 
baule ensued, and dicn the Mongols retreated, leading their 
pm suers dircedy into Jebci^s ambush. Here Sabutai and his 
command rallied ^ and the Georgian army, attacked on both sides, 
was annihiLcetL 
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But, luckily for Georgia, Sabutai and Jcbei gave tbcii Mongols 
jto dme to study this new land. They pressed on over the South 
Caucasian fooduUs into the topmost passes of the range. The 
savage hDrsemen suddenly disappeared from the ken of western 
humanity, and Queen Riissudan of Georgfia was able to maintain 
that the fear of her knights had driven them away. 

In the year laza, precisely twelve months after the jubilant 
epistle of Jacques de Vitry, the second ridings of the Mongol 
reached Europe m a letter from Queen Russudan to the Pope* 
A Savage people of Tartars, hellish of aspect, as voracious as 
wolves in their hunger for spoils and as brave as lions, have 
invaded my country. Th^ must be of Christlaii origin, since 
they carry an oblique white cross on their banners. The brave 
knighthood of Georgia has hunted them out of the country, 
killing 25,000 of the invaders. But, alas, we arc no longer in a 
posiri™ lo take up the Cross as we had promised Your Holiness 
to do.” 

The most significant truth in this letter was that the Georgians 
were no longer in a posirion to join the Crusade. 

The passage over the Caucasus was terrible. Just as when 
jcbei rode across the Pamirs his army had had to abandon its 
to destroy the catapidcs, the mangonels, and the other 
engines, since there was no possibility of dragging them over 
these bttcly practicable passes—so now. But when the Orlok at 
length came down the glaciers of the Caucasus bctw-ccii the 
precipitous dark roeb, to reach the gorges along which raging 
torrmts led into the valley of the Terek, the Mongols found 
awaiting them (as they had found Mohammed awaiting them 
in the Fngana Valley) a powerful army of opponents. 

All the fighting mountaineers of the Caucasus^dic Cherkesscs. 
the Lesginen. and the Alans—had assembled to defend their 
territories; and allied with them were tlie semi-nomads of the 
plains, the fomndablc Kumans, a savage and pugnacious people 
of the Kipchak region. The Kumans regarded the steppe-girdle 
from the Caspian Sea to the Danube as their ou-n indisputable 
property; here they could range free and untranunclled; and they 
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had hastened to bar the exit from the mootitains by which the 
invaders wanted to escape into the freedom of their fertile plains. 

The Mongols were exhausted by their hardships. They fought 
savagely, murderously, against overwhelming odds, and the 
batde remained indedsive. 

Next day Mongol envoys, bearing gold, precious stuffs, 
and leading with them splendid horses, entered the camp of 
the Kumans. 

'‘We arc men of the same s^tock as yoo* and you have imited 
yourselves with alien races against your brothers. Whai have 
they given you 2 We can provide you widr all that your heart 
can desuep*" 

The Kumans detached themselves from their allies, 

Sabutai attacked die mountaineers, dispersed them, destroyed 
their fortresBcs, and pressed their young men into the service 
of his own army. Then the Mongols pursued the KumanSi who 
were withdrawing, defeated one tribe after another^ and took 
aw^ay the presents they had given them- When the Ktimans were 
infuriated by this ticachcry^ Sabutai pointed out to them that 
they themselves were traitors and descr\xd nothing betccc- As 
for Jebei, he told them that in any case they were rebels, since, 
as people of the Kipcluk region, they belonged to Jnji's fief* 
ilic Kumans, it need hardly be said, had never heard anything 
of Juji and his fieft and perhaps had gleaned nothing more in 
commerce with the trib^ eastward of the Caspian chan ihat 
somewhere in the east there had appeared a sovereign in whose 
train they levied war; but the two Otlok showed a written 
authorisation from the ^*Sovereign of all Mankind svliich was 
penned in an unknown script. He had presented the Kumans 
to his son juji as subjcctSi Sabutai and Jebci had come to reduce 
them to obedience and punish them* 

The speed with which the Mongols were able to move, their 
superior tedmitjuc of warfare. the ir nevr and hithcrco unknosvn 
weapons, the ddlngs that they spared neither man nor woman, 
and, superadded ro this, the conrendon that they had only come 
to punish the Kumans, reduced these to panic. Being semi-^ 
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nomads, they had no Nourishing dties to defend^ and did 
not cling stubbornly lo their few and scattered setdenients. 
Their possessions (also the fruic: of plunder) were quickly got 
together, laden upon hors^t and, driven forward by the small 
Mongolian army+ a human torrent poured w«rward and 
northward. 

How far did Kipchak extend? Behind the human torrent, 
rode Sabucai and Jebci with their 30,000, ptirsujiig thctc course 
westward* crossing the Don and riding along the northern shore 
of the Sea of A^ov. This was a fertile country with magnificent 
steppes, rich pastures—a dainty morsel for nomads. 

Now they reached a narrow isthmus 5tretchiiig southward^ 
and along this they rode into the Crimea, crossing mountains. 
On the southern coast of the peninsula was the Graioese fortrts 
of Sudak. The Genoese did not know that the best way of 
approaching the Mongols was to offer them presents. They 
dosed die gates and summoned che citizens to the wails. The 
fortress w'as stormed and set on fire, and the survivors escaped 
on long galleys to bring for the third time news of the strange 
and terrible people with the banner displaying an oblique cross. 
This news they bore to ihdr distant home on the western side 
of Italy. 

From Crimea the Orlok continued their raid to the west, 
crossing the Dnieper and reaching the Dniester. The mouth of 
this river marked the end of the Black Sea, but the steppes 
stretched on indefinitely. Here began mighty realms of white 
strangers. Northward lay the prindpalities of the Russians; 
north-westward a kingdom called Poland; westward, a kingdom 
called Hungary; southward was the Byjiantine Empire. 

Ten thousand Eimilies of the Kumans had fled across the 
Danube and had applied for protectiou to the Emperot of 
Byzantium. U was from the Georgians chat this Emperor had 
first heard of the "de^^Iish*^ strangers. Now, alarmed by the 
news from the north-<a$t, with feverish haste he forrifiesi his 
capital, and, gladdened by the accession of new warriors, settled 
the Kumans in Thrace and Asia Minor. 
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Other tribes had crossed the Prut and sought protecdon from 
the King of Hmgary, to whom they subjected themselves. 

Sabutai was not contmissioiied to nuke war on these fordgn 
realms. His 30,000 riders were nodiing more nor less than a 
force for reconnaissancen Here, on the shores of the Black Sea, 
ended Kipchak, and here he seeded down in winter quarters with 
his Mongols to rest before retunmig. while he sent spies into the 
surrounding territories. For if the Khakan should later dispatch 
his armies to the west with instruedorts to ride to the end of the 
wrorld, he mttst be informed conemung the counmes through 
which they had to pass. Sabutai. therefore* set to work learning 
all he could about Europe. 

So precise was the intelligence he was able to glean that 
jenghiz Khan’s succe:^rs were able, fifteen years later, to draw 
up a complete plan for the eonquBt of Europe in eighteen years, 
and^ in the first six years of that dme^ under Sabutai''£ leaderships 
to subjugate Russia, Poland^ Silesia, Hungaryp Serbia, and 
Bulgaria, then^ according to plan, advance to the Adriatic and 
dose to the gates of Vienna, while the European princes were 
at their wits^ end in face of this terrible incursion of strangers 
wEo were now attacking diem for the second dme. 


ni 

To the north lay the Russian principalities. 

Prince Mstislav of Halicz had married a daughter of the 
Kuman Khan Kotyan, in order to protect his tcrricoria from 
the robber campaigns of his dangerous neighbours* Now Kotyan, 
with the tribes under his command, fled to the Russian prince* 
bringing horses, oxen* and slaves of both sexes as gifts, and 
begging for help against thb enemy who had so sudd^y app^ed 
*Trom unknown lands, speaking an unknown speech, but 
determined to enslave all the peoples.’^ 

Upon Mstislav’s instigacion, the Russian princes assembled 
at Kiev. Of old the Kumans had been their enemies. The Russian 
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temiories had suffered severely from the predatory attacks of 
these savage neighbours; bur now, when the Kumans implored 
help, it seemed expedient to make common cause with them 
against this unknown enemy and save the prmdpalides 

becoming the scat of war. Ir would be better to face the 
enemy in die land of the Kumaiis than to wait until they them¬ 
selves w^ere attacked. 

From Kiev, Kursky and Smolenski from Volhynia and Halicz, 
Russian armies sec forth into the Black Sea district The Dnieper 
and the Dniester were full of Russian galleys. The Skvs^ fighting 
force grew from day to day, and the dispersed tribes of the 
Kumans joined their new allies. 

A war against the Hussies was no part of Sabutai's present 
plan. When dieir army marched along the lower reaches of the 
Dmeper, ten Mongolian envoys appeared in their camp i 

"'Why have the Russuns taken to the fields The Mongolians 
have no (juarrel wiih them. They have only come to chastise 
their disloyal vassals^ the Kumans/^ 

Sabutai Was well informed, for he said: "The Kumans 
have frequendy attacked Russian territories and plundered 
them+ The Russians would be much better advised to make 
common cause with the Mongols and take vengeance on the 
Kumans.” 

The Russians naturally regarded this ofier as nothing rnore 
than a ruse of war. The Mongols* only aim must be to break up 
the alliance. The Kumans had never been vassals of the Mongols, 
The ten envoys were therefore pur to death, and the Russianf 
crossed the Dmeper, to attack and disperse a Mongolian advance^ 
guard of a thousand men. 

To the murder of the envoys there could be only one answer: 
vengeance. 

But first the Mongols caught their enemies a lesson in inter¬ 
national good manners. Two men spurred into the Russian camp* 
and said: 

You have murdeted our envoys, have attacked our ouiposts^ 
and want war. So be it* We had planned no evil against you* 
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All the peoples tavc only one Giad, and He will judge between 

II- 

us. 

So amazc<l were the Russians by dib second embassy, and so 
astcunded at the conbempt for death with which the two Mongols 
had ridden into their camp simply to mate an ofhdal dcclaratioi] 
of war, that this time the envoys were allowed to depart 
unscathed. 

For nine days Sabutai and Jcbei kept in touch with the army 
of Russians, which was eager for a fight, and then the Mongols 
haired beside the River Kalka. Eighty chousand Russians and 
Kumans were opposed to a Mongolian force which scarcely 
amounted to a third of that number. Mstislav of who had 

gained the victory over the advance-guard, now attacked, 
dreading lest the enemy should escape, and unwiCtng to nm the 
risk of having to share the honour of victory with anyone else. 
Meanwhile Mstislav of Kiev was ^gaged in fortifying Kb position 
on the lofty hanks of the ri\"er. The Mongols directed the whole 
strength of their counccr^attack upon the Kumans, routed them 
by a fier™ cavalry charge* and* driving the fugidves before 
them, pierced the already disordered ranks of the Russians. 
Hardly a tenth of die Russian army escaped slaughter. Mstislav 
of Halicz saved himself on one of the gaheys and burned the 
rcsti to make pursuit impossible- 

Then the Mongols spent three days stonning the camp of 
Mseblav of Kiev, and of the io,qoo soldicK from Kiev hardly 
one was left aUve to take home news of the defeat. Six princes 
and seventy boyars paid for the murder of the envoys with 
their lives. Now in all South Russia no army was left to make 
headway against the Mongols. 

Sdll, with three tumans Sabutai and Jcbei could not hope to 
conquer Russia. Therefore, contrary to their usual custom, they 
did not push the pursuit, bemg content to plunder the nearest 
towns for vengeance. Then they rode northward as fiir as the 
frontier, where the South Russian steppes began to pass into the 
forests of the north. Thereafter they turned eastward with their 
troops. 
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Along the upper Volga and the Kama lay the realm of £olgary 
—a mainly agricultural StatCp which carried on a vigorous trade 
in hid^p beeswax^ and honey. A Bolgarian army wanted to bar 
the strangers* progress. After their defeat, the Kama Bolgarians 
recognised the suzerainty of the Mongols^ snd their territory 
rounded off Juji's fief to the north-w*cst. 

Lower down the Volga lived certain tribes of the Saxin; 
agriculturists and fishermetL After the storm of their capitalp 
they submitted to the Mongols. 


TV 

For weeks Jenghiz Khan continued to summon his Orlok 
Sabutai; and for weeks the latter had to entertain his sovereign 
with accounts of a raid tituqiie in history when a force of 30,000 
men rode such vast distance into die unknown. He had covered 
more than 4^000 miles since leaving the southern shores of the 
Caspian, had traversed immense territories, won a dozen battlesp 
conquered a dozen peoples—^and all to enlarge Jujis fief 

But Juji did not come to hear the report of the bold Orlok— 
the finest report to which jenghi^ Khan had ever listened. Five 
colours denoted the world: red, the south; black, the north; 
blue, die cast; white, the west; and violet, the centre — and the 
tutelary spirit of the Xiut-Borjigin had accompanied the white 
SEandard with the flying falcon through every quarter of the 
world and had given his Mongob the victory over the peoples 
of all five colours. 

Again and again Jenghis Khan sent for Juji, saying that he 
must come. Here were lands to conquer far more important than 
Khwarizm proper, the litdc country beside the Sa of Aral. 
Thc whole West should obey him. But every rime came hack 
the same excuse; Jnji is ill. 

Then one day a Mongol from Kipchak appeared, saymg he 
had seen Prince juji out hundng. 

Fierce was the anger of jenghiz Khan. Tsvo arrow-messengers 
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Imtcncd to Jagatai and OgataL Ttcy must instantly see forth 
wicfa their croops against Juji^s hordCi The return inarch of the 
whole army was delayed. Orders Sew from tuman to tumap» 
the horsemen were mounted and ready co start. 

The first civil war among the Mongols was inaminenL 

In vain did Yclju-Ch^ots*ai try to restrain the Khakan; vainly 
did he describe the danger which such a breach would entail 
in the future. 

Jenghiz Khan shouted: 

"He is mad^ Only a madman could dare to defy my commands* 
A madman shall not rule!" 

The princes had already started on their ride norths and the 
army was beginning its campaign—when news came^ brought 
by one of Jujf s sons who had ridd^ hell for leather* Juji was 
dead. 

He had not been out himtmg, but only his geneiah, whom 
he did not wish to deprive of their amusement, while he hunself 
lay in his tent mortally sicL 

No one saw Jenghiz Khan mourn or complain. What he had 
demanded of Jagatal when he forbade his son to weep for 
MoatugaUp was a demand he imposed upon himself 

For two days he remained alone in his cent. For two days 
he begged his dead son’s pardon for the injustice done to him, 
Jnji had not been disobedient or defiant. With the splendid 
gift of the dapple-grey horses and of the wild-asses he had tried 
to secure his father s forgiveness for inahiKty to comply with 
that father^ widies. 

When Jenghiz Khan emergied from his tent, he commanded 
that there should be brought to him die man who had declared 
Juji had been om hunting. But although the country was scoured 
for hundreds of miles, this man could not be discovered* 

The Khakan asked no more about him. Weary and bent, 
after seven years he recrossed the country of the Uighurs, going 
this time eastward, into Mongolia* 

And here, on the frontier benveen the two landSi he came 
across a meny^ hundng-party. His two youngest grandson^ 
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Tulips diiliiren, the eieven-ycar-old Htikgu and the ninc-yesir-old 
Kublai, had just killed their first game, and, swelling widi pride, 
showed the spoils to their grandfather. Kublai had shot a hate, 
and Hulagu had actually brought down a stag. 

In accordance with old custom, the thumbs of the boys must 
be rubbed with the desh and the fat of the daughtened game, 
the first viedms of their hows, that they might become fortunate 
hunters; and Jenghiz Khan, now a tride more cheerful, himself 
carried out die ceremony upon his grandchildxeu. Furtively 
Hulagu, the future ruler of Western Asia and founder of the 
dynasty of the Ukhans, gripped his grandfather's hand so firmly 
that jenghis laughingly eicdaimed; “You see how my ofispring 
overpower my hands." But Kublai, laccr the Great Khan under 
whom die Mongolian Empire actatned its richest blossoming 
and whom die world obeyed from die Adriatie to the Pacific, 
remained so grave and dignified and stretched forth his hands 
so attentively that the Khakan turned to his sons saying: “If you 
arc ever in doubt what to do, ask this boy Kublai” 


CHAPTER Xm 


JENGHIZ KHAN'S HERITAGE 
I 

A CCORDfNG to cht Chinese chronide Yiien-<iiao-pi-sbi. 
yLA Jenghk Khan had himself informed every day at noon 
X ^and in the evening that the Tangut Realm of Hsi-HsU 
had not yet ceased to exist. He wished to be continnally reminded 
of the oath he bad sworn before setting out on the caiiipa%o 
against the Shah of Khwartzni^—that, were it in his dying honr, 
he would make the Tanguc ruler answer for treasonable desertion. 

The actual monarch against whom jenghi^ Khan had sw^om 
vengeance for refusing to fulfil the dudes of a v assal no longer 
existed, having died in die same year ai Mukuli and Hsuan-tsung, 
But his son and successor on the throne of Hsi-Hsia supported 
Chinese malcontents against the Mongols, and refused to send 
the Crown Prince to the Khakan’s horde; he was assembling 
Chinese and Kara-Khjran refugees, and could place a mighty 
army In the ficldL The spies of the General Staff declared that 
this army numbered half a million. 

Simultaneoudy with this re-csublbhment of strength in the 
realm of Hsi-Hsia, after Mukuli's death the old fighdng spirit 
had reawakened in the Kin Empire. Covered on the rtorthem 
flank by the Yellow River and protected to the west by a chain 
of fortresses established in w^ell-nigh macc^sible mountains, it 
had rallied all its forces for a last desperate struggle. According 
to Chinese rcffOits* in Kin and Hsi-Hsia during the fifecen years 
of war and civil war more than iS,Dcx>,ooo persons—nearly a 
third of the population—^had perished. Yet Kin was suU in a 
position, not only to organise fresh resistance, hut even to take 
the offensive. Its armies were stretching forward into die lost 
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provinces, where they defeated the Mongoliaji garrisons and 
those Chinese who had gone over to ilie side of the Mongols, 
re^cupying many of the towns which had been taten by 
Mukuli. 

A coalldon between Ha-Hsia and Kin seemed imminent. 

But at this juncture die aged Khakan once more quitted his 
tribal home beside the Onon for a new campaign towards the 
south and the east. It was in the middle of winter, at the head 
of an army of iSo,ooQ men, that he set forth, accompanied by 
his sons and grandsons. 

As a principle which w'as to gnidc all their subsequent actions, 
he said i 

“When you have begun anything, you must, whatever happens, 
carry it through to a conclusion.*’ They were to leam from the 
TniTf aVf. he had made in prematurely breaking off the war against 
the Kin Empire, “You must never stop fighting until your enemy 
has been beaten to his knees.” 

As if aware that this was to be bis last campaign, one from which 
be was unlikely to return alive, he had set his realm lu order, 
allotted the hordes and the tumans, and specified his sons' fiefs. 

Batu was to receive the fief of his father Juji, the domains 
northward and westward of the Altai Mountains—as far as the 
hoof of a Mongolian horse could travel. 

Jagatai given the land of the Uighurs and all that lay west¬ 

ward and southward of it; Kara-Khitai, and the Khwariemian 
Empire southward of the Aral. To Ogatai he gave Hsi-Hsia, 
Kin, and the remaining conquered territories of Eastern Asia. 
For Tuli, his youngest son, who (according to ancient Mongolian 
custom) should be the guardian of the hearth, he left Mongolia 
and the greater pare of the Mongolian army. 

But this did not imply a parti tion of the realm. In the Yasak 
it was laid down that, for all dnic to come, the descendants of 
Jenghiz Khan, wherever they might be, were—after the rtilcr's 
death—to assemble m Mongolia at a kurilui to choose one of 
themselves to be the Khan of Klians. This Great Khan was to 
be overlord, and any w'ho should appoint a supreme ruler other 
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than him chosen by die kunltai incurred the penalty of death. 
In this way Jenghiz Khan hoped to safeguard the unity of his 
realm and to preserve it from civil wars and the establishment 
of opposing monarchs. Always the worthiest and most capable 
must inhciit the throne. 


n 

The fate of Hst-Hsia was decided upon the ice-fidd formed by 
the frozen Yellow River. Jenghiz had occupied the hills surround¬ 
ing one of the lakes in this river, and sent his best marksmen 
on foot to the attack across the ice-fielcL The Tangut cavalry 
were advancing like a whirlwind; but the horses began to slip 
and fall upon the ice, and at this juncture the Mongols dung 
themselves ffori every side upon the helpless riders, shooting, 
stabbing, and slashing them to death. Then, mounting their 
own horses, they rode round the lake to deal witli the rapidly 
advancing Tangut infantry, whom they cut down. The Mongols 
are said to have erected three stakes upon the battlefield, and to 
each stake hung the corpse of a warrior head downwards. This 
signified that they had sl^n 300,000 of the foe. 

Nothing, after this defeat, could save the towns and die people 
of Hsi-Hsia from fire and sword. No dry of importance was left 
unsacked and unbumed. The inhabitants hid themselves in caves, 
in mountain gorges, in the forests. No more than a small fiaction 
escaped. While their belds were trampled, chcii habitations set 
otn fire, and while their king perished in one of the mountain 
fortresses, his son Shiduigo, ^e third of the race to venture upon 
defiance to Jenghiz Khan, shut himself up in the capital Ning- 
bsia, which the Mongols bad already vainly besieged. Its walls 
were proof against the missiles of catapults; the bursdng pots of 
lighted naphta could not fire the stone towers, and the moats 
were too deep to fill. A long dege was imminent. 

Jenghiz Kl^ appointed one-third of his army for the work 
of investment, sent another third headed by Ogatai to the Kin 
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Empire, dispatched a third army into the west of the Tangiit 
realm, while he himself marched eastward across the whole 
territory to reach the motmtaiiis which marked the jartctioii of 
three r^ms: Hsi-Hsia, Kin, and Sung. 

Thus the possibDity of communication between the Chinese 
and the Tanguts was prevented, and their courage sank. 

An envoy from chc Kin rulers approached Jenghiz to sue for 
peace* bringing a bowl of exquisite pearls from the imperial 
treasury as a g^ft. 

Jenghiz Khan commanded that the pearls should be flung into 
the dust in front of his tent. Anyone who chose to stoop might 
pick rhem up. He had had enough of emperors and kings who 
came with gifts and sued for peace which they were determined 
to infringe. 

No sooner had ihe Kin envoy been disposed of than another 
messenger^ this time from Shidurgo* arrived bearing an offer 
to surrender the city of Ning-hsia, 

"If tlie Khakan will grant me pardon* -wiihin a mouth 1 will 
pay him homage'^—such was Shidurgo's message. 

Jenghiz Khan sat motionless for a long rime with an inscrutable 
expression before he answered: 

“I will forget the past.*^ 

He felt very old. Distressing dreams troubled him. ^‘Thc 
vigour of youth has been replaced by the weakness of old age.” 
He would often say: “I am about to set our upon my Use journey," 

He sent for his som and grandsons to assemble at this junction 
berween the three realms, for he knew that the end was at hand. 

With HeavenV aid 1 have conquered for you a huge empire,” 
he said to them. "From the middle of it a man may ride for a 
year eastward or westward without reaching its limits. But my 
life was too short to achieve the conquest of the world. That 
task b left for you. Be of one mind and one faith, that you may 
conquer your enemies and lead long and happy lives." 

Then he told them the parable of the snake* 

"There was once a serpent wicli one toil and many heads, 
and another serpent with one head and many tails. When a 
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cold winter came, they both had to seek a secure crevice as a 
retreat. For the many-headed serpent, every crevic* was coo 
narrow. The heads quarrelled with one another, until at length 
each had to find a hole for itself- The body had to remain 
outside, exposed to the cold, and with k all the heads perished. 
But the many-tailed serpent cuddled all its tails beneath its one 
head, and was thus able to withstand the frost. The old man s 
weary voice grew harsh as he continued. ^ Only one son must 
inherit my chione.” He looked at them fkedly: “Which among 
you Mihail become head of my realm 

His sons fell on their knees and begged him to issue his orders, 
which they would obey* 

The veteran s glance rested for a long time upon the three 
sons who were kneehng before him, before he at length deaded : 

"In that c ase 1 appoint Ogatai to be my successor. 

In making this choice, jenghiz Khan was guided by the thought 
of the qualities which seemed eo him most important for die 
ruler of his vast realm. Not odc of his sons bad his gemus, his 
military skill, his iron will, hk tenadt>% and his knowledge of 
human nature—at least not one of them had, like himsdf, all 
these qualities combinedL He must choose his successor in 
accordance with certain pre-eminent quahties^ He therefore 
rejected Jagatai, despite foe lattcr*s iron will and severity^ 
rgected Tuli, the youngest, though Tuli had energy' and mihtary 
skill; and appointed Ogatai to the throne, although Ogatai was 
so infirm of will that he had never been able to curb the vice 
of drunkenness which his father detested- But Ogatai was so 
shrewd that he knew how to lis^n to others and turn their 
capacities to account; so good-natured that he ivon the hearts of 
all who came into contact with him; and 50 clever in the manage¬ 
ment of men that he had been able to adjust the quarrels between 
Jagaui and Juji. jenghiz Khan considered keen insight, kind- 
heartedness, and a knowledge of human nature more important 
than a strong will^ military taleutt and energy- 
When he had annoimc^ his decision, he asked Ogatai to 
give an opinion concerning it. 
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Sdli kneeling, Ogacai replied: '"O my ruler and ladder, you 
have commaiidcd me to speak. I must not say that 1 will not 
cake over the succession, and [ shall endeavour to rule with 
aeal and wisdom. But I fsx lest my children may lack the capacity 
to inherit the throne. That is ail I can say.” 

‘*if the children and grandchildren of Ogatai are not sufficiently 
capable, at least one among my descendants will be found worthy 
to mount the throiie»'^^ exclaimed Jenghiz KIiatt , 

He was by no means inclined to establish a Great Khan I>yn3Sty 
of the Ogatab any more than he intended, by tins dedsion, to 
restrict the rights of the ktirUtai as established in the YasaL 
Until the choice of a successor had been confirmed by a 
Great Coundlp Tuli, the guardian of the heanh, was to act as 
Regent. 

But now, when cver>'thing seemed setded and ordered, he 
was again seised by anxiecy with regard to the possibility of 
dissensions among his oSpring^ of quarrels and disharmony. 
Once more he choughs it necessary to show them that nothing 
but unity and combinadon could hold iheir empire together* 

Seizing his quivcTp he distributed the arrows among his children 
and grandchildren, and commanded each to break the arrow that 
had been allotted, 

"*Look, that is whac will happen to you if you act in isolation; 
you wiU become the sport and prey of your enemies,” 

Then# taking the arrows from his reservie-quiver in a bundle, 
be made each of them try to break this bundle. When not one 
of them could succeed, he said: 

“Thus firm will you be^ if you aU hold together, Bcheve 
no one, trust no cnemy^ hdp and support one another amid 
the dangers of life, ob^ the Yasak, and carry to an end any 
action you may begin. I have spoken. Now return to your 
armies,” 

He sent Ogatai back to China'; Jagatai, to the west; Batu to 
the fief beyond the mountains. 

But, down to the cby of his deaths the Khakan never ceased 
to be anxious about what the Kins might do. On his death-bed 
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he gave Tuli, who had stayed with him. a plan of campaigu wMch 
was to be used for the complete desttuedon of diese deadly 
enemies of the nomads: 

"Their best soldiers are here in the west. Protected as the 
KJns arc north, souths and west by the moimtains and the Hoang* 
hoi they may seem invincible, Bnt the Sungs are the enemies 
of the Kins, and the Sungs will allow our army to pass dirough 
their domains into the eastcro lowlands. Thence we must make 
a direct onslaughc on Kai-feng fu. Then the Kins will summon 
their best troops out of the west for the protection of the capital. 
When this army, after a march of i,oo0 li, reach^ Kai-feng fii 
the men and the horses will be so much exhausted that you 
should easily be able to destroy them* 

Here upon his death-bed, on the 15th day of the middle autumn 
month of the Year of the Swine (August 18, 1227)^ he hsued his 
last commands. His dearh was to be kept secret until Shidurgo 
arrived from N^ing-hsa to pay homage. Th^ Shidurgo and all 
his companions were to be slain. True he had promised to pardon 
Shidurgo* but by that time he would be dad. TiJi would be 
Regent^ and did not need to accept Shidurgo s homage^ When 
Shidurgo had been killed, all the nobles and the Orlok were to 
rcmn] to their respective domains. Not until theai was Jei^hiz 
Khan s death to be announced to the world. 


m 

Chattering and laughing as usual, the Mongol armies were 
on their way back from the land of Hsi-hsia. Perhaps they were 
riding even more swifdy than usual, since th^ were cheerfully 
returning after a victorious campaign. Espeaally the divisioiis 
from the more distant &e&* such as Kipchak, the Naiman country, 
the western mountams, and Liaencung, seemed to be in a hurry * 
for the General Staff orders prescribed to each troop the precise 
distance to he coveted day by day —^ if this had not bc^ a 
homcH:oniing, but the start upon a new campaign. Besides* 
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msaiy of the tuman commanders^ and even the leaders of 
thousands^ were serious of mJen. 

The imperial cent, in front of whicli of kte a knee had stood 
with point in earth (the sign that the owner of the tent ky sick), 
was the kst to be struck No one except die princeS;* the Orlok, 
and YcIitHCh'uts’ai had the entry into this tenL The veteran 
body-guard surrounded it as with an iron ring by day and by 
night. Only once did the ring open, to give passage to Shidurgo 
and his train, who were carried forth as corpses. 

But now the Mongols were striking camp, tent by tenL The 
nobles with their troops dispersed in all directions, until at last 
there only remained the thousand riders of Jenghiz Khan's Old 
Guard. In a thickly aggregated mass^ through which no un¬ 
privileged glance could penetrate, they surrounded the cart in 
whicii the ^iperor ky; and when chey had deparred, there was 
no one left alive in the whole neigh bourhooi 

On its way, tliis train of silence and death left nothing but death 
behind. All living creatures that were so unlucky as to be spied 
by these horsemen, whether man or beast, bird or snake, were 
ruthlessly hunted down and slaughtered. Thus did they convey 
the body of the Khakan over mountains and streams, through 
forests and across desera. Once only was die deadly silence 
unceremoniously broken. That was when the wheels of the can 
sank deep into dte blue cky of the routc+ and even the strongest 
horses could not tear it from its pkee^ Thereupon Zagan Noyon, 
the leader of the thousand, broke into song: 

“O thou lion of Mankind, wonderfully procreated by Eternal 
Heaven! O thou Teb-Tcngri, my Ssutu-Bogdo Xhan of Kbansl 
Dost thou wish to leave the whole of thy great people in the 
lurch and remain alone hcre^ Thy horde, thy subjects, the fertile 
people of the Mongols, thy princes and nobles—all arc there, 
beside the Delugun-Doldok, where thou wast bom. Thy noble 
spouse Bortei, betrothed to thee in early youth, thy lovely wife 
Katun, thy lutes and thy flutes, thy golden tent and thy throne- 
all, all arc there. Hast thou, because the land here is warm, 
because so many of thy slain enemies he in it, forgotten thine 
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own people of die MottgoLi Even though we could not shield 
thy splendid life against the onslaught of death, we should sdll 
carry thy reimim, which arc as precious as the finest jade» to 
thy home, that thy consort Bortci may look upon them, as would 
be the wish of the whole of thy great people/' 

Thereupon p as if the deceased sovereign bad gradously 
answered the petition, the cart once more was set in motion. 

On the frontier of Mongolia this silent procession encountered 
another procession that was clamorous with mourning. The five 
wives with their childrciip the five hundred accessory wives and 
servant-maids of their ruler, the Orlok and the nobles, received 
the Mighty Dead, and, profoundly mourning, they conducted 
him with measured keening through his four hordK into Dciuguji- 
Boldok beside the source of the Onon, where the body was to 
lie in state. 

Then chose chosen for the purpose, accompanied by the men 
of the Old Guard, rode on to Mount Burkan-Kaldun, which 
twqce had saved the life of young Temuchin^ At the foot of the 
mountain they wanted to take the corpse out of the cart and 
bear it to the summit* but the body of the Khakan lay as if fioced 
upon the hicr. The)' therefote lifted the whole cart and canried 
it upwards* 

On the top of this mountain the Khakan had once, after a 
hunt, rested for a long time beneath a spreading tree. When Ms 
companions came to him, he said: *Tlus place is fir for ray last 
rest. Let it be noted,'^ 

Beneath this tree, therefore, they mterted jenghist Khan, 
together with the cart in which he had made his last Journey, 
and from w^hich he did not wish to be separated. Eight white 
rents were pitched up there as shrines for rci^rctice and prayer. 
The thousand riders of the Guard remained on honotirable watch 
in front of the mountain, whose summit laier was also the place 
of interment ofTuli and his two sons* the Great Khans Mangu 
and Kublai. 

But around the giant tree* lonely at the dmc of the interment, 
saplings sprouted and grew, so that soon there was an impene- 
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trablc forest on the hilltop, and none could find the grave-mound 

ever more. ^ l- tti. 

Many travellcts have sought the hurial-piace of Jenghiz Khan. 

The mountain masaf known as Ddugun-Boldok is known, but 
no one can say which of the peaks is Burkan-Kaldun, When 
asked to point it out, the Mongols are silent. 

Seven hundred years have passed since then, hut we are told 
that Mongol tribes still make annual pilgrimage to the siunmit 
of the mountain where the remains of the greatest conqueror of 
the world were laid to rest. In the ImperiJ Museum at Peking, 
we arc also given to understand, Jenghiz Khan's garment of 
coarse linen is preserved as a relic. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A GREAT PRIME MINISTER 


I 

J £NGH1Z khan was dead, aod the atmosphere was one 
of suspense throughout the world of Asia, whose balance 
had been so profoundly upset by the lepereusions of his 
wars and conquests. It had sudd^y lost its centre. So long as he 
lived, he had been himself the realm, the law, the government, 
the supreme command, the ulnimie authority in niattets of life 
and death. He had swept away umnemorrai frontiers, while his 
camps, wherever they might be, bad become places of pilgrimage 
for kings and princes and peoples who, before his day, scarcely 
even suspected one anothcr^s existence. Now the man and the 
military camp had ceased to exist. 

The danger of a sudden rising of the nations against the Mongols 
had been averted by jenghiz Khan through his last command. 
His death was not to be made known until all the garrisons had 
reached their appointed places; until all the princes, Orloks, and 
leaders of the cumans were back in their hc£s and their hordes. 
But immense forces and Ecnsions which he had awakened and 
fostered, and which were far from having reached their dimax, 
were discharged in the hour of his death. 

For forty years he had been compacting the nomadic races, 
forging them into a mighty weapon, and then leading them 
across the vast spaces of Asia in a campaign ofviiccoty nnevam pf ^ 
In history, trampling mighty realms under the feet of his horses, 
and upon their ruins making the Mongols supreme over the 
wxtrldL The generadon of those who were now to hold sway, 
men in the fordes and hfdes, could, since their earliest youth, 
remember nothing but viccoiies, looting, conquests, and again 
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more victories and more conquests, A ihird generapon, young 
men b the twenries and t}iWes, barbed to show themselves 
worthy of their fathers; and a fourth gcncradon was already on 
the way. 

For thirty years b unbroken succession this Mongol people 
had conducted devastadng campaigns, but it was by no means 
weakened, by no means bled white. It stood there mightier and 
more numerous than cver^ for each victory, each conquest, had 
brought new wives and new children* Every man fallen m bactk 
had left a dozen o^pring or more. Jenghiz Khan^s son Juji, his 
brother Kasar, had each of them fortjr' children; one of hh 
nephews had a hundred. During the reign of his grandson Kublai 
Khan, the number of chdr oflsprbg had sweUed to eight hundred. 
Three decades after Jenghiz Khan's deaths his own descendants 
were reckoned at ten thousand. Since, moreover, It was always 
the rnosr disdnguislied and boldest among the Mongols who 
acquired the largest number of women and the most beautiful, 
the riding stCHck condnued to improve. Armenian chroniclers of 
the thirteenth century bear witness to this change. At the tirae of 
the first Mongol invasion Kirako wrote: ^‘ilieir aspect was 
hellish, intolerable, and cruel/' Magakii says: '^heir appearance 
was inhuman/' But a few decades later. Bishop Orbelian described 
them as having: ibc appearance/' 

Accordbg to the Mongols themselves: "When the Khakan 
motmted the throne, this people had neither food for their 
Stomachs nor clothing for their bodies. It ii wholly due to his 
bbours and to his deeds that a poor nadon has grown rich, and 
one which was few in numbers become strong and full of muld- 
cudes/^ But now they lacked the will which had guided them and 
held them rogether. If the suddenly released energies were not 
to be mmed each agamst each other, they must regain a single 
driving energy and a single direcdon; and the Khakan who, all¬ 
knowing, regarded didntegration as the greatest of dangers, had 
left as a heritage lo his sons the aim of world-conquest. 

For this purpose he bequeathed to them^ not only a streiigtlieritd 
people well skilled in warfare, not only a number of talented 
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comimnders 2 nd stiaccgiists wbo lud learned cheti business from 
him, but also one of the most noted statesmen of the day, a man 
fully competent to organise so ncanic a realm—the Chinese sage 
and sootimyer Ydiu-Ch^uts’ai. Sprung from the Liao, who for 
two hundred years had ruled over Northern China, and then for 
a century had been leading officials of their conquerors the Kins, 
Ycliu-Ch’uts’ai was himself of Mongol stock, so that he had at 
one and the same dmc an insdnedve knowledge of the Mongols 
and a capacity for feeling and thinking as a Chinese, 

The organisadon of jenghk Khan’s realm depended upon the 
dominion of the victorious nomads over many of the civilised 
peoples (whom God Himself had given into the hands of the 
Mongols), that the Mongols might derive benefit from the 
labours of the conquered, who bad be«i kept alive for this very 
purpose. Ydiu^Ch’uis’ai sprang from a long line of ancestors who 
had been immersed in ffie andent lore of China, He could nor, 
therefore, fail to recognise how casual and untenable this state of 
afiairs might prove, dnee it was likely to end, either with the 
annihilation of all that was worth preserving, or else in the 
breaking of the nomadic yoke. A past master both in sociology and 
mathematics, a disdplc of Confucius, a lover of the fine arts who, 
during Jenghk’ campaigns, had acquired as loot books, musical 
instruments, and rare medicaments—^YeHu-Ch’uts’ai was neces¬ 
sarily much concerned about die preservation of culture. Yet he 
had no reason to wish for the destructioti of the Mongols, Twrelve 
years spent (first as soothsayer and astrologer, then as adviser, 
and last as most indmate friend of the Khakan) bad not passed 
over him without leaving traces. The overpowering pcrsonalicy 
of Jenghia Khan, the Mongol rulers vast conquests, the fai¬ 
rcaching plan of esubhshing a world-empire, had fired Ycliu- 
Ch’uts'ai’s imagination. 

China had so often been conquered by foreign warrior-tribes. 
Had not these barbarians, dmc and agam, within a few genera¬ 
tions been absorbed by Chinese culture and Chinese customs, 
becoming Chinese in their whole nature 1 Now the Mongols had 
seized power. Well, they possessed sterling qualities fitting them 
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for ruk. Thdr elemental energies might create a realm greater 
chan any that had yet masted on earth; and yet it would still be 
the Middle Kingdom. Appointed by desdny as leader in this 
task, it ’ft'as incumbent on Yeliu-Ch’uts'ai to bestow upon the 
Mongol empire the culture and oiganisadon of Old China, and 
CO bring into being an ordered State in which conquerors and 
conquered could live harmoniously together. 

During the last years of Jenghiz Khan’s life chat ruler’s deci¬ 
sions, except as concerned purely military matters, had been 
mainly the decisions of YeliuHCh'uts’ai; and Tuli, whose business 
as Regent was merely to hold the dominion together until the 
kuriltai had elected a new Khakan, gave his elderly prime minister 
a free hand. 

To dmc for the most urgent measures. Ycliu-Ch'uts’ai’s 
first order was that there should be two years’ mourning. When, 
after this period, the sons, brothers, and grandsons of the Mighty 
Dead assembled to elect his successor, a centre of the realm was 
^eady in bciiig—Karakorum. This was not a settlement consist¬ 
ing of fdt tents, but a fixed town built during the campaign tn 
^Jt^estem Ada, amid the unloading place of the caravans. It was 
still Mongolia, dose to the tribal home of the Kiut-Borjigin. 
Here there now rose a splendid imperial palace; here w'cre all 
the necessary government buildings; here were treasure-houses, 
magazines for the storage of every conceivable ware. Around, 
stretched the boundless steppe where the imperial scoth-farms 
were installed, the herds of cattle, and the fiocks of sheep grazed. 
Even though in the middle of the arid land nothing wordiy die 
name of town coiJd be conjured up, tbeie was all the more space 
for the tent-camps of the Jenghizidcs and their retainers coming 
from all quarters of the world. 

The kuriltai could begin. 

But Ydiu-Ch'ucs’ai had made one ntUtake. Two years* dday 
proved too long. The princes, during this period, had grown 
accustomed to ruling their fiefs as independent sovereigns. Tuli 
did not cry to interfere in their affairs, while they showed not the 
slightest desire to elect any other Great Khan than him. He was 
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a good army-comniaiidcr, would ccmiuljr coudnu* the period 
ofTrictorious wars and conquc^t^—and, for the rcst^ they would 
remain the ^dependent mastcfs of their several territories. 

Two years after Jenghiz Khan^s death die conditioiis which had 
prevailed before his appearance m Mongolia threatened to return; 
the vast country seemed likely to split up into a number of 
independent principalidcs^ with the only difference that these 
fiefs would now extend over half of Asia, 

-But Tuli was die youngest of die sons, and custom among the 
Mongols pfoscribed him from holding sway^ and they were roo 
much afraid of Ji^tai, the eldest {except for Juji, who was 
dead), to wish him in the saddle. As for Ogatai. directly he 
noticed that die princes had no inclination to appoint him Great 
Khan, he declared diac he had no desire ro issue orders to his 
uncle and his brothen. 

The fesrivities lasted forty days before the election took place. 
Then came the four days of the election. On the first day the 
nobles appeared clad in white, the colour of the West; on the 
second day, they were dressed in red* the colour of die Soudi; on 
the third day, in bluet the symbol of the East; and on the fourth 
day^ w^hen homage would finally have to be sworn, they wore 
brocade robes on which the colours of all four quarters of the 
heavens were embroidered* 

But still they were not able to come to an agreement. 

Yeliu-<]h*uts^ai, however, determined that no other than 
Ogatai should become Great Khan. To succeed m his plam be 
needed a ruler who was of a different calibre from the harsh and 
cruel jagatai or from Tuli who thought only of wars and con¬ 
quests. Qgatai was clever, was accessible to r^tsouable couridera-^ 
tionSj was pliable. 

By refenring to Jenghiz Khan^s last wishes, Ycliu-Cffuts'ai won 
over Tuli on behalf of the choice of Ogatai; but, aware of the 
general uncertainty, Tuli noiv declared: 

'All is not yet ready. Should we not postpone the clecdon to 
another day?" 

''After this day, no other will be more favourable,^ ^ answered 
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Yeliu-Ch'uts’ai gloomily. XhcB. with sodden rcsoludoo, he 
stepped up close to Ogatd and called to Jagatai; “You ate the 
eldest, but you too are a subject. Ptostrate yourself before Ogatai 
and pay homage to him. Such were the commands of Jenghiz 

The appeal to the memory of Jenghiz Khan had due eflfecL 
Wi^out a word, Jagatai bared his head, loosened Kis girdle, 
hmg tt around his nect as a sign of humiUty. and kneeled before 
his brother. Following bis example, all the other princes and 
Orlok prostrated themselves before Ogatai and paid him homage. 


U 

Among the envoys at Ogatai’s coronatioti was one fiom the 
Kin Empire, He wished to convey congratulations and hand over 
the gifts of his ruler. Ogatai rejected both the one and the other. 

'What do these gifts signifyt Your ruler has delayed too long 
m announcing his subordination. My father grew old and died 
in war against the Kin, I cannot fbiget that.” 

Jenghiz Khan’s heritage, which was a demand for the comple¬ 
tion of world-conquest, had imposed upon his sons the prompt 
performance of three great tasb: the definitive subjugation of 
the Kin Empire; the completion of the conquest of Western 
Asia; and the subj ugation of Europe. But although Jclal cd-E)tn 
h^ reappeared in A%hanist 3 n and Persia and had already made 
master of cousidcrahle portions of the bte Shah Moham¬ 
med’s realm and although the Kama-Bolgars and die Saxin had 
once more declared themselves independent and had refused to 
pay tribute, the kuiiltai decided that the first and most urgent 
business was war against the Kins. 

Two generals. Cbannagan and Bakhu, were sent to Khwarizm 
at the head of 10,000 men, and three additional tumans were sent 
to the Volga, All the other armies were to for the Kin 
Empire, Thereupon the gcnetals in the provinces that had already 
been conquered declared that these could by no means be regarded 
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as bases of supply, since the stordiottses were empty, tlic peasanis 
had neither cattle nor other food, and die towns had been denuded 
of silk and other textiles. Annoyed by these unexpected difficulties, 
someone recoitunended that this useless people should be extermi¬ 
nated and their tots-ns raacd to the ground. Then, within a few 
years, the land would at any rate provide admirable pasture. 

The proposal gained adherents, and the kuciltai was about to 
decide upon the complete citcrminatioti of the Chinese, when 
Yeliu-Ch’ats*ai begged leave to speak. 

Everything was now at stake: the preservadon of the towns 
and the civilisation of his original home; doaens of millions of 
Chinese lives; his whole plan for a realm in which tfaetc should be 
place for conquerors and conquered, for both culture and a 
military spirit. He did not waste dmc talking about such things 
as morality or humanity. He contented hims^with a seemingly 
cold calculation fgomg into every detail) of what was taxable in 
Kin. Assessing the taxes in accordance with what he conceived 
possible, he came to the conclusion that the Chinese would be 
able CO pay annually joo.ooo ounces of silver, So,ooo pieces of 
silk, and 400,000 sacks of graim These could be handed over to 
the State treasury. He went on to say; 

“How could you describe as useless persons who can make 
such large contributions to die State 

“Why, then, did they not deliver thoe goods i" asked Ogatai, 
impressed by the figures. “Why are the fields bare and the bams 
empty j" 

“because, although a kingdom can be conquered from horse¬ 
back, it cannot be tukd from the saddle." Yeliu-Ch'uts'ai went 
on to repeat the words he had said to Jenghia: Khan before the 
expedition to Khwarum: “One who wishes to make bows needs 
a handicraftsman who undentands this art; and one w-ho sets out 
to conquer realms cannot dispense with the handicraftsman who 
understands the art of government.” 

“Who hinders you asked Ogatai. 

Therewith Yeliu-Ch’uts’ai's victory was assured. Ogatai set 
forth to make war ag^st the Kins, leaving the work of govern- 
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ment to hi; prime mioister, who oouh] now ;ot hinudf to the 
task of organising the whole country. 

His first step was to command a strict separation between 
military and civil afi&irs. Then he sent learned men thro^h all 
die provinces to hold public examinarions for the selection of 
suitable officials. No one, not even a prisoner or a slave, was to 
be excluded from these examinarions. By these means he set at 
liberty more than four thousand learnt men who had been 
enslaved;, restored them to their families, and made them judges 
and executive officials to take charge of the provinces. He freed 
the population from the arbitrary rule of lor^ governors, cstab- 
lishi^ a definite order of precedence among army officers and 
civil officials, delinniring the powers of each, ordained capital 
punishment for cmbezalement of public funds or a wasteful use 
of these, and saw to It that every offience a^inst the laws should 
he judged hy a proper court. To the traditional practice of 
kidnapping, Yeliu^h'ucs'ai put an end by taking a census, not 
of m^es only but of famili es, in which every member of the 
family was recorded. He estabMted a supreme court of justice, 
founded schools in which the children of the Mon gols could be 
taught (after the Chinese mannerj geography, history, mathe¬ 
matics, and astronomy: insrituted a fixed system of weights and 
measures throughout the realm; forbade rei^uisiriotis, There was 
a general increase in public security. The previous extortions of 
tax-gatherers were stopped by the regular imposirion of moderate 
taxes, which the Chinese had to pay in money, textiles, or grain, 
the no mads in cattle. Paper money, a moderate amount of which 
he put into circulation, became the most h%h]y coveted form of 
currency, being exchangeable for goods throughout the whole 
gigantic realm, in the towns of Persia, in the Centra] Asiatic 
mountains, and accepted at its face value by the merchants of 
China- The people began to breathe freely, the peasants set to 
w'ork on the cultivation of the land, trade and industry revived. 

But with these measures, YcUu-Ch'uts'ai imposed resmetions 
upon the powers of the Mongolian governors and commandants, 
and deprived them of their oppormniries for plundering the 
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people. He raised up powerful enemies agaimr himself among the 
Mongols, was accused of treason and of favouring the Chinese. 

Ho’wever, when Ogatai came back from die war, Ycliu- 
Ch uts'ai showed his master ivdJ-fiUcd treasuriesp granaries 
bursting with sacks of grain, and giganric herds. He had cstab- 
Bshed a regular postal service between the Kin Empire and 
Karakorum, with thirty-seven posting-stadoiis, this being the 
model for a network of roads which^ some decades later, spread 
throughout the empire, facUicating contact between the ciiiturc 
of the East and the culture of die West, and arousing the admira¬ 
tion of Marco Polo* Daily along this road from all parts of the 
Kin realm there arrived five hundred waggons laden with the 
necessaries of life, bevrrageSt and valuables of all kinds, 

"'How have you managed^ without stirring from your place, 
to heap up so many treasures?” enquired Ogitai in genuine 
astenishmentp and he asked YcHu-dh’uts^ai to pass judgment 
himself upon chose w'ho had accused him of treason^ 

But the thought of vengeance never occurred to the sage of 
China. 

'^Wc have too much else to do,'^ he said. ”When there is 
nothing more importauc on hand, we will occupy ourselves with 
such persons,” 

Ogaral felt satisfied, for* being himsdf a kind-hcarEcd man, he 
was inclined to find an excuse for nearly every crime. 

For instance, once when he was riding with Jagatai, wio, as 
chief guardian of the Yasok, had to see to it that its stipuladons 
were striedy observed, they surprised a Moslem who., in a rivulet, 
w'as makirig the ablutions prescribed by the Koran. Since the 
Yasak forb^e anyone to wash in running water, Jagatai wished 
to have the man immediately put to death. 

But Ogatai commanded that he should be placed under arrest, 
and not judged until the following day. During the night, he 
sent 3 message to the offender advising h i m to plead* when 
brought up before the court, that he had dropped a piece of gold 
which comprised all his property into the stream* and had been 
trjmg to retrieve it. 
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The court ordeictl ± search to be made, and acouUjr. at the 
point where the offender had been washing, a piece of gold was 
found—for Ogatai, before riding on, had furtively flung this 
into the stream. Now the Great Khan passed judgment that, in 
every such case, the law must be followed in future, but since 
the man was so poor chat he would risk his life for a mere 
trifle he was to be given ten additional gold pieces, and then he 
would have no further need to break the commandments of the 
Yasak. 

Magn^Lnimous and free-handed to the point of extravagance, 
Ogatai bimsdf was utterly indiflerent to money. He was fond of 
listcuing to stories about andent rulers and their lives, and when 
he heard of such as bad loved to heap up valuables, he said: 

“That was quite unreasonable; smoe no amount of wealth can 
save us from death, and we cannot take it with us into another 
life. We must store up treasures in the hearts of our subjects,'’ 
He therefore missed no chance of bestowing gifts, and his followers 
complained that he did so widtout any proper selecdon. 

“You are my enemies," he angrily exclaimed. “You want to 
prevent my gathering the only wealth whicli is lasting in this 
world, namely a good standing in the memory of men. O f what 
use to me is all this money, which gives me great trouble to 
guard it against thieves 

His lavishness went so far chat traders who came to Karakorum 
to dispose of dicir wares were always given ten per cent more 
than' dey had demanded. The merchandise was then distributed 
among his followers. To his treasurers he said: 

TTicse persons have made die Jong journey hither hoping for 
profit. They shall not be disappodnied if they come to me." 
Then, with a shrewd smile, he would add; “Besides, won’t they 
find it advisable to make you liide presents f’ 

When Vehu-Ch'uts’ai wanted to have a law passed fotbidding 
officials to accept gifts, Ogatai refused to sanction it, saying; 

'No one has a right to ask for ^fis, but he may accept them 
if offered." 

Vainly did the prime minister try to convince his roaster that 
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in this case people wotild long for them without going so far as 
to detnand ^etn. He had to give way. 

Once Ogatai's good-nature actually endangered the unity of 
his realm. During the kudltai held after the conquest of the Kin 
Empire, the princes and princesses urged him to give them the 
various provinces as presents, He was about to agree, when 
Yeliu-Ch’uts’ai intervened, saying: 

“Give them whatever you like, as long as you don’t give them 
temtories.” 

“What am I to do, theiif’ asked OgataJ. “I have already 
promised them what they asked.” 

"At least,” replied Yeliu-Ch'uts’ai, “decree that they must ask 
no more from the territories than yout officials collect in taxes.” 

Thus the Mongolian princes secured the income and titles of 
the various provinces, but without any right of making private 
exactions. YeUu-Ch.‘u[s’ai had put a check to the growffi of a 
feudal nobility. 

His intervention brought him many new enemies, but the 
Great Khan loyally supported his prime minister. He himself 
poured out a goblet of wine for YcUu-Ch'uts'ai, and made a 
speech saying that the welfare of the realm was dtic to the prime 
itiimstcr’s wise counsels. Turning to the foreign envoys, he asked 
with pride whether, in their countries, thete was a man to com¬ 
pare with Yeliu-Ch’uts’ai for virtue and wisdom. 

Then he openly admitted that he himself was a toper, but 
vowed amendment and his determinadon to follow Yeliu- 
Ch’ucs’ai’s advice. Thenceforward he would drink no more dian 
half of his previous allowance of wine. He kept his word, as 
regards the number of goblets, but soon the goblets were twico 
as targe! 

However, the work was carried out, and the realm was con¬ 
solidated. The Mongolian princes in their he(s ruled no otherwise 
than the princes of the va^ countries. They ivere governors by 
the grace of the Great Khan. So highly was he esteemed and so 
strict were the laws of the Yasak, chat Jagatai, having, at a carouse, 
challenged Ogatai to a race and won, felt cemorsefuL Next day, 
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attended by all his officers, he appeared in front of his brother's 
tent to asit for judgntent to be passed on himself, since by his 
challenge, and by winning, he had faUed of the necessary respea 
for the ruler. He wanted to be punished, and would accept any 
punishment, though it should be the bastinado or death. Touched 
by this exaggerated subordination on the part of an elder brother, 
Ogatai gently reproached him, but Jagatai would only accept 
pardon when all the formalities proper to clemency shown 
towards criminals had been fulfilled. He duug himself to the 
ground before the entry to the imperial tent, made the monarch 
a penitential gift of nine tunes nine racehotscs, and asked the 
judges to make open proclamation of this, that everyone might 
know how the Great Khan had granted his brother Jagatai a Ufe 
that was forfdL 


m 

For four years a fierce struggle had been taking place for the 
soudicm provinces of the Kin Empire. Again and again the 
country hewed new armies out of the ground; againand again able 
generals were forthcoming who could not only hold their own 
against the Mongols but were frequently victorious. Not until, 
in strict accord with the plan of campaign diyulged by jenghiz 
Khan to his sons before his death, a Mongolian army under Tub's 
comniand made its way eastward through the Sung territories, 
and attacked the Kins on two sides at once, was their fare decided. 

Then Tuli died, and Sabutai took over the command. 

In coUaboradon with the Sung armies he invested Kai-feng-fu. 
For a whole year this town with a population of 2,000,000 
defended itself with desperate courage. Then Sabutai repotted to 
Ogatai that the surrender would cake place within a few days, and 
that, true to Jenghiz Khan's rule that anyone who resisted should 
he destroyed, he intended to raze the “Southern Capital” to the 
ground and put the inhabitants to the sword. 

Once more Yeliu-Ch'uts’ai ventured to exert his influence 
against this proposaL 
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**For rwcnty years wc ttave been fighting for this country, and 
the wealth of a country is its people. For a whole year wc have 
been fighting for this town, and now wUl you allow it to be 
destroyed i ^diint yourself wbat riches, what values, vnll thus 
be annihilated I" 

This time* however, Ogatai hesitated. Wlwc his prime ministtt 
demanded of him was an infringement ofjenghte Khan*s orders* 

Yehu-ChVes^ai found it necessary to bring up new reasons 
day after day. 

"^As soon as the town falls, all its inhabitant will become your 
subjects. Why, then* should you slay them? Among them are the 
ablest handicraftsmen, the best arnsts of the country. Will you 
have them put to death ? Will you despoil yourself of the best 
of your possessions?” 

In the end Ogatai gave way* 

If wc reckon the importance of a statesman by the number of 
human lives he saves from destruction, Yeliu-^h*uts^ai was 
certainly one of the greatest staicsmcti the world has ever knowru 

By his intervention there were not only more than one and a 
half million deaths averted, but an end was speedily put to the 
war. The still unsubjugated provinces, which otherwise, in 
accordance with the war usages of the Mongols, had nothing to 
expect but rapine and murder* seeing that the capital had been 
spared, recognised that they had a chance of safety, and ceased 
to resist. The last emperor of the Kin Dynasty killed himself. 

Afrer four-and-twenty years of warfare, the whole Kin realm 
came under Mongol rule. 

As Jenghiz Khan after the campaign against Khwarizmia, so 
now did Ogatai suminon a kurikai of victory* For a whole month, 
no word was to be said about business, and in the steppe palace of 
Karakorum there was feasting and carousing. Thereafter a new 
plan of conquest was conceived, which involved the waging of 
no Jess than four wars. 

While the festivities were still in progress, news came from 
Ho-fian the southernmost of the Kin provinces to the effect that 
the Sungs, who had hitherto been Jenghiz' allies, were discontented 
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because the whole province had not been assigned to them. They 
had now set their armies in motion, and had taken a number of 
towns. An army was therefore mobilised against the Stings. The 
Chinese chronicler reports: “The Mongols sent envoys to the 
Emperor to ask him: *Why did you break your pledge;’ Since 
then there have been no more quiet days on the farther side of 
the Yellow River." 

A second Mongol army was dispatched eastward, to Korea, to 
repress the risings which had broken out there and to subjtxgatc 
the country anew. 

A third army of 30,000 Mongol riders went far westward 
across the Khwarizmian realm to Eersta and beyond, for the 
subjugation of Asia Minor, 

As a fourth enterprise, to be rimultaneously conducted, it was 
decided to conquer Europe. The Mongols bad already ridden 
hither and thither through the vast spaces of Asia, whose dvilisa- 
dons had been examined and whose peoples had bcrai brought 
under die Mongol yoke. Europe was still an unknown and 
alluring possibility, and the upshot was that in the year 1236, 
between the Ural Mountains and the Sea of Aral, there assembled 
an army comprising the flower of the Mongolian youth, all 
those who were eager for conquests and warlike tetiown. 

With this army marched most of the princes of the blood of 
Jenghiz Khan: Ogatai’s two »m Kuyuk and Kadao; his grandson 
Kaidu; Tuli’s son Mangu; a son and a grandson of Jagatai; and 
all the male oflspring of jujt. Since, by the terms of Jenghiz 
Khan’s testament, the subjugated lands and those to be subjugated 
in the extreme west were part of the fief of Juji, his son and 
successor Batu was nominally in supreme command of the 
1 jo.Qoo riders; but the real leader of lie campaign was Jenghiz 
Khan’s most famous commander, old Sabutai, the invindble, the 
great Orlok who had hunted the Shah to dlcadi and had thm 
ridden to the farthest limirs of the Kipchak steppes. The plan of 
campaign he drew up in the heart of Asia contemplated a war 
of eighteen years for ilic conquest of Europe. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE MONGOLS IN ELTROPE 


I 

S IXTEEN years had passed since Jacques de Vitry had 
penned his jubilant cpisdes about “King David”; and ten 
since the death of jenghbf Khan. Europe had been pro¬ 
foundly disappointed by the outcome of the Crusades. The power 
of Egypt had sufiiced to frustrate the re-conquest ofjerti^em. 
In a counter-thrust, Islam had regained Anatolia. Instead of 
listening to the Pope’s appeal for new crusades, people regarded 
it as mote expedient to make terms with the powerful Moham¬ 
medans. The Italian city States, which fringed the Mediterranean 
with their setdemetits, were at odds with one another m competi¬ 
tion for the lucrative spicc-irade from the Levant. EmperO'r 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen was conducting friendly negotiadons 
with the Sultan of Egypt, was able by treaty to secure the 
re-opening of Jenisaiem to the Christians, exchanged gifb with 
die Bey of Tunis, and actually took into his service an army of 
Moslem mercenaries—using them to intimidate the Pope. 

Thus the energies unleashed by contact with the East, finding 
no vent outside Europe, were raging within. There was not a 
country in which disputes between the feudal aurborides and the 
monarchy were not in progress. But these minor disputes were 
put into the shade by the fierce struggle for supretne power 
between the Papacy and the Empire. Even as he had prea^ed a 
crusade against the heathen, so the Pope now preached a crusade 
against die Emperor, and Frederick once more crossed the Alps 
into Italy at the head of an army of 100,000 men. With a force 
of 0o,ooo, the North Italian city republics tried 10 hinder his 
passage over the Oglio, but, on November Z’j. 1237. they were 
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decisively beaten at Cortenuova, and the ImpcTOi: already 
believed himself on the point of gaining a victory over the Pope. 
Throughout the winter and the spring he hdd brilliant courts in 
Pavia, Turin, and Verona, receiving eciba^tes from all parts of 
the West. New bodies of knights were condnually arising to 
reinforce hinip and there was talk of French and English auxiliaries. 
Even from the East, from Sultan Kamil, came congraniladons 
upon his victory. So far had the fame of Frederick spread that 
an embassy actually arrived from countries hardly known to 
Europe by name, coitntries which lay on the farther side of the 
realm of the Scljuks. 

This embassy, however* did not come to congratulate the 
Emperor* It came from the Moslem princes, beseeching aid 
against '"those terrible barbarians'* who were iuvadiug their 
land from the East, ^"dcsixoying everywhere and laying waste/* 
These were the three Mongol tumans which Ogatai had sent 
for ihc conquest of Persia (Irak Adjcmi) and Asia Minor* 

Sdli, however Mattering this apped for aid might be to Frederick 
as an indication of his increasing prestige, it was not likdy to 
secure a favourable response even at a court so &ee from prejudice 
as was his. The history of the last two centuries had mainly to 
tell of the struggle between Christianity and Mohanimcdanisn:i, 
and the idea of giving the Saracens assistance ag;ain$t their enemies 
was more than any European could stomach* Vainly did the 
Moslem envoys assure the Empetor that "^unless the Smeens can 
stay the invasion of the barbarianSp nothing can prevent the latter 
destroying the European world as w'dL*' The nodon seem^ too 
paradoxical^ that Moslems should pose as defenders of Christian 
Europe! 

The disappointed ambassadors made approaches yet faithec 
west^ at the courts of Louis IX of France and Henry III of England 
They were given a courteous reception, hut no one dreamed 
seriously of an alliance widi the Saracens; no one could imagine 
chat barbarian hotsemen from Asia beyond the regions ’where the 
Moslems hdd sway could possibly be a danger to the Chrbdati 
world 
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Yet hardly had the Saracen envoys qumed the French and 
English courts, whib Frederick, sdii b northern Italy, was 
preparing to resume hb campaign agajnsc the Lombards^ than 
ten^le news came from distant Russia about conquered amne, 
burning cities, razed fortresses, violated women, massacred old 
men and children. 

Perhaps the memory was not yet extinct of similar atrocicies 
perpetrated fifteen years earlier. Then the story ran that savage 
riders had spurred northward over the Caucasus, defeating tlic 
South Russian princes. This dme the foe hailed directly from the 
East and were laying waste Northern Russia. Who could believe 
that there was any connexion hetween the barbarians of whom the 
Saracens talked and the savage horsemen that were ravaging the 
Russian forests i Anyhow, the Russians w^ere heretics, and thii 
visitation, could be regarded as Heaven^s punishment for their 
sms. The earlier riders, tho$e who had crossed the passes of the 
Caucasus, had speedily vanished without leaving a trace. These 
ruthless invaders, too, when they had murdered and plundered 
to satiety, would depart to their unknown homeland- 

In very cruch, by spring of the year 1238, tidings came that 
they had faced about and disappeared into the endless steppes of 
the East- The SwedeSt the Teutonic Knights, and die Lith u a ni a ns 
prompdy took up anm—not in order to support the Russians 
in case of a ticw onslaught, but hoping that, after this devastating 
invasion, Russia would prove an easy prey^ The savage horsemen J 
Western Europe did not take the danger seriously. 

No one knew that the aim of the riders was to spr^d deadi 
and destruction in the West, nor had anyone in Europe grasped 
the amayfng Strategic <kd 1 with which they had conducted their 
enterprises during a winter campaign. 

As early as die winter of 1236-1237- when the Mongolian 
army was being got together^ Sabutai sent his warriors to subju¬ 
gate all the peoples eastward of the Volga between the Kama and 
the Caspian, destroying their towns, slaying their men or taking 
them prisoner Throughout the summer, chc prisoners were 
drilled, taught to fight in Mongolian fashion, and in Decemlx:r 
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1237 the MoDgol amiy, swoUen by these new adherents to twice 
its previous strength, crossed the Volga on the Ice, 

The rich steppes of Sondi Russia twre natutaUy a great attrac¬ 
tion to the nomads, and this might seem tire easiest path for the 
invasion of Western Europe, But Sabutai, whose generalship was 
masterly, decided otherwise. Should he, coming from the East, 
invade these soudiem steppes, the South Russian princes could 
withdraw into die afibrested areas of die north, trackless wdds 
which might form an insuperable obstacle to an army of cavalry¬ 
men. Tliere the Russians could quietly await reinforcements from 
the north, and then fall upon the flank and the rear of the Mongols, 
as Soon as these should advance farther west. Sabutai, therefore, 
led the Mongolian armies north-westward into the forest regions, 
determined to begin by breakuig the power of the North Russian 
princes. 

Envoys were sent in advance of the troops. They demanded 
from the Russian princes a recognition of Mongolian supremacy. 
The towns were to be opened to the invaders; a tenth of ^ 
property was to be handed over; and a tenth part of the popula¬ 
tion was to be surrendered for slavery or for military service — 
since it was the usual Mongolian tactics to take fortresses and 
overcome other obstacles with the aid of aiudlucy troops drawn 
from the enemy by preliminary conquest, and thertudves only 
to take part In the fighting at the decisive moment. 

The Russians, who for centuries had been continually at war 
with the nomads of the steppes, knew them to be dangerous in 
open fight, hut believed the riders powerless when faced by 
fortresses. These demands of the foe must be the outcome of 
craft and arrogance. The envoys were driven back or miiidered. 
The princes shut themselves within tbdr cities, and called the 
burghers to arms. 

After six days' siege, the Mongols took Ryazan, surrounded 
the strong prindpaUty of Vladimir, easily occupied Moscow (then 
a place of trifling importance), preceded to invade Vladimir 
from both sides, storming the capital m four days, and then 
attacking and anniliilating die army of the princes which had 
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meanwhile concencntcd somewhat farther to the north. During 
the month of February several strongly fortified dries fell into 
their hands. By the end of March, the North Russian prindpalities 
had ceased to exist. Batu was little more than a hundred miles 
from Novgorod, the cradle of Rusda and its last bulwark. Then* 
[hough unconquered, and with no enemy worth menrioning to 
face, after having ridden thousands of miles, he renounced the 
plundering of rhe richest town in the country and, mth his 
whole army* turned southward into xhc steppes. Sabutai was 
better acquainted with the Russian elimatc and Russian conditions 
than Napoleon proved to be six hundred years bter. He had 
begun his campaign in mid-winter, despite the iiitensiEy of the 
cold; he had hounded his men onward across the mow through 
these vast expanses; but he now led men and horses intact into 
the steppes, before ihe mddng of the snows should transform the 
North Russian plains into an impenetrable morass. 


n 

Here, in the southern steppes^ horses and riders were to seek 
refreshment, and regain energies for a new advance; hut the old 
hereditary trouble of the Mongoliam, dissension, w'hich was 
ultimately to destroy the greatest and most powerful realm chat 
had ever existed in the world, was already at work among the 
descendants of jenghiz Khan« In the Chinese Imperial Chronicle 
has been preserved a letter from Batu to Ogatai the Great Khan, 
which enables us to draw oonclusions as to the origin of the most 
important developments of Mongolian policy' during the next two 
decades. Batu wrote: 

* By the favour of Heaven and good fortune, O Emperor, my 
uncle, the eleven narions have been subjugated. When the armies 
effeeted cheir junction, we held festival, and all the princes were 
present. As eldest, I drank one or two goblets of before the 
others. Buri and Kuyuk w'crc unreasonable, left the feast, and 
mounted their horses, while abusing me* Buri said: *Bacu docs 
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not hold authority ovcc us* Why did be drink before tnc? He is 
only m old woman with a beard. With one kick I could overthrow 
him and could stamp upon hkn,' Xuyuk screamed: 1 shall issue 
orders chat he is to be ^aten with a cudgeL* Others said: *Batu 
oughr CO have a wooden tail ded to his behind as a disgrace/ 
Such was the language used by the princes when* after che war* 
wc had come together with various peoples to discuss important 
matters. We had to break off the conference before these matters 
had been considered. That is w^hat 1 have to report to you, O 
Emperor^ tiiy uncle." 

The mcsscngcts sped swifdy into Mongolia from the Volga. 
In the centre of the dispute was Kuyuk. As Ogatai s eldest son he 
regarded himself a$ of more importance than the other princes. 
He was mordfied that Bam, not he, should be in supreme com^ 
mand, and should issue orders to hito. Since he was of an unyicld- 
iDg disposidon, and would pay no heed to exhoriadoii or reproof 
Ogatai at length commanded him to return to Karakorum. 

Meauwliile* rwt> years had elapsed since the North Russian 
campaign. In Russia the iuhahitanis were already becoming 
accustomed to the presence of a new people m the steppes east¬ 
ward of the Don—a people of whom little was heard except 
when refugees belonging to other nomadic tribes came to report 
having been driven out by the invaders. 

Only one man rccogmsed the extent of the dat^gcr. This was 
KotyaUj Khan of the Kumans, now' an old man, who bad survived 
the first onslaught of the Mongols* w 4 cn Sabutd made a rccon- 
naissmee for jenghiz Khan. In those days, Kotyan had fought on 
the side of the Russians. Dircedy he heard that the Mongols had 
established themselves in the stcppe-girdlCi he assembled liis 
tribes, which, with their herds* had occupied die fertiJe regions 
northward of the Black Sea, and fled westward* with aU his 
warriors, their wives and children, their tents and their dlr-Hcarts, 
Having crossed both the Dnieper and the Dni«ter, he hastened 
through Bessarabia and Galicia as far as the Carparhians. Even 
here he did not feel safe, so he sent an cmbasiy^ over the inoim- 
tains to King Bela of Hungary* ofieiing to subject himself to that 
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monarch. He was cvcd ready to accept conversion to Catholicism 
for himself and his whole people, begging only for welcome and 
safeguard. 

Kocyan s offer signified the conversion of aoo,ooo heathen, and 
the Catholic priesthood of Hungary was strongly in its favour. 
Besides, Kotyan had 40,000 warriors, who would pay hoimg^ 
not to the territorial magnates, but to the king alone, and this 
would betoken a strcngdiening of the royal power. Since Bela, 
like almost all the rulers of that day, was in perpetual feud with 
the territorial nobility, he gbdly accepted the offer. The baptism 
of the Kumans was solemnly begun, the king and the nobles 
becoming godfathers of Ketyan and the chieftains. Then the 
nomads, with tents, carts, and cattle, entered the rich Hungarian 
plain. 

But tribcstiien who were used to the freedom of the boundless 
steppes found it hard to adapt themselves to the new conditions. 
Bverywhexe the ground was tilled: everywhere crops had long 
since been planted. The cattle of the nomads trod the grovring 
grain into the ground. On all hands the newcomers were at 
odds with the seeded population, for. as the chroniclers declare: 
“The Kumans violated the wives of the peasant, whilt 
Hungarians found the Kuman women little to their taste. The 
nobles, seeing that increase of the royal power meant a diminution 
of their own. fanned the flames of hatred against the new subj^ 
of King Bela, until the monarch agreed chat the Kumans should be 
classified hy tribes, each of which was to be allowed access to no 
more than a specific area. 

Hardly had matters be™ to some extent settled in this way, 
than a Mongolian embassy reached Hungary. 

In accordance with the Mongolian custom of sending amb^ 
sadors sprung from those with whotn they wanted to treat, the 
envoy this dime was a European, and indeed an Englishman. Tw 
chroniclers tell that he was a man who had had to flee &om his 
native land on account of some offence, and who, after various 
adventures, had found his way to Central Asia and had enticed 
the service of the Mongols. Now, in their name, he demanded 
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the surrender of the Kuiiians wlio were ‘'thralls of the Mongok", 
and he alleged grievances on ■Lccoimt of tlic nfi tird-cr of previous 
envoys. {Ic was a fact thaE the Hungarians had killed several 
Mongols whom they held to be spic$.) He went on to ask King 
Bela no more and no less than the recognition of the suzerainty 
of the Mongolian ruler, the Khakan, *'to whom Heaven has given 
all the lands of die earth as his property.^^ 

Vainly did this Englishman use his oratorical arts; vainly did 
he adjure the king and the councillors to comply with the 
demands of the Mongols and to send them presents which thev 
could regard as tribute; vainly did he tfcclare that a refusal would 
inevitably lead to invasion with all its accompanying horrors. 
The thought that the King of Hungary should pay tribute to a 
nomad chief was regarded as so outrageous that the Englishman 
had good reason to congratulate hirnsdf on being allowed to 
return uninjured to his master. 

He departed, bearing King Belays rclusaL 
A few weeks later another stream of refugees 0 cd westward. 
The South Russian princes and their retainers flocked into Poland 
and Hungary with tidings of the terrible Tartars and of the 
cruelties they perpetrated. 

For the Mongolian army had resumed its campaign of conquest 
soon after Kuyuk's recall and, at the end of November 1240, 
had crossed the Dnieper on the ice. 

The princes of Kiev flung the Mongolian envoys down from 
the cop of the walls* On December dth, Kiev, once the most 
beaudful town of South Russia and a centre of trade between the 
Baldc countries and Byzantium, ceased to erist (though later 
revived). The Mongols were advancing along the basiti of the 
Dtuester and the Bug into the uplands of Volhynia and Podoha. 
This was che basis cht^en by Sabutai for the start of his next 
campaign. 

E^r whereas Europe knew norhing about che Mongols, die 
latter iverc fully acquainred with European conditions, down to 
every dctaif not excepting the family connexions of the rulers. 
Their immediare aim was Hnngaryj a wealthy and powerful 
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kingdom exceeding from the Caipathons lo the Adriatit^ They 
knew very well ch^t King Bela was related to the Polish dukes 
Boleslaw of Sandomir and Conrad of Masovia^ and also lo the 
German duke Henry of Silesia, Henry, in his runi, was connected 
by marriage with King Wcnceslaus of Bohemia. The territories 
of these prince were cx>ntiguous, so that Hungary might count 
upon imniediate help from all four. That was why their armies 
must be kept busy imdl the Mongols bad settled matters in 
Hungary* 

Sabutai divided his forces into three mam groups. The northern 
group* under Prince Kaidu, was to keep the Polish and Silesian 
troops at bay* The southern group, under Kadan, was to invade 
Hungary from the south, in order to give the local forces plenty 
to think about. Meanwhile Sabutai himsdf with Batu, would 
deliver the main blow against the capitals Pest and Gran. 

The reconnoitring forces, which w^ere strong enough to 
conquer such a town as Sandoniir by surprise attack, kept close 
watch on rhe movements of the enemy, untih at die beginning of 
March, the Mongols took the offensive- 


III 

Now Europe was to leam what Mongolian warfare meant. 
In accordance with Jenghiz Khan^s taedesp the Erst bloiv was to 
strike terror and panic into the remotest limits of the country, to 
paralyse it by arouskg a sense of such elemental and unavoidable 
destruction that resiscaucc w^ould sectn foolish. Nothing was to be 
left of a conquered town beyond what might be useful to the 
Mongols. They did not massacre young women, clever handi¬ 
craftsmen, or men worth pressing into militarj' scrvke as slaves. 
Refugees who got away widi their lives bore a tde of horror^ of 
murder, arson, rape* and senseless fury. People forsook their 
towns and villages, setting them on fire as they fled, the instant 
these fearsome riders approached* for the invaders were regarded 
as devils incarnate, as the scourgjc of God. The runaways found 
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asylum in fortresses, ot hid themselves in forests or remotest 
wilds. Tic tribal name of “Tatars”, now first brought into Europe 
from the East, was corrupted into “Tartars”, the dwellers in 
Tartarus who had risen out of the nether-world.' 

No one guesscil chat this campaign of terror was a deliberate 
war-policy, partly intetided to give the impression that the 
number of the invaders was Umidcsi. Not more than 150,000 
Mongoliin riders in all bad invaded Europe, but these, led with 
consummate strategy, accustomed to work on a large scale, to 
cover distauces incredible to Europeans with 3 speed which the 
mail-clad and cumbrous chivalry of the European Allddlc Ag^ 
backed only by miscellaneous mass-levies could never dream of, 
could in one day set more than fifty miles of country in flames, 
and on the next be ready to fight a decisive battle at such a distance 
that the foe could never believe them to be the same army. The 
upshot was that the numerical strength of the Tartars was magni¬ 
fied to a fantasdc degree. 

In December Kiev sustained such a “first blow”; and, five 
years later, the papal legate Giovanni Piano Carpini, on his way 
through the principality, observed “an enormous number of 
skuUs and bones of slaughtered men lying on the plain”; while in 
Kiev itself "which used to be a very large and thickly populated 
town, there were standing barely aoo liouses," Three weeks after 
the taking of Kiev, Podolia, Volbynia, and what is now called 
Eastern Galicia w'tdi its capital Halicx, were all in the hands of 
the Mongols. In February the advance-guard, making a sally into 
Poland, burned Satidomir, In March the offensive of ail three 
army groups was carried on simultaneously. Kadau overran 
Moldavia and Bukovina; Bam took the Carpatliian passes by 
storm; and Kaidu's mounted hordes poured across Poland. Three 
Polish armies tried to resist him, but were defeated and routed. 
On March 24th. the old and famous town of Cracow wxnt up 
in fiantes; in the beginning of April ihc neighbourhood ofBresUu 
w'as laid waste; and on April 8th, Kaidu’s w'holc army was 
assembled outside licgniti. 

For here at Licgniiz, Duke Henry of Silesia had got together 
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all die available forces against the Mongols; the barons and other 
nobles of his land; knights, cavalry, and infantry from Silesia and 
Poland; miners from the town of Goldberg; and a considerable 
force of Templars. The Duke of Oppeln, die Margrave of Morasna 
with his forces, the Teutonic Kn^hts and other fighting orders 
wliich had possessions in the region, all hastened to Iiis aid. He 
was still awaiting his brothcr-ih-kw. King Wcnceslaus of 
Bohemia, who was marching into Silesia at die head of 50.000 
men. 

The Mongols were numerically weaker than the forces of 
Duke Henry, but when their spies reported the approach of a 
strong Bohemian army from die south-west, Kaidu rsolved to 
attack the Duke forthwith. Henry was in danger of being shut 
up with his whole army behind the walls of Licgnltz, wlicrc he 
would be unable to deploy his troops. He did not know when the 
Bohemian auxiliaries would arrive, and believed he had reason 
to fear that, should he delay, the Mongolians would be reinforced. 
He decided, therefore, upon batde in the open field. He led his 
troops out of Liegnitz southward in the direction whence King 
Wcnceslaus was coming. A few inlles from Liegnitz, upon a 
Mnde plain surrounded by bilk of moderate devadon (a place 
which became known later as the Wahlstatr—rhe Place of 
Choice), Kaidu overtook him and attacked on the morning of 
April 9th. 

The Mongolian army did nor look very large. It was not for 
some dme chat the European knights learned how those whom 
they called the Toruis attacked in such dose order that the 
formation of 1,000 horsemen seemed no bulkier rhan 500 Euro¬ 
pean knights. Silently, without their usual war-cries, and without 
even the trumpet-blasts wkidi were a customary prelude to 
attack in those days, the Mongols charged on their rough-haired 
and sturdy ponies, guided only by their customary pennants. 
The men and the horses were protected hy shields consisting of 
several layers of cow-hide. The riders were armed with curved 
swords, Iwces, and moccs; but their most dangerous weapons 
were bows and arrows with which rhc)' were infdlibJc marksmen: 
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and. even in tetreat, shooting backwards, they could inflict 

grave losses on pursneri. 

Before the armies came into collision, the murderous hail of 
the MongpliaTi arrows had already driven the first of Duke 
Henry's four battle formations into headlong fl%:hc. But when 
the heavily armed and mailed knighthood attacked, the fortune 
of batdc seemed to cum, and after a short though fierce struggle, 
the enemy beat a retreat. With exultant shouts, the knights 
pursued them, to learn, by painful experience, the old war-mse 
of the Mongols. Tlic long-extended and dispersed line of the 
Christian horsemen was suddenly attacked from an ambush 
hy numerous nomads mounted on their swift ponies, ^fith cut 
and thrust, they wrought great execution; and when their arrows 
were rendered ineffectual by the iron armour of die knights, 
they shot down the less protected horses. Once dismounted, a 
heavily armoured knight could o&r htde resistaiicc. 

Then, the i^antry, there was suddenly raised (so it 

is reported) **a bearded human head of hideous aspect, mounted 
upon a long lance. This sent forth evil-smelling vapours and 
smoke which threw Duke Henry’s army into confuaon. and hid 
the Tartars fo>m their eyes.” Under cover of the smoh^^-5crcen, 
the Mongols fell upon the enemy. 

If this, in the middle of the thirteenth century, was the first 
gas^ttack upon European soil, it has priority over the use of 
gunpowder, which the Mongols used two days later in the batdc 
beside the Sajo. Unquestionably contemporary reports arc full 
of accounts of the “sorcery” which the Tartars used to scjcure 
their victory over the Christian army. Duke Henry, most of the 
knights and noblemen, and the greater part of die infantry, were 
left dead on the field of WalJstatt. The chroniclcts xcrard the 
losses as between 30,000 and 40.000. According to tradition 
Tartars cut an ear from every Christian shun, filling therewith 
nine sacks whicli they sent to Batu as a memento of victory. As 
for the slain Duke, they cut offhis head and carried it on a spear- 
point in triottiph outtidc the walls of Lie^ntz. 

When the ncivs of this defeat reached King Wenccslaus of 
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Bohemia he was only a few days’ march ftom Lie^itz. Having 
with him no more ihan 50,000 moi, he did not feel strong 
enough to advance against the Mongols. He knew chat in the 
west the levies of the Landgrave of Thuringia and of the Duke 
of Saxony were ready to face the invadciSi whose onslaught 
was expected from day to day. fTheir scouts were already rav¬ 
aging the Meissen district and the Glatz upland.) Wenccslaus 
therefore withdrew w’cstward. to join forces with the other 
Christian troops. 

But the Motigpis bad, for the riiue being, reached the western 
limit of thdr advance. 

While Liegnitz was sdll burning, news came from Bam 
that on April nth, two days after the battle of the Wahlstatt, 
he had annihilated the forces of King Bela and recalled his troops 
to Hungary, intending, after the Mongolian custom, to hand 
over Hungary to be plundered district by districL Kaidu was 
awaiting the arrival of the second army of his group. It had m ad r 
a wide northward detour through Lithuania, defeated the 
Lithuanian army which tried to rc^t its progress, invaded 
East Prussia, and was hastening to Liegnitz by way of Pom- 
merellen and Pomerania. It had fulhllcd its tasL Northward as 
far as the Baltic there was kft no armed enemy capable of be- 
coming a danger to die Mongolian flank. 

The only Christian armies still able to put up a fight were 
eoncentraied in Saxony and Thuringia, while Wenccslaus had 
reached Konigstcin. But now Kaidu made a new detour. Instead 
of advancing westward, where die defensive forces were 
expecting him, be turned southward with the Mongolian riders, 
to a district where there was no enemy berween him and Batu, 
and invaded Moravia. The feint succeeded perfectly, for the 
whole province was denuded of troops. 

King Wcnceslatts, who had Just reached the Meissen district, 
had now to make forced marches back into Bohemia, but before 
he could reach Moravia that rich land had been completely 
devastated; the flourishing towns of Troppau, Mahrisch- 
Neustadt, Freudemhal. and Brunn had been stormed and burned; 
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and Kaidu s Mongols Iiad cfKxccd a junction ’with those of 
Batu in Hungary. 

IV 

Always when the Mongpls attacked a realm and won -victories 
that seemed so casy^ contemporary chrooiders complained that 
the ruler of the attacked regions was incapable and unprepared. 
Nor did King Bela escape tlicse reproachesi although he had 
done cvcrydiing which a European monarch of dtose days 
could dOt measures which would have been useful against an 
enemy fighting in accordance with the accepted rules of ’War¬ 
fare* but which proved a pitiful failure wlicn die onslaught was 
made with new methods of the Mongols* 

At the first news of the advance of the TartarSp King Bela 
hastened to the Carpathians* had the passes blocked by abards* 
called up the ftonder-populadon for military senidce> and en¬ 
trusted the command to an experienced paladin. Then he 
summoned a Reichstag in Buda* and issued orders that all men 
fit for service should procure arms and hold themselves ready 
to march. 

But before the Reichstag could discuss and agree upon measures 
of defence* on March loth a mc^enger arrived hot-foot to say 
that the Tartars were already attacking the passes through the 
Carpathians. Ere remforeements could be sent, the paladin who 
had been put in command arrived with disastrous ddings. On 
March I2th the Mongols had stormed die defiles, bad forced 
surrender, had butchered the whole garrison. He himself managed 
to escape with a few of his men. Wiihin a day after dm, on March 
iSth, die first Mongolian tmnan was already outside the walls 
of Pest, having in three days ridden through 200 miles of hostile 
terxitorv' burning and slaying on die w'ay. In three days a wedge 
had been driven into the country and cut the defenders' com¬ 
munications, while in the south die third army corps under 
Kadan was at work, having passed through Moldavia and 
Bukovina into Transylvania. 
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The King promptly tiismissed the Beidistag. The bishepsp 
coontSp and barons hastened to didx provinces^ intending to 
return with levies as quickly as possible, while the mob assembled 
in &ont of the casde w^hcrc Kotyan, Khan of the Kiimans, was 
residing. “It is he who has brotight the Tartars into Hungary/^ 
shouted the cxowcL In a trice the casdc w^ stormed^ and Kotyan 
with his immediate followers was cut down. Hardly had the 
news of this ^*popular assiae” ceached the peasants than they, 
m chdr tum^ rallied against the Kumans who were hastening 
from all directions to Pest in order to fight the Mongols. A 
general massacre began. Afrer their first surprisCp the Kumans 
undertook their own defencCp giving the Hungarian pcamits a 
Roland for an Oliver. They assailed frrms and villages, killed 
anyone they could by bands on, drove off the catde, and made 
southward into Bulgaria. Thus were fulfilled the words of the 
warning which Batu had uttered to King Beb: “It is much easier 
for the Kumans ro escape than it is for you. They, who have 
no houses, hut live in irncSp can perhaps mk c to flight; bur you 
dwell in houses and have fixed towns and fortresses, so how 
will you escape met” 

Vainly did the King attack the tumans of the Mongols who 
w-ere ravaging the ndghbouihocxl of PesL On their swifr horses 
they were unas^ibblc. They laid waste the villagcSt blocked 
the roadSt dispersed the dcuchmeni^ that were hastening to 
the rehef of Pest, appeared before the walls of the town, and 
irritated the defoiders into making sallies, in which they were 
cut dowiTj while the Mongols evaded a pitched battle; and so 
long as Beb had not yet assembled his forces, he did not dare 
risk pursuit 

It was a fortnight before sufficient levies arrivccL Now the 
King of Hungary felt strong enough for a decisive batilt:. Coming 
out Ctom behind the walls of Pest, and keeping his ariny w^ 
conoentratedp he marched noith-castwari The Mongols with¬ 
drew. After four days* mirchp the Hungarian ariiiy reached 
Batumi camp where the Sajo debouches into the Theiss. Protected 
on the flank by the two rivers, and covered by woods, it was 
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un^ailable. The King therefore conceived die pUn of luting 
the Mongols on to tlie right hank of the Sajo which, ordinarily 
marshy and ovcrgco\Mi with reeds, was now in flood. Thtti 
they could be driven into the river. 

King Bela fixed his camp on the heath of Mohi, a little way 
from the river. It lies on an open plain with an unrestricted view 
in all directioas. To guard against the possibiHry of the Mongols 
trying to take his camp by surprise^ he surrounded it widi a 
laager of waggons which were chained together as a barrier to 
the enemy. Thus safeguarded, he awaited events. 

That very first evening a Russian deserter brought informa¬ 
tion that the Mongols intended to cross the river during the 
night. There was only one bridge access the Sajo. At mid¬ 
night Koloman. King BeU s brother* and Archbishop Ugolinus 
reached the bridge, flung themselves with all their forces upon 
the detachment of the enemy which had already crossed, and 
drove it into the scream. Then they placed a strong garrison at 
the bridge-head and returned to their camp. The Hungarians were 
confident of victory and eager for the fiay* for their spies had 
informed them that die Mongolians had a force greatly inferior 
to their own. 

During the night the Mongols brought imcbijics to dittr 
side of the river, and, to the accompaniment of ^ thunderous 
noise and flashes of fire, they discharged a hail of stones upon the 
garrison at the bridge-head* The Hungarians, having withdrawn 
before this "devilish sorcery”, founds when morning dawned, 
that the ^Tartars^ springing like grass-hoppers our of the earth”, 
were already in masses on thdr side of die river* By five in the 
tnoming, the Mongolian ctossiug of the river was accomplished* 

And at five in the morning Koloman and Ugolinus, vrith all 
their forces, returned to the charge, hoping to drive the enemy 
again into the Sajo* But this rime the Tartars did not give vny. 
After an embittered struggle, which lasted &om five till seven, 
the Hungarians had to withdraw to their camp* They hoped that 
Belays fresh troops, in a strenuous advance, would be able to 
scatter the pursuing Tartars; but instead they found that these 
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troops kad to dcfmd themselves in dcspeiadon against another 
Mongolian army which was atcacJdng the camp from the south. 
This was Sabntai’s division which* daring the night* had crossed 
the Sajo below the camp, partly swatnming, and partly apon a 
makeshift bridge w'hich had been hasdly constructed^ Shortly 
after seven in the morning the battle was decided^ and the 
Hungarian camp was invested. Then for five hours, until nooWt 
it wras fiercely assailed with stones, arrows, and burning naphtha- 
The ring of waggons intended to dc&nd the camp now penned 
the besieged wirhin a narrow space and prov^ their ruin- 
Twice did Koloman, Archbishop UgolinnSp and the Knights 
Tempbrs make a desperate attempt at a sortie- But both these 
endeavours biled. Almost all the Templars were slain^ and 
Koloman and Ugolinus were both severely wounded before 
they regained their improvised fortress. 

Meanwhile, on the opposite side of the camp, something 
happened which was quite out of keeping with anything 
Europcam knew about the arts and customs of war. The ring of 
besiegers opened. The first who hurbd themsclvK into this gap 
passed through uninjured- More and more tried their Iuek> and 
soon 3 stream of men was pouring through the gap iu the be- 
riegen' ring. The Mongols let them all through^ and the tactics 
tliat had succeeded in Khw^ariimia, succeeded here in Europe. 
Where a group of besieged^ bravely led, wished to escape from 
the encirclement* the Mongobam fought like berserkers- Bur 
fugitives, thinking only of safety* were allowed to escape. To 
get away more quickly, these fugitives direw away all encum¬ 
brances, their arms and their armour, and took to thdr hcjcls. 
Under stcesi of tim impulse towards flight, the Hungarian army 
w-as completely routed- 

Then the Mongols* upon their swift horses, pursued the fligi-* 
tives. They cur down the exhausted men, they hunted the riders 
into marshes and inorasscs, they stormed the vilbgcs and churches 
in which die runawap had taken refuge, or set tl^cm on fire. 
In this horrible butchery, the last remnants of the Hungarian 
ai-tny were utterly destroyed. 
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King Bcb had the luck to emerge from the camp undetected, 
and managed, on his thoroughbred, to outdistance pursoir. By 
devious paths he reached Pressburg on the AustrUn ftontEer. 
His brother Koloman, though seriously woundedt was able to 
make Pest in safety* But he no longer had the moral energy 
to form a new front against the Mongols. All the endeavours 
of the dttzens to induce him to stay in the town proved unavailing. 
Crossing the Danube, he made for Croatia, where he died soon 
afterwards as an outcome of his wounds and hardships. Arch¬ 
bishop Ugolinus and other disdngihshed churchmen and barons 
were slain when on the run. All Hungary nordi-eastward of the 
E>anube was in the hands of the Mongols. 

On this same April nth* Prince Kadan and the southern 
army decided the fare of Transylvania, After he had defeated 
the German colonists in three pitched batdes, and bad uken 
Bistritz, Kiausenburg, and Grosswardein, he was able to storm 
likewise the strongly defended Hermannstadt. 

All was over but the shoudng. In little more than a month 
tlic entire countryside from the Baltic to the Danube had been 
occupied and ravaged by the Mongols; Poland, Lithiiania, 
Silesia, and Moravia had been laid waste no less than Bukovina, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania- The towns were heaps 
of ruins, the land was liepopiilatcd, the armies had been dispersed^ 
the fortresses taken by storm. Hungary was a rich land* offering 
abundant scope for plunder; but what would happen after that! 
Which country w'oiild be the next victim ? 


V 

Panic terror sehed the uanons of Europe, ** A terrible dread of 
this barbarun people took possession of even the most remote 
countries* not only France* but also Burgundy and Spain, where 
the name of the Tartars had hitherto been unknown/* The French 
Templar Ponce d'Auhon wrote to Louis IX (Saint Louis): 
'*Lcam that all the barons of Germany, including the King* all 
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the dergy, ail the monks and lay-brothers, have taken up the 
Cross against the Tartars'’; but he doubted the effira ry of the 
methods that were being adopted, for he vvent on: "And as 
our brethren have informed me, it may well happen that the 
Tartars, should It be the will of God, will conquer the Germans, 
whereupon there will be no one to resist them until they reach 
the frontiers of your country,” 

When the Queen Mother of France, outraged by the horrible 
news that came to hand, asked her son whedicr there could be 
no rescue from these dreadful foes. King Louis answered 
devoutly: "We have the heavenly consolation that, should these 
Tartars come, wc shall cither be able to send them back to 
Tartarus whence they have emerged, or else shall Ourselves 
cuter Heaven to enjoy the rapture that awaits the clca.” 

This answer was in perfect accordance with the spirit of the 
times. The Mongols were, if not amiaily devils, so dosely allied 
to the Devi] dun they might hdp him to destroy Christianity, 
and nothing hut Cods aid could avert the danger. In all the 
churches, therefore, earnest prayers were oSered up for “rescue 
from the savagery of the Tartars." The Pope preached a crusade 
against them, Emperor Frederick exhorted his son and all the 
rulers of Europe to make ready to fight, But the dread was too 
great. Whoever took up the Cross did so with the proviso; 
"Should God not avert from us the fury of the said people.” 
None of the German princ« who assembled at Merseburg, none 
of the bishops who held a convention at Herford, had any 
serious thought of going to die war in Hungary. They were 
whoUy eoticcmcd about the possibility of defending their own 
countries against the Tartar invasion. 

It was considered that the Kingdom of Hungary had already 
been wiped off the map of Europe, A Bavarian chronicler 
rctxjrds; “The Kingdom of Hungary, which began under 
Emperor Ariiulf and has cxbted for thrcc-hundred-and-fifty 
years, has been annihilated by the Tartars." 

And just as Sweden, Lithuania, and the Teutonic Knights 
had cried to derive private advantage out of the def e a t of the 
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IxiLssun princes, so now did Hungary’s ancient rivals ckcrisli 
simiiar bopei. The Venetians^ who had long claimed Dalmatia, 
plumed themselves on having ’’out of consideration for the 
Chiisnan rdigioa refrained from doing harm to the Ruig at 
this juncture, although they might have undertaken a great 
deal/" Duke Frederick of Austria cook advantage ofj^la^s 
flight to Pressburg to lure the King into a fortress and then dun 
him for an old debt. Bela had to hand over all flic hard cash and 
aU the gold and silver ornaments he carried, and, for the un¬ 
discharged balance, was compelled to pledge to the Duke three 
counties on the Austrian frontier before he could escape from this 
importunate creditor, 

Bela's appeal for aid, when he succeeded m escaping fiom 
captivity, was fruitless. All that the Pope would do Viras to write 
him edifying letters and exhortations **to hold out firmly against 
the Tartars.*’ Emperor Frederick, indeed, made King Bela’s 
envoy swear fealt)' in thdr master's name in tetum for the promise 
* of defence by the imperial shields against the threatening Tartar 
destruction*’—but he would not be able to undertake this, he 
said, undl he had punished the ''Lombard rebels’" who of bee 
years had raised their heads once more^ 

The Pope and the Emperor, the only persons who might have 
seemed competent to unite the forces of Europe against the 
Mongols, and who would have been able to outvie the general¬ 
ship of these invaders by putting large forces iuEO the field* 
vTcre in deadly enmity with one another. Gregory DC preached 
a crusade against the Emperor no less than against the Mongols^ 
His supporters suspected Frederick of “a secret understanding 
with the Tartars*’ and insisted chat the Emperor's mvoys had 
been seen in the Tartar camp. The Emperor, on his side, instead 
of levying troops against the Mongols, did so against the Pope’s 
Italian allies, and invaded the Campagna. In letters to the king$ 
of England and France, he accused the Pope of supporting the 
rebels against his authority, and that this made it impossible for 
him ^*00 devote all his fores against the enemies of Christianity/’ 

Meanwhile the Mongols, when the first fury of the devastation 
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wis over* were settiing down in Hungary. They gave the country 
m adbmnistradon of a sort, appoijiteii judges and officials, placed 
Mongol supervisors in charge of the towns that remained, and 
atinoiinccd, through die instrmnentaiity of prisoners they set 
at liberty, that anyone who would subject himself to them might 
retimi home without risk. Thereupon thei refuge® emerged 
from their hiding-places in the forests and the mountains ihc 
country became re-peopled by degrees, the peasants began to 
dll their land, and those who lacked cattle found an easy way 
of getting some. All that was necessary was to bring a pretty 
Hungarian woman for the embraces of the new Mongolian 
mastersp and in remm he would receive “sheep, cattle, horses, 
and houses* Mongohan copper coin began to circulate. The 
chronicler remarks: "'We had peace, and could market our 
produce^ everyone was receiving his due-" 


V[ 

The Mongolian army rested throughout the summer and the 
auramn. Not until Chrisemas Day 1241 did it cross the Danube 
on the ice. While the htilk of the army surrounded the strongly 
fordded towns of Buda, Gran, and others, and stormed them 
in spite ofd®perate resistance, Batu sent Prince Kadan in pursuit 
of Bela- As, years before, Sahutai had hunted Mohammed Sh^ 

Khwarimiia to death far and wide across his realm, so was 
Kadan to pursue the King of Hungary through the lands which 
sail remained to him. 

In Januarj^ Bela was at Agram in Croada. He, too, had lost 
the courage and energy that were requirite for Hdng the Mongols. 
He could only run away* In February, he reached the Adriaric 
coast. Kadan foUowxd him into Dalmada, and the King fled to 
Arbe, one of the many islands that dot the Dalmatian seaboard, 
Kadan requisitioned diips, and detroyed the King's fleet in a 
naval action, hut Bela escaped. The pursuer continued down the 
coasn By March BeU rea^^ed Spaiato* and then he sought the 
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island of Tt2u, with the Mongols hot open his heels. Kadan 
was makiDg ready to take Trau by stormy when orders reafdied 
him from Bam to abandon the hunt. 

While Kadan in the south and Batu in the west were compledng 
the conquest of Hungary, the Mongolian advance-guard had 
already crossed the frontier of the kingdom. The savage horsemen 
readi^ Komeuburg> to the north-wBt of Vienna, and Wiener 
Neustadt in the south. "^Without having sustained any harm* 
they seized a number of persons and catdep and then retumed 
to Hungary,"' reports' the chronider. They had reconnoitred 
the united forces of the Dukes of Austria^ Carin^a^ and many 
principalities, and in adjoining Bohemia was the army of King 
Wcnccslaus—while Barn was making ready for a new campaign. 

Then there came to him a messenger from distant Mongolia 
who had travelled 6, odd miles to teU the Prince that, in the heart 
of Asia, Ogacai the Khakan was dead, and it was necessary for 
him to return. 

Bam wanted to continue the war, but Sahutai reminded him 
of the law of the Yasak, which cximmandcd that after the death 
of the ruler all the ofispring of the House of Jenghk Khan, 
wherever they might be, must return to Mongolia to take part 
in a kuiiltai for the election of the new Khakan. The bw ofjenghiz 
Khan wreighed more with Bam than the conquest of the w^tem 
world. He broke off the campaign. 

Europe was saved. 


CflAPTEK XVI 


AMONG THE TARTARS 


I 

W HEN die Mongols vanished as suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly as they had come, depamng from Hungary 
at the very moment when Eurojpe was hcgiiuung to 
recognise how deadly was the peril which dueacened its whole 
existence, no one knew that m the eternal struggle between die 
West and the East, the strongest and most dangerous blow which 
Asia had ever directed against the aster condnent had been 
averted without serious uncrvcncion on Europe's part. No one 
knew whence and why the Mongols had come; no one knew why 
and whither they had departed. Had they really gone, once for 
all, or would they bring death and destruction to some other 
western land: Would they returnf Whcni On whom would 
the next blow fallt Dread and uncertamty pressed like a night¬ 
mare upon the nations, making an indelible bkdt wound upon 
their minds. Many Investigators believe that a considerable 
part of the pessimism which aflects Europe even to-day is the 
outcome of the subconscious and obscure aiudety roused in us 
by the notion of the “Yellow Peril"—a vestigial survival of the 
Mongolian terror of seven hundred years ago* To-day in some 
of tlic churches of the Eastern Confesston, we hear in the Utany 
such a petition as: “Against the wrath of the Tartars, O Lord, 
deliver u$t" 

Not until after the Mongols had departed did the full measure 
of the devastation wrought in Hungary, Silesia, and Poland 
become plain. It surpassed the worst expectations. From 60,000 
to 00,000 men had been slain in the one battle on Mohi heath; 
in Pest alone, 100,000 persons bad found didr death; and in 
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other towns and fortressesp except for a few refogees and war- 
prisoners the Tartars had taken away with them, all the iiihati- 
tants had been slaughtered. Whole provinces were dcpopxilatcd, 
villages and towns had been laid waste; **the fields had been 
insufficiently tilled, and among the survivors a famine fever 
prevailed which was no Ics di^dJy than had been the Taitais.^^ 
Impoverishment and economic dislocation were the Lmmediate 
consequences. Only in part could the injury be made good by 
vigorously fostering German colonisation. In any case Europe 
lay open to new attacks, regarding itself as defenceless and 
helpless^ 

Popular sendment demanded that something spectacular 
should be done. The upshot was that Pope Innocent IV (to 
whom, in his struggle against Emperor Frederick, it was impor¬ 
tant to maintain prestige as supreme protector of Christendom), 
decided to send a letter “to the King and the people of tlie 
Tartars" in which he exhorted them to abstain from attacking 
and persecuting the ChiistianSp threatening them with the 
wrath of God in this w'Orld and damnation in the life to come. 
But whither was he to dispatch his envoy, bis legate * Who was 
the King of Tartary, and where did he Bve? 

A delegation of Franciscans under the leadership of Giovanni 
Piano Carpini, papal legate and subsequently Archbishop of 
Antivari, speeded to die East—the direction in which the in¬ 
vaders had departed. A second copy of die papal letter ivas to 
be taken by Dominicans under Ec^elino to Asia Minor, for theic^ 
too, there was news of the Tartars. With the letter, the friars 
of the two young orders received the commission: "to make 
the most predse researches and to keep a watchful eye upon 
everything,” and, at the same time, to report what this unknown 
people might still have m their minds/* With his companions^ 
Carpini first applied to King Wenceslaus of Bohemia. The 
King passed him on to die Duke of Sileria in Breslau. Thoicc^ 
by successive stages* always under the protectioti of the territoria] 
authorities, he moved on to Cracow^ Galicia, Volhynia, and 
Kiev. At Kiev the known world came to an end» 
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Carpini held caimscl with the dignitaries of die town. The 
ten months journey had made him and his companions tJl* 
Now he heard chat they would aciually have ro leave their 
horses belniid, for these would certainly perish sinee the Tartars 
had neither hay nor straw—their mounts dug up grass and roots 
for themselves with tbdx hoofs from beneath the snow* 

Bur the Gat old man who headed the delegation^ having been 
able CO secure attention and audiences id Germany when, on his 
preaching JoumeySp he had ridden chrough the country nxounted 
on a litilc donkey which groaned under his heavy weighty 
show'cd once more that he had mdomltablc energy. He arranged 
to be conveyed farther eastward in a sleigh drawn fay post- 
horses. which could be changed &om village to village. In one 
of the villages he had to leave a member of the mission behind, 
for the man vi^as exceedingly ill; but nothing would prevent 
his continuing his journey und], on the nineteenth day after 
leaving Kiev, just w'hen the friars had camped for the nighty 
Tartar riders, uttering loud cries, and “bearing arms in their 
hands, devils mcamace”* rode down on them like a stonn* The 
churchmen believed that their last hour had come, bur the 
horsemen aowded round them inquisitively, asJdng them, 
through an kiterpmer, whence they came and whither they were 
going, and begging them for food and especially for hiead* 
which the Mongols regarded as a great delicacy. 

From this moment it seemed to the members of the missiDn 
that they must have fallen into another worldn They were for¬ 
warded &om post to post, being rcconunended from one high 
official to another yet higher. A dozen times they had to explain 
that they were ambassadors of the Popc^ the Lord of the Chris tians. 
He had sent them to the Tartars, **bccausc he would like the 
Christians to be friends of the Taitais and to live at peace with 
t!lcm^^ ’When this had been explained, they were forthwith 
passed on. The more distinguished the official with whom they 
came into contact^ the more was their journey expedited. At 
length from early in the morning dll late at night rhey were 
in the saddle, with a change of horses three or four times a day. 
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aiw^y^ advancing at a trot Never did th^ see a town* never a 
fixed settlement; only the tents of nomads. Bcmtidless was the 
plain, mighty were the rivers which they crossed on the ice— 
a vase expanse as if it had been a frozen lake* Then forward, 
forward across the steppes* On Pebrnary 23 rd they met the first 
Tartar horsemen, and it was not until April 30th that they 
reached Batu s camp beside the Volga. 

It looked like an enormous town* except that, instead of houses, 
it consisted of gigantic round tents which attained proportions 
such as they bad never seen before. Carpini learned that these 
tents could be placed on waggons, just as they werti and driven 
to the next camping^roimd without bdng dismantled. The 
wheels of the huge waggons wete twenty paces apart* the axle 
being as thick as a ship's mast. Two-and-twenty oxen* harnessed 
in two rows of eJeven* dragged the gigantic wains, 

Batu possessed six-and-twenty wives, each of whom had such 
a tent of her own. Bach tent was pitched between from one 
hundred to rwo hundred carts carrying stores and household 
utetisilst these carts forming as it were walls; and behind each of 
the big tents were a dozen smaller ones for the wives* childien, 
female servants^ and retainers. So vast was the camp that Carpini 
spent more than an hour from the outskirts in reaching Batu s 
audlcncc-tenL 

He already knew the etiquette of the reception. He must 
make obeisance before the entrance to the tent, must not tread 
upon the threshold, must kneel as he amiounccd his mission. 
The friars, before being received in audience^ had to walk between 
two fires that they might be purged from all evil* Ac the audience 
the papal brief was translated into "Russian, Saracen^ and Tartar," 
when he had heard it* Bam would not cake the responsibility 
of answering it himself and decreed diat Carpinit wnth bis com¬ 
panion Benedict the Pole* must journey on into Mongolia. 

"'We did not know whether we were going to death or to 
lifr,” writes Carpini in his report, "With many tears/* the 
friars bade farewell to their companions whOi by Batu*s orders* 
were to stay behind* During the two months that had been spent 
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on the joumcy from Kiev to the Volga, the party had travclkd 
ail the tittle through the lands of the Xuiitans, and it$ destination 
had been fanuliar to them all, for the name of Batu as com- 
mander-m-chid' of the “Tartar army" was fairly wdl known. 
He bore the agnomen of the Magnificent, but also that of the 
Merciful. In Kiev tlie envoys had learned that during the three 
years since the Mongols quitted Hungary, many of the Russian 
princes had been contpcDcd to visit Batu’s horde and swear fralty. 
No one knew now whither the chosen delegates were bound. 
The leader of the Mongols commanded that they should be 
conveyed to their destination “as speedily as possible”; and 
Carpim bad to learn how the Mongols rode. Horses were chmged 
five, six, seven times a day, the remounts being always firah and 
rigorous, and "if. during a sugc, one of them could go no 
farther, it was simply left behind.” They remained in the saddle 
till nightfall, "without having anything to eat"; and if they 
reached a station too late for food, the travellers “must wait for 
supper until next moming." and. even then, they got so little 
to eat that Carpini suffered continually from the pangs of hunger, 
and w-as amaacd at the frugality of the Mongob. They rode 
across deserts where skulls and other human bones "lay in heaps 
upon the ground”; they rode through regions fiiU of mined 
towns and fortresses; they crossed lofty mountain-^passes where, 
at high summer, the snows lay deep and the cold was biting; 
they heard the names of cities, countries, and peoples prcriously 
tuiknoViii to Ruropcan cars. This ride, made at expres speed, 
lasted from April 8th to July aand. 

Then they reached the impetia] horde to learn chat now, five 
years after the death of Ogatai, his son Kuyuk was about to be 
crowned Khakan. 


11 

The long-standing hostility between Batu and Kuyuk, whi^ 
had already intermpted the European campaign for two years, 
was also the reason for the delay in the election of the Khakan. 
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When Kuyut qiiincd Batu’s army, he was in no hurry to 
tcttim to Mongolia where he had nothing to expect but the 
reproaches of his father Ogatai, and he &>und it mote agr<!(^able 
to white away the time in hunting and festivities—undl a year 
la te r a letter from his mother Turakiiia summoned him to rctum 
with all Haste to Karakorum, because Ogatas had died suddenly. 
Ogatai had directed that his grandson Sluramun was to be bis 
successor; but Jagatal. the last surviving son of Jenghiz Khan, 
though a very sick man, entrusted the regency and the right of 
summoning die kuriltai to the ambidous Turakina, who thus 
became supreme in the movement for the election of die new 
Khalcan. Tuiakina availed herself of the opportunity, since Batu 
and most of the princes were far away in ie west, to intrigue in 
all possible ways on behalf of the choice of her son Kuyufc. A 
regime of favouritism and machinations set in. Turaldnas 
favourite slave, a Persian named Padma, was the centre of these 
wiles. Her accomplice, a Mohammedan named Abd-ur-Rahman, 
got control of the hnanecs of the realm and won the favour of 
the Regent by extorting larger and larger sums from die people 
by way of taxes and other imposts, and handing over a consider¬ 
able propordon of the proceeds to Turakina for use in gifb and 
corruption. 

The prime minister and faithful guardian ofjenghiz Klun’s 
empire, the Chinese sage Yeliu-Ch'uts*ai, saw that his life-work 
was imperilled. During the reign of Ogatai he had constructed 
an orderly State in which there was space and there were chances 
of a decent life for the subjugated and setded population who 
were safeguarded in some measure against the tyranny of the 
nomadic Mongol conquerors. In the occupied provinces, a good 
administradon had been installed, the laws were observed, taxes 
were reasonable, a system of weights and measures had been 
established, schools bad been opened for die education of the 
children of the Mongols after the Chinese manner, while the 
powers of the satraps were restricted and their tendency to arbi- 
trarincss and violence kept within bounds. Tlianks to his wise 
and moderate govemment, agriculture, trade, and industry had 
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begLin to Sourish once more amid the ruins of the conquered 
realms. Now the desEruedon of all chat he had created seemed 
imminent. Ogatai & meritorious advisers were dismissed, being 
oiJy able to escape arrest by flight to Bam or some other of the 
princes. At length Turakina, the Regent, decreed that Abd-ur- 
Rahman was to have sole charge of the administratioii. 

But YcliitCh^urs'ai refused to take orders from Abd-ur- 
Rahman. He explained to the Regent: ‘^Thc Ernpire was the 
property' of the lace Emperor. Your Majesty has gained possession 
of ic^ and wishes to destroy everything^ I find it impossible to 
Carry out your commands any longer."* Too proud to flee, he 
was content to say: "For twenty-five years [ have been head 
of the administration, and have no reason to bdieve that 1 
have made any mistake in carrying out my charge. Does the 
Empress now wish to put me to death as a reward of my 
innocence 

Abd-ur-Rahnian urged his mistress to arrest Ycliu-Ch uts"ai, 
hut, angry though she waSt Turakma did not venture to lay hands 
upon the great statesman whom jenghk Khan himself had 
appointed prime rnimster. Not uncU, shortly after rcthing from 
office, Ycliu-Ch nts ai died “out of sorrow and vexation on 
account of the state of public affairs." was a dxaige of comipdon 
levelled against the dead man. But when a se^ch was made at 
his residence,^ there was found, instead of the expected hoard of 
treasure, no more than a collection of musical instruments^ 
ancient tnscnptions on stone and metal, books and paintings new 
and old. This was all which the omnipotent minister had got 
together tn the way of personal possessions during a quarter of 
a century s administraiion imdct two txders. There were also 
among his papers about a thousand essays which he had written 
on the most diversified themes. 

By the time when the news of Ogatai*s death at length reached 
Batu and the other princes in Europe, and they were summoned 
to Kuyuk was already back in Mongolia. Batu realised 

chat it was too lato for him to do anything which might counter¬ 
act the mflueuce of the Regent and her son. 
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But alLKougii Batu coiAd not hope to prevent the choice of 
his adversary Ku)^ as Khakan, he could postpone the election 
by delaying his own return. In breaking off the campaign^ he 
had abided by the Jaw of the Ya$ak, and w as entitled to demand 
that the other jenghmdes should be no less scrupulous, Witliout 
his presence, since he was the eldest of the surviving descendants 
of Jenghia Khan, the new^ Khakan could not be chosen. He 
took his rime, therefore. Slowly assembling his army, he marched 
through Slavonia^ the Banat, and WaJlachia, bunied Belgrade 
and half a do^n other dries on the Danube, and, in Dobrudja, 
quietly awaited the coming of Kadan, who, meanwhile, had 
made his way across Dalmatia as far as Ragusa and Cattaro— 
wliich went up in flames—and then on by a southerly route 
through Bosnia and Serbia, whose inhabitants fled from the 
devastation into the forests and ravines i subsequently invading 
Bulgaria, which was already a kingdom of considefable impor¬ 
tance. After sustaming this first defeat, the Bulgarian Tsar sub¬ 
mitted to the Mongolian conquetorSp pledging himself to pay 
tribute and to provide them with contingents for their army. 

Kadan's latest successes dedded the western frontiers of the 
Mongolian realm. A review was held beside the lower reaches 
of the Danube, and it was agreed that the mountain crests of the 
Carpathians, the Transylvanian Alps, and the Balkans should 
be regarded as the provisional frontiers of Batu's fief. The lands 
beyond these mountains were simply left to their fate. De¬ 
populated and w'cakened as they were, thej'' could not be danger¬ 
ous neighbours, and could at any time be used as the starting- 
point of future campaigns agaimt the Wcsc. Prince Nogai 
remained behind as viceroy of the ftonrier territories* his army 
being posted in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea. 

After this campaign, the Volga, w^hicb had been the bountiary» 
became the cmtral river of Batu s fief Its course divided bh 
realm into approximately equal halves and Batu chose the andeut 
city of Sarai, near the mouth of the riverp as his capital. He had 
it rebuilt, providing it with palaces and storehouses. But he had 
uo thought of abandoning hU ancestral nirode of life an d settling 
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down* Sarai was co be nodung more dian the nodal point of 
Jiis empire to wKich merchants from all parts of the world wtjuld 
bring the produce of their respective cora cries, and where chc 
levies made upon cributary princedoms and cities would be 
delivered* He himself wished to rcinain a nomad, as his father 
Jiiji and his gtandfathcr Jenglu^ had been. He selected the fertUc 
regions along the lower course of the Volga as the main area for 
his wanderings* Every spring his horde migrated from the shores 
of the Caspian northward as far as the Kama, and retraced its 
steps as soon as the autumual equinox arrived* On die other 
bant of the Volga was stablished his son Saitakp whose niigra- 
rions, accompanied by wives, diildrcnp and tencs, took the same 
course as those of the father. In winter, wben the river froze* 
he and his Mongols would cross the ice to greet Baui, didr 
sovereign tori And even though Bani and his train wore clothing 
made of the finest Chinese silk and brocade, or rare and cosdy 
furs, over these they sported thick Mongolian cloaks made of 
wolfskin, fox-skin, or badger. The rukr^s table utensils were of 
gpld and silver, but the drink served in these goblets was koumiss 
as of old, and every day the milk of 3*000 mares was consumed 
in his horde. 

Thus year by year Eatu moved up and down the Volga, 
using one pretext after another to defer compliance with the 
demands of the messengers from Mongolia who summoned him 
to attend the kuriltai* But in the end he was forced to recognise 
^hat the election of the K h akan could no longer be postponed. 
Each petty Mongolian prinoe was ruling in accordance with 
his own pleasure, and the Regent Turakina, wishing to cuity 
favour with them on behalf of her son, let them do w'hatevcr 
they pleased. The realm was falling iitco disorder* Ac lengthy 
therefore, Batu agreed to the summoning of the kuriltai and 
promised to attend in person—and yet, at the last moment 
was content to send his brother back to Mongolia^ bearing a 
message tliat he himself had a sore foot and could not travel* 
They niigbt proceed to the elccdon in his absents. 
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The ruler of the world to be chosctu The miglity ones of 
the earth had assembled &om all dirccdotis, from wealthy 
civilised coimtri^^ and from fine big dries amid the wildernesses 
of the Mongolian steppes in order to be beforehand in paying 
homage to the new KhakaOp to beg of him some &vour or other^ 
to have their right to sk upon the throne of their fathers confirmed, 
to avert a Mongolian invasion. More than 4,000 envoys were 
present in the plain of Karakonim, the new focus of mankind —- 
and not one of them had the right of admission within the 
board-fence which surrounded the great marquee of white 
brocade in which the 2,000 deseendants of jenghiz Khan were to 
choose the worthiest among them to be Khan of Khans* 

Together with the Mongolian peoples they Bocked around 
the fence which was covert with pictures displaying the great 
deeds and the victories of Jenghiz Khan. In this fence were two 
gates. One was open and unwatched, for through it only the 
supreme ruler might pass, so what occasion was there to guard 
it t No ordinary mortal would be so presumptuous as to approach 
it At the other gate warriors stood guard armed with swords^ 
bows, and arrows, to make sure that none but Mongol noblemen, 
princes of the bloody army leaden, and viceroys, vrith their 
trains, should pass. If anyone who had not the entry cried 
to sUp through, he w*as soundly flogged or, when the guards 
had expelled him, diey would, to the amusement of the be¬ 
holders, shoot at the offender with blunted arrows. 

The envojs stood without rhe prednet awaidng the result 
of the election. Then they rode for many miles across die plain 
to the "golden tent” of Ogatai, constructed throughout of gold- 
embroidered silk, covered by silver-gilt plates. From a distance 
they could watch while the princes established Kuyuk upon the 
golden imperial throne and paid homage to him. 

Then, these foreign rulers and envoys—among whom were 
a Seljuk Sultan, Grand Prince Yaroslav of Russia, Princes from 
China and Korea, from Fan and Kirman, from Georgia and from 
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Aleppo, great dignituics firom the Caliphate, cnibsancs from 
the ruler of the AssassLus — when the oecemonics and feasting 
were over, could appear before the Khakan» bowing the ki^ 
four times and oB^ring their gifts. Amoug the splendidly dad 
potentates equipped with oriental splendottr, were the two 
Frandscan friars over whose plain brown habit there bad also 
been placed ceremonial robes: Giovanni Piano Carpinit Legate 
of the Holy Sec^ and his companion Benedict of Poland. After 
handing the papal brief to Kuyuk's courders* they had bad to 
spend a month in the Imperial horde, aw'aiting an answer^ In the 
camp there were many Nestorian ChriscumSt ^nd nimierons 
prisoners from Himgary and Russia with whom they conversed. 
They learned much about the life of the Mongols, thek manners 
and customs; and they were bcgiiming to iinderstaud bow terrible 
a danger threatened the Cbrisuan world from this hardy and 
victorious warrior folk of distant Asia. 

Then it was all over. They received the imperial answer, and 
w'cre ordered, though it was mid-winter, to make for home as 
speedily as possible. 


IV 

Until wdl on into the ninctccnih century, Kuyulc*s answer 
to the Pope was unknown in Europe. Then scholars discovered 
a free Ladn translation; and only quite recently, in the archives 
of the Vatican, has been found the original dispatch in the Persian 
tongue* bearing Knj^uk's Mongolian seal. The document runs 
as follows; 

"By the power of the Eternal Heaven * Wc are die all-embrackig 
Khan of all die Great Nations. It is our command: 

“This is a decree, sent to the great Pope that he may know and 
pay heed. 

**After holding counsel with the monarchs under your 
suzerainty, you have sent us an offer of subordination, which 
wc have accepted from the hands of your envoy, 

*^lf you should act up to your word, then you, the great 
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Pope* should com« in person with the monarchs to pay m 
homage and wc should thereupon imcruct you concerning the 
commands of die Yasak* 

“Furthermore, you have said it would be well for us to 
become Christians. You write to me m person about this matter^ 
and have addressed to me a request. This, your request^ we 
c^not understand. 

“Furthemiore, you have written me these words: 'You 
have attacked all the territories of the Magyars and other 
Chrisdans, at which I am astonished. Tell mc^ what was cheir 
crime These^ your words^ wc hfccwise cannot understand* 
Jenghi2 Khan and Ogatai Khakan revealed chc commands of 
Heaven, But those whom you name would nee believe the 
commands of Heaven. Those of whom you speak showed them¬ 
selves highly presumptuous and slew our envoys. Therefore, in 
accordance with the comtnands of the Eternal Heaven the in¬ 
habitants of the aforesaid countries have been skin and anni- 
hikted. If not by the command of Heaven, how can anyone 
sky or conquer out of his own strength ^ 

''And when you say: 'I am a Chrisdan. I pray to God. I 
arraign and despise others,' how do you know who is pleasing 
to God and to whom He allots His grace ? How you know 
it, that you speak such words f 

Thanks to the power of the Eternal Heaven^ all lands have 
been given to us from sunrise to sunset. How could anvoiie act 
other than in accordance vtdeh the commands of Heaven ? Now 
your own upright heart must rell you: 'We will become subject 
CO you. and wiD place our powers at your disposal' You in 
person, at the head of chc monarchs. aU of you. without exception^ 
muse come to tender us service and pay us homage, then only 
will we recognise your submission. But if you do not obey the 
cxjuimands of Heaven, and run counter to our orders, we shall 
know that you are our foe. 

“That is what wc have to ceU you. If you fail to act in accor¬ 
dance therewith, how can we foresee what will happen to you i 
Heaven alone knows/’ 
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This dispatch is in line with the charter senied with the red 
seal of the Khakan Issued by jengbb to his ooninianders when 
he sen t thena forth lo subjugate new rcahns. The might of die 
Eternal Heaven had given the Khahan aU lands from sunrise to 
sunset, and failure to obey his commands was a crime against 
God. No harm would be done to those who recognised his 
overlordship, but such must tender the established levies in goods 
and money, mm and cattle, which must be made over to the 
Mongols; and, in return for war-service, they would receive their 
share of the spoil. But any who made the slightest resistance 
would be annihilated and exterminated. 

Together with this cpisde, Carpini brought news to the effect 
chat the new Khakan w'as prepating a fresh campaign against 
Europe, that the Mongols iaLcnded to advance once more into 
Hungar)" and Poland, into Prussia and Livonia—and would 
wage war for dghteexi yean against Chiisrianicy—unless the 
Pope and the monarchy of the West voluntarily compb’ed with 
hU demands. 

Carpini had seen enough to know that any isolated countrj" 
of the West could easily be overrun by the Tartars, and that 
nothing but a firm alhancr could avert disaster. He reported 
that he had refused to conduct a Mongolian return-embassy to 
Europe, for "should they see Iww disputes and mutual warfare 
are the order of the day here, they wiU feel more inclined than 
ever to attack us." 

For the threat of war was genuine, and the dispatch conveyed 
no rmsunderstajidiug. The Pope*s second embassy to Asia Minor 
under Ez^elino brought an answer in the same sense from Baichu, 
viceroy of those regions: ^"Your envoys have spoken big words, 
and we do not know whether you charged them to speak thus 
or whether the)' have done so on their own auchoriTy. In your 
brief you writer *You slay, annihilate, and murder many persons/ 
The inalcetable will of God and the Commands of the Khan 
who holds sway over die w'holc world decide our doings. One 
who obeys the Khan^s commands may remain upon his iand^ 
water, and property, and lay his power in the hands of him who 
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rules over the whole worltL But whoever foils ro obey this com¬ 
mand^ and runs cx>tmtcr to die will of our Lord, will be eradtcaced 
and annihilated.” 

But whereas Carpini, being a shrewd man of die world, 
had been able to adapE liiniscif to the new euvironment, and was 
the first to bring to the West a soimd picture of Mongolian life; 
Ezzelino, a zealot lacking a due sense of the importance of his 
mission, had ouiy been able to put his own life and that of his 
companion in peril. His suy in Baichu’s camp was one of chose 
tragj<omedies which history is apt to produce when representa¬ 
tives of widely different outlooks on the world are suddenly 
thrown into close contact. 

Ezzelino proudly informed the Mongolian dignitaries: 
am the Legate of the Pope, who is pLac^ high above alJ the 
kings and princes of the world, and who is honoured by them as 
their Lord and Fadier^^ and the Legate was infuriaced by the 
Homeric laughter of the Mongols and by cheir mocking demands 
as TO how many realms and countries the Pope bad conquered^ 
bow many peoples he had subdued, and whedier his name, like 
that of the Khakan, was fomous and dreaded all the way between 
the eastern ocean and the western ocean. In his simplicity, E™hno 
replied that neither die Pope nor he himseLf had ever before heard 
of the Kbakan. Certainly the Khakan could not be Lord of the 
World, for the Pope, as successor of St. Peter, had the divinely 
granted authoricy undl the end of days. 

The Mongols, accustomed to measure the importance of foreign 
potentates by the magnitude of the gifts which they sent in token 
of submission, inquired whac gifts the Legate had brought from 
the Pope, 

“None/' replied Ezzeluio. is not the Pope's way to bestow 
gifts, least of all upon an unknown iufidet. He is wont to receive 
gifts from others,” 

Ezzelino stubbornly refused to bend the knee before Baichu. 
Merely pushing back the hood of his gpwn, he made a slight bow. 

Such piesumptuousncss astonished the Mougots. They began 
TO suspect that the embassy was a frauds and that the envoys 
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must be spics^ the forerunners of a mighty Ctuisdan anny. Tliey 
crc^s-qucsdoDcd Ezzelino as to whether the Iranks were not 
thinking of a speedy invasion of Syria. They bad been told as 
much hy their Georgian and Acmenian vassals who were in¬ 
formed as to the plans for a new Crusade. But when they heard 
chat no new aroiy was being prepared, their padence was 
exhausted. 

While EEzclino and his followers were awaidng an audi^cCi 
in Baidiu^s cenc discussion was going on as to whether the whole 
embassy or only a few of its members should be put to death. 
Some recommended that only two should be executed^ and the 
others sent back to the Pope. Some, however^ advised that 
even the two should not be skin, but merely flogged and flung 
into prison. Then the Franks would come to set them free. 
Here* in 2 foreign land, the Frankish army could easily be 
defeated* and then the Mongols would be free to invade Europe 
once more. It was seriously proposed to strangle ot Jy die leader 
of the embassy* who should be skinned^ then the skin should be 
stuffed with chaff and sent back to the Tope^ Baichti was of opinion 
that all the envoys should be decapicated, and no further fuss 
should be made about the matter. But Erst wife raised 
objections, saying that when diis execution became known in 
the West* no further envoys would be sent to Baiehu, and this 
would cut oflT the source of the valuable presents which envoys 
usually brought. (Such presents were a perquisite of the wife 
in whose presence the envoys were received.) ]^tdes, by murder^ 
ing the envoys. Baichu would probably arouse the anger of 
Kuynk. Reports were already current that the Khakan had 
appointed a new viceroy in Western Asia. Baichu decided, there¬ 
fore, chat die envoys should not be put to death, but should 
be sent to the Khakan. 

Buc he did not allow for Ezzelino's obstinacy, who had no 
thought of setung forth God-knows-w'hither in order to visit 
the Khakan, for his instructions had been to liand tbe papal 
brief to the first Mongolian high authority he might encounter. 

Hcnceforvvaxd the envoys were treated as persons of no account. 
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persons to fool whom was a fine joltc for the Mongols. Thdr 
brief had been taken p hue when they applied for an answer they 
were kept waiting all day in the blazing stm on the pretext that 
Baichu was being consulted about the matter* Nobody remem* 
bered to offer them food or drink. People would come out to 
converse with them^ and hold their sides for laughter when 
Ezzellno fervently insisted that his Pope was Lord of ^ mankind. 
He was thus pbyed with for more chan two months^ undl 
at leng^ he was told that the answer to the Pope was ready, but 
it w^as necessary to await the coming of a general expected to 
arrive from the court of the Khakan. A further three weeks 
elapsed before the general turned up; then a week was spent 
cc!ebradng his arrival; and finally Baichu remembered the 
unlucky envoy* As a courteous host» he asked bis guest to decide 
whether it would be better to kill these troublesome fellows or 
send them borne, and the goes: decided that they should be 
sent back with a retunh-embassy* 

Thus it came to pass that the western chroniders suddenly 
began to report die arrival of Tartar envoys, whom the Pope 
received with great distinction, presented them in private widi 
scarlet robes trimmed with costly furs, and gave them oon^ 
siderable sums of gold and silver^ He conversed with them for 
a long time through interpreters, but the whole proceedings 
and the reasons of their coming were kept so profoundly secret 
that the matter remained hid from the clergy and even from the 
most kidmatc confidants of the Vatican. 
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THE CONQUEROR'S GRANDSONS 

I 

W HEN Kuyufc ascended tJie throne, 500 waggons laden 
with gold, silver, silk, and brocade were stationed on 
a hUl dose to the imperial tent. This was Ogatai's 
crown-^treasure, and Kuyuk had it distributed among the princes 
who, in ram, bestowed it as they thought best upon their rc^ 
tainers, their troops, and their servants. Everyone rejoiced, for 
agam ihcy had a generous, a liberal Khakan. 

Besides, he demanded uncouditiona] submission and the 
payment of personal homage by their rulers from all the envoys 
of Asia, while in the answ'er delivered to the fikrs from the 
West he had practically dedared war. The Mongols could 
count, therefore, on more glory and more spoih upon more 
horseback-braids and more banles. 

But those who had hoped that Kuyuk was thmfckg only of 
conquest, and chat in other respects everything would go on as 
it had gone on under the regency, were to be profoundly 
disappointed- Hardly ■were the fesdvides and receptions over 
chan Kuyuk broke ^vith his mother, and punishment was visited 
upon all those who had, for their own ends, done amiss during the 
regency. Turakina^s favourites were executed, her spoiled darling 
Fadma being drO’^vned as a witch. All the disposidons of his father 
Ogatai were confirmed, and the old counselloi^ were reinstated* 
For the Mongol nobles there now c^ic dmes in which they 
could think regretfully of die good nature and tolerance of 
Ogatai and of their own glories under Turakina* Kuyuk wanted 
order, and established it with an iron hand. The princes who had 
played ducks and drakes with the revenues they received from 
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their fic6, and Had even pledged them in advance, were forbidden 
to continue the independent administration of die provinces. He 
commanded that the armies, when they made conquests, should 
hand over a dtte proportion of the loot to the State treasury; and 
he punished the generals and princes who oppressed and plundered 
the indigenous population. Above all he further strengthened the 
power of the Kh^an by restricting the authority of the Jeng* 
hiyides in their respective fic6, over which they had hitherto 
held sway as independent rulers, and he demanded from them 
unconditional obedience to the law of the Yasat, 

Strict and arrogant by disposition, he allowed no one in his 
entourage to take Ubc^es. He never smiled. It was a great 
favour wfaoi the Khakau addressed anyone directly, instead of 
privily coimnumcating his orders to his ministers, who then 
proclaimed them aloud. He was a harsh and unapproachable 
ruler, who personally supervised everything, never forgave a 
wrong, and was not chary of exhortations and reproaches. 

There was only one person whom he never found occastoti 
to chide, and that was Syurkuk-Tcui, the widow of jenghh 
Khan’s yomigest son TulL 

Mongolian history has a good deal to say about notable women, 
those who, when widow^ were able to save the tribe from 
decay by showing superabundant energy and sagacity; those 
who rode beside their husbands to war, and fought boldly; 
those who were able regents, skilled intriguers, and wise coun¬ 
sellors. But of ail these, Syurkuk-Tcni was perhaps die most 
outstanding. A niece of Togrul (ruler of the Kcraits}. when 
jenghiz conquered the Wang-Khan, he bestowed her upon bis 
youdiRil son Tuli for wife. Though she herself was then very 
young, she must have known howto inspire respect, for when Tuli 
died, his brother Ogatai, Khakan, wanted to wed her to his son 
Kuyuk. Syurkuk-Teni declined the honour, but managed to do so 
in a way which neither aroused rancout in Ogatai nor offended 
Kuyuk’s pride. She declared diat she wished henceforward co 
live only for her four sons, 10 maintain order and prosperity in 
their fiefs, and to supervise the education of the youngest of them. 
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In actual there prevailed admirable order in her immediate 
domain, which was Mongolia proper, the hemei of the realin. 
Every clan was well acquainted with its own pastures; tastes were 
paid punctually; there was no dispute nor envious rivalry among 
the chieftains. Each of her decisions was law^ and she could never 
be accused of injustice. As in die day's of jenghiz Khan, these 
chieftains kept their hordes prepared to take the field at the first 
summons, and to hasten in any direction prescribed by the 
Khakan; and since most of the nomad clans belonged to this 
fief it was owing to Syurkuk-Tenf s influence t hat the Mongolian 
military power remained in fighting trim, free from parrisan- 
ship and dissension. 

Although she had been brought up a Nestorian Christian, she 
showed an equal respect for all religions, as Jenghiz Khan’s laws 
prescribed. Her son Hukgu was educated by a Nestorian and her 
son Kublai by a Chinese sage. She founded a mosque and a 
Mohammedan schooh which bore her name. Her eldest son, 
Mangu, was sent to the West with Batu; and when Kuyuk and 
some of ihe other princes left the European army, Mangu 
remained by Batu’s side as a faidtfnl friend throughout the 
campaign. But a$ soon as the kuriltai was summoned, she sent 
for hini» and went with him and her three other sons to Kara^ 
korum where they swore fealty to Kuyuk. 

When Kuyuk, on ascending to the throne, distributed die 
contents of the 500 waggons laden with treasure, it was not to 
one of his own wives or to one of the magnates of the realm 
that he encrusted the distribution, but assigned this honour to 
Syurkuk-Teni. This diowed that Kuyuk had not taken amiss her 
refusal to marry himi but contrariwise esteemed her highly. 


11 

Kuyuk had done what he thought best in all pans of his 
realm, had reduced the princes to the most meticulous obedience, 
and had consoUdated the power of the Khakan—except for one 
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fief witk which he did not interferep diat of his old adversary 

Bam. 

Batu had had good reason for postponing the tcrmlfiation of 
the regency a$ long as possible. He needed dme in which to 
develop his fief into a realm which would excel all others in 
power and greatness. NoWp arranged and subdivided^ it cxECJided 
from the Sea of Aral to the Carpathians and the Southern Dvina— 
a strange realm such as may have loomed before the mind of 
jenghiz Khan when he began his conquests of the settled 
populations. 

Every territoryp every prindpalityp existed as of old^ being 
ruled as before by its own princes; but each nder must obtain 
his charter of government from the Mongol horde. He was 
responsible to the Khan for the quiet and order of his principality, 
for die punctual payment of taxeSp the dthes of fors, beasts, men, 
goldt and coined money. The Khan had nothing to do with the 
subjugated peoples, for he merely enjoyed the fruits of their 
labour. He was the King of Kings, whose word decided their 
lives and destinies. Before his throne the family disputes among 
the princely races wctc settled, and his dedsion determined the 
succession. 

Just as, a generation earliexp Jenghiz Khan’s camp had been 
the focus of the Ariadc world, so now Batu’s dty of cents became 
a place of pilgrimage for the princes of bis realm, and the glory 
and splendour of his horde made them speah of it as 'The Golden 
Horcie^^ 

(n between the prindpalidesp in between the settled popufations, 
Mongolian comps were established at every importanc strategic 
pointy hordes circulated in die neighbourhood of these pomts; 
and bcmcen the various camps and their commanders a con¬ 
tinuous service of riders was organised. In a few days, (tom one 
end of the realm to the other, from the Sea of Aral to the Vistula, 
an army could be mobilised. Then woe to any adventurous 
neighbour, to any rehcUious prince, to any town^ whkh might 
have dared to withstand the exactions of one of the Khan^s 
baskaks or tax-^cherers. Six hundred thousand warriors, of 
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whom a qimtcr were Mongpk, obeyed Batu’s commands, 
conrinuitig to live as noiiuds in the immemoria] way, almost 
devoid of contact with the settled popuLdon. 

It would have been foolish to attempt the forcible sutgugadon 
of the ruler of such an empire, and Kuyuk, Ogatai s successor, 
cherished ocher plans. He behaved as if he had forgotten that 
it had been Bam who efiecred the postponement of his election 
for four Jong years, was the only one of the Jejaghiadcs who 
faded to appear at the coronactoo, and who, thereafter, did not 
come to pay homage to the Khakan. But hardly had he set his 
own empire in order than iCuyuk, as if all was well between 
him and Batu, set out for the West, declaring his uitenrion of 
preparing for the campaign against Europe, and of oompledng 
the suddenly interrupted conquest of the West. Yet he moved 
at the head of a very small army—far too small for such a cam¬ 
paign. His way led through Barn's fief, and, should he wish to 
do so, he could call upon Batu’s troops. 

Syuxkuh-Tcni had misgivings. The journey led through her 
domain, and she saw that Kuyuk was a sick man. He suiicred 
from pains in the limbs. To alleviate these pains he drank to 
excess, was even more arrogant and more gloomy than usuaL 
It was universally known that Batu moved up and down the 
Volga accompanied by no more than a thousand warriors, and 
Syuikuk-Tcni decided, cost what ir may, to act. She sent a 
wamirig messenger to Batu. 

With scant ceremony, Batu raised a large force and moved 
eastward to meet Kuyuk. Neither of them announced his 
intention. Was Kuyuk travelling westward to call Batu to account, 
or did he really wish to join his cousin b resumbg the campaign 
against the West^ Did Batu set out eastward in order to pay 
the long-pcscponcd homage, or m order to fight the Khakan t 
Was a fratricidal war between the grandsons imminent twenty 
years after the death of Jcnghlz Khan, a struggle betsveen the 
two mightiest rulers b the world* They were separated by no 
more than a few days’ march when Kuyuk suddcjily died, after 
hss than two years’ reign. 
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Immediately after Ktryuk's death, Syiirkok-Tcdl, with her 
four SODS and the greatest chieftmuj of her tribe, set out to join 
Batu. 

This settled matter?. The princes of the lines of Jtyi and Tuli 
liad joined forces, and Batu, being the eldest living descendant 
of Jenghiz Khan, was loth to allow a hostile Khal^tn to be set 
over him a sKx>]id tinie* In accordance with traditiDn, however, 
he appointed as EEegent Ogul-Gaimish* Kuyuk s first wife; but 
he munediately summoned a kurilrai at the camp which he was 
occupying when Kuyufc died. 

Vainly did the offspring and adherents of Kuyuk protest 
against this summons; and vainly did they insist that* according 
to the law of the Yasak, a kuriltai should be summoned in the 
origttia] homeland of Jenghiz Khan. All die princes of the races 
ofjuji and Tuli, all Batons generals, and aU the Mongolian chief¬ 
tains who* so long as there was no Khatan, regarded Syurkuk^ 
Teni as didr mistress* assembled in Baru*s camp. At this meeting 
were present the majority of the Jenglurides and the majority 
of the army-commanders, and they declared themselves compe¬ 
tent to proceed to an electioiL 

One of the generals, who had come as representative of 
Kuyuk s adherents, demanded the election of O^tai’s grandson 
Sbiramiin, whom Ogatai had specified as his successor. 

That had been the will of the Kbakan* and the will of the 
KJukan was law% How could the chieftains choose anyone except 
the nominee of the KJiakan? But young Kublai, of whom 
Jenghiz Khan himself had said: ^*If you are ever in doubt what 
to do* ask this boy Koblai/^ exclaimed to KuyukV generals, 
“You were the first to dispute Ogatai'^s word. You knew Ogatai^s 
will* and nevertheless chose Kuyuk instead of Shiramun* How can 
you dam CO ask that we should now be guided by this rcdei^' 

Therewith the succession to the throne definiiively paired 
away from the descendants of Ogacal, 

Bacu was the eldest ; Baru was Ac ruler of the mighriesi fief, 
the conqueror of the Wen —and the kurilraJ offered the crown 
to fiatu. 
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refused. He bad gtowri used to the fertile Volga steppe, 
and did not wish to change k for the rude climate of Mongolia. 
He had built himself an empire^ and this sufficed him. Now he 
repaid Mangu for loyalty during the campaign against the West, 
repaid Syurkuk-Tcni for her warning when Kuyuk set out 
against himself^ and nominated Mangu, Tull’s ddest son^ as the 
worthiest successor to the throne of the Khakan. 

Mangu was chosen. 

But to obviate any possible objections to die legality of the 
choice^ a new kurilcai was to be summoned in the original home 
of the Mongols^ betwecti the sources of the Onon and the Kerulen, 
that all the princes and cliieftains should swear fealty to the new 
Rhakan at die foot of Burkan-Kajdun^ where Jenghiz Khan had 
been buried. 

Syurkuk-Tcoi^s secret ambidon was thus fulfilled. Rivalry 
between the dynasties had been dissipated. The heritage of 
Jenghiz KJian passed &om the line of Ogatai to the bnc of Tuli. 


m 

Such a change of dynasty could not be accepted without 
demur by those who considered themselves disadvantaged by 
in Twice Mangu summoned the princes of the races of Ogatai 
and Jagatai to a new kuriltai. Upon the second summons, they 
and their trains set forth for the place of election^ but in their 
waggons they carriedL instead of gifts and food, concealed 
weapons, intending at the time of the festival to fall upon the 
Khafcan and his supporters when they should be drunk. 

The plot was discovered; the princes and their retainers were 
arrested; w^hcrcupon their officers declared that they had acted 
without knowledge of ffie princes, and the ringleader fell on his 
own sword. 

This behaviour was new to the Mongols. They had known 
crime and punishment, but not a conception of honour w^hich 
would lead to suicide as atonement when a criine was discovered. 
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Deeply moved, Mangju wished to forgive the other conspiratoi^ 
on account of their fidclit)' and bvc for their coasters, but 
the other princes and army-leaders insisted upon the purn&h- 
ntent of the guilty', and the seventy ofheexs of the train were 
put to death. Then Mangu demanded that the Regent Ogul- 
GaimisK and Shirainiin's mother should pay homage to hiin; 
but both women rejoined that Mangn had himself sworn 
fealty' to Ogatai and his descendants. By now Mango's padcnce 
was exhausted, and as a result of this refusal punishment was 
visited upon all who had taken part in the conspiracy. The two 
women were drowned and their advisers were executed. The 
princes of Ogatai’s and Jagatai’s race were slain or banished; 
they Tvere robbed of thdr troops, wrhidi were distributed among 
the loyal princes. With the aid of Batu's and Mangu's armies, 
an executor of the realm made a search of the whole vast territory 
from Mongolia to Otiar on the Syr-Datya, which was the fief 
of the successors of Jagatai, and nowhere was there left alive 
one of the princes or nobles who had resisted the election of the 
Khakan, Two other judges set forth for the army in China, 
which was the fief of the descendants of Ogatai, and there, 
lunian by tuman, they were purged of Mangu’s adversaries. 

Harshly and consistently as this eliminatfon of the refractory 
cousins and nephews was carried out, the new Khakan’s action 
seemed perfectly reasonable to all concerned. No one. not even 
those who w'ere put to death, expected anything else. Clemency 
would have been weakness. £ven the few excepdons which 
Mangu commanded in favour of the more youthful princes 
and the hero of the Polish and Silesian, campaign (Ogatai’s 
grandson Kaidu) made it necessary for his successors to carry 
on fierce civil wars for decades—for these princes never recognised 
the switch-over from the Ogatai dynasty to the Tuli dynasty, 
and were continually reviving a campaign in favour of the former. 

But as long as Mangu lived, there was no further resistance. 
He was an exemplary Khakan, such OS the Mongolian Empire 
needed after the decade of mterregnums that had followed 
Ogatai’s dcatii. A genuine Mongol of the old stamp, to whom 
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waf and hunting were the only wordi-while diings b life, he 
made the ancient simplicity of manners a principle of his rule. 
Ruthlessly he put an end to the luxury' and extravagance which 
had begun to make themselves evident at the Mongolian courts, 
and went so far as personally to control the expendicurc of his 
wives* 

He was not instigared to this course by avarice. The notes 
of hand which his predecessors and their favourites had given 
CO merchants and purveyors w^ere discharged in full by the 
imperial treasury. When he was informed that the subjugated 
people had been impoverished by the long period of ex cordon, 
he forbade the collecting of arrears of taxes and debts, and intro¬ 
duced a system of graduated income-tax, for, as he was wont to 
say, ic was more important to him to retain his subjects than 
to fill his treasure-houses. All the revenues of the provinces 
were applied to paying the cost of the local armies and to the 
promotion of postal commumcatioiis. When the vassal prince 
sent him gold, silver, or luxuries as tribute, he mformed them 
that he did not need treasure but warriors, and that they must 
send him troops. His energies were mably devoted to checking 
luxury because it softened hiS Mongols, and he ’wanted to keep 
alive in them the spirit of Jenghiz Khan. With the utmost strict¬ 
ness he saw to it that they should remain a sturdy warrior people, 
inured to dangers and hardships, as they had been in the days 
of his grandfather, that they might be able to resume and carry 
to a successful conclusion the campaign for world conquest 
which had been interrupted on all fronts for the ten years follow^ 
ing upon Ogatai^s death. 

This generation of the grandchildren had gto^^n up in the 
days of unceasing victories; m its earliest youth it had licaxd of 
nothing ebe than distant and yet more distant campaigns; had 
seen notliirig but the arrival of larger and ever larger caravans 
laden ’with spoils; more and more princes coming to pay homage 
—and ir was wholly dominated by die ambidon of equalling or 
even excelling the ancestors of those great dmes* It regarded itself 
as the executor and ful filler of the wonderfiil task then begun. 
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All the same, the whole spirit of these gruidehildren had 
changed. Ycliu-Ch'^uts’ai’s work had not been void of cfecr. 
Mangu fully understood the significance ofcivilisaaon, and knew 
how to prize science and art. He surrounded himself with sages, 
and liked listening to their disputes about philosophical and 
rchgious questions. When he scut his brother Hulagu to Western 
Asia, Hulagu was cotmnissioiicd to destroy the sectofthc Assassins 
and die realm of the Caliphs, hut at the same time was instructed 
to free the famous mathemaddan Nasr*ed-Din, who had been 
pressed into the service of the ruler of die Assassins, and to bring 
him with all honour to Karakoruiti, where he was to build an 
observatory. Mangu established a central government department 
staffed by Persian, Uighur, Chinese, Tangut, and Tibetan ofEdak. 
who were ordered to compile dictionaries of these tongues. 
At his court there were permanent envoys from all parts of the 
world, Indian, Western Asian, and Russian princes, Chinese 
dignitaries, and what not; and in the reports of William of 
Rubruquis, the envoy sent by King Louis IX of Prantic to the 
Khakan, we Have an involuntary and beyond quesrioti uninten-’ 
tional testimony to the intellectual culture and political sagacity 
which prevailed at this period in Mangu’s environment — for 
William of Rubruquis detested the Mongols. 


IV 

There was a remarkable prelude to William of Rubruquis^ 
mission. 

A few years after the Mongols withdrew from Western 
Ruropc, rumours began to cinculaie that this or that Tartar 
prince had been converted to Christianity. They came from 
Western Asia, and were disseminated by Ncstorian Christians 
who were dispersed throughout the Asiatic continenr in numerous 
communities. But the tidings conflicted too much with the 
terrible and recent experience of the Mongols' behaviour to 
inspire much confidents. 
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This mistrust did not disappear until, in December 1^48, 
there came to King Louis of France, who was at that time in 
Cyprus engaged upon the final prepradons for his Crusade 
against Eg^t, two men as envoys from the Mongolia viceroy 
of Western Asia (Persia and Armenia) Uchikadai. They brought 
a letter to the King. In this epistle, CchiLidai wished success to 
the Christian arms against the Moslems, declaring that he himself 
had been sent to Westem Asia charged to free the Christians 
from oppression, to bring them again into honour and repute, 
and to rebuild their destroyed churches, that they might say their 
prayers and carry on thdr ordinary business in peace. He informed 
King Louis of ^e Khakan’s wrish that no disdnerion should be 
made between the Latin, Greek, Armenian, and Nestorian 
Chriscians, for, in (he Mongol ruler’s eyes, all who prayed to 
the Cross were alike. But the envoys, who themselves were 
Nescorians, declared that many of the Mongol noblemen, 
although not yet actually Christians, were likely to become 
Christians, and that even the Khakan himself w'as in a mood 
that foreboded conversion. 

This unexpectedly cheerful intelligence greatly pleased King 
Louis. He wondered how he could best express his joy to the 
Khakan, and do that monarch due honour, and he decided, on 
the advice of the envoys, to send a costly tent-chapel. 

It was made of a scarlet textile writh a golden edging, and 
embroidered on the cloth were pictures of the most important 
events in the life of Jesus. The King also sent a highly ornate 
altar, the appointments for the celebration of Mass, and a relic 
no less important than a splinter of the true Cross. This was a 
truly royal gift. A brief &otn the papl legate who accompanied 
rhe King on the Crusade informed the Kliakan of the Joy of the 
Roman Church at the new-s of his approaching conversion, for 
the Church would accept him among the number of its best- 
lovcd children. He was exhorted to be inviolable in the true 
faith, and to recognise that the Roman Church was the mother 
and head of all the Churches, for the Pope was God’s vice¬ 
gerent on earth to whom all that called themselves Christians 
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owed obedience. Priai Andrew of Longjmncau, one of ibe most 
famous missionaries of the Easc^ was charged widi the honourable 
mission of bearing the King*s gift and ihe message of the Church 
to Karakorum. 

The outcome of the embassy was stupefying* Kuyuk was 
dcadp Ogul-Gaimidi nxcived die envoys as Queen Regent, 
accepted the gifts, and publicly declared at a great assembly: 
*Trlie King of the Frajiks has sent us these presents in token of 
his subjection/^ 

From the Mongols" point of view it seemed a niatter of course 
that an embassy to Karakorum bearing rich gifts could not come 
for any other purpose than to express subjection to their monarch. 
The King of the Franks, akrmed at the prospect of the campaign 
against the West threatened by Kuyuk, had acknowledged 
Mongolian supremacy. It was logical, therefore, that O^- 
Gaimish should assure this w^cstem potenjtate that it behoved 
him to remain duly obedientp never to omit the payment of 
tribute, and next time to come in person in order to pay homage. 
Generously she sent some return gifts, including an asbestos 
doth from China whose mcombustibility aroused much astonish¬ 
ment in Europe. King Louis sene it to the Pope for safe-keqping 
as a relic. In actual fact^ not one of the posterity^ of Jenghiz Khan 
had the remotest thought of conversion to Christianity. 

When Andrew of Loi^umeau set forth on the long cerum 
journey after this unexpected issue, he may—like William or 
Rubruquis subsequendy—very well have thought how little 
warrant the Nestorian envoys had had for their reports con¬ 
cerning the conversion of die Mongol nobles. Enough that a 
Khan should accompany one of his Chrhiian wives to chapel, 
or should allow the friars to bum incense in his tent and say 
their prayers, for immediately it would he bruited abroad that 
he was about to be baptised, although the next day with the 
same equanimity he would visit a masque or a Lamaist temple, 
and the day after would order the shamans to mutter their 
incantadons on belialf of his health. The fact diac the Mongols, 
being tolerant, allowed Christians lo practise iheir rdi^ous rites 
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without rc^cramt ainl gave Chmtiam to official poddomp 
made the western Christians, used to the oppressive ways of 
the MoskmSt believe that the Mongolian princes muit have a 
secret indinadon towards Christianity. Since, moreover^ Nestor- 
ianism was the form of Christianity most widely prevalent in 
the East, Loi^umeau may readily have conceived the nodon 
diat what was no more than a simple greering &om llchikadai 
to the King of the Frajiks was something which^ by Ncstorian 
officials in Mongolian service, had been deliberately magrdhed 
into the invocation of a blessing upon Christiam who had taken 
up arms against the Moslem realm. These same officials might 
have cunningly seized the opportunity of trying to secure, under 
the aegis of the Khakan, an admission &0111 King Louis the 
Catholic that their scct^ reputed as bcredcah was really endded 
to equal rights widi the Roman Church, The whole mission 
was thus the outcome of a mysrificarion. 

But by the rime Andrew of Longjumeau was back in Syria^ 
it was too late to make any further inquiries. King Louis's Crusade 
bad already come to a bad end. At Mansurah, in the Nile delta, 
he had been ignominiously defeated^ taken prisoner, and was 
only ransomed at great cost after the evacuation of Damietta. 
Now he was m Palesrine* fortifying Caesarea with all possible 
speed. Nevertheless there arrived ftesh and ever &csh rumours 
that at least one of the minor Mongolian khans was about to 
be converted to Chiisdanity; and a recognidon of the cnornious 
importance which such a conversion would have for the Christian 
Church induced the pious King of France^ despite the ill-success 
of his first niisrion, to embark on a ftesh venture. 

He entrusted this difficult task to a Franciscan friar, WiUiam 
of Rubruquis, a learned inan well acquainted bodt widi the East 
and with the West, who had accompanied the King on the 
Crusade. Friar William had read Carpini's report, profited by 
the account of Longjumeau's experiences, and paid a visit to 
Hayton, King of Armenia, who had already visited Karakorum 
as a vassal of the Mongols. Thus Rubniquis was fully prepared 
for his mission. 
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But Fmr William was Qot dkpatchcd as a fully accredited 
crivoy- If the iCiiig of France was to avoid being regarded by 
the Mongols as no more than a vassal in search of aid, he must 
not a second time (least of all afer his defeat at Mansurah) give 
Dccasion for misunderstanding. It was thus decided to send 
Hubnitjuis as a missionary asking permission to settle down in 
Mongolia and preach Chrisdanicy among the Mongols. 

Rubrtiqnis spent more than six months in Mangu's camp 
near Karakorum, where adherents of the most varied Ictig^ons— 
Moslem, Shamanist, Buddhist^ and Christian (of various sects)— 
lived together in outward amity despite dicir mutual detestairioa+ 
He made acquaintance with representadves of all die natioiis of 
Asia. He was a scholar well able co use his eyes and endowed 
with a vivid power of description. His desire was to make the 
West intimately acquaihted with this foreign people, and we 
owe to him m account of his journey and his reception which, 
uext to that of Carpmit is the most detailed and accurate report 
we possess concerning the ihirteendi-centtiiy Mongols. He 
realised what a danger they were to the West; he loathed them 
as enemies of Chris^nity; and he was enraged by the arrogance 
w^hich led them to regard themselves as all other mcn^s superiors. 

“They ask exhausdvc questions, in a way which seems to 
imply that they intend to visit us on the morrow and take all 
our possessions/^ he writes in great indignadon. But be has to 
admit that they arc exceedingly weU informed. An ofitcer wishes 
to know' who is the strongest monarch in Europe; but w^hen 
Friar W illlam rephes that the German Emperor holds this 
poddon, the Mongol answers that this is untrue, for the King 
of France must be the strongest. In actual fact, at this date, 
Frederick U had been dead for three years, and his son Conrad 
was fighting vainly for the succession- The Mongols missed no 
chance of entangling Rubmquis in conversarion about European 
af&irs. They knew ^ about King Louis's Crusade and the F^nch 
monarch's defeat; and they had a lively interest in his future 
plans. 

Ac Karakorum, Friar WiUiam could move about as he pleased. 
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He was quartered with some Nesrorian monks* and described 
them as boasters' and in the disputations which Mangu from dme 
to time orgamsed among the rcprcscntadvcs of the various 
religions, he defended the cause of Christianity^ 

But though Rubniqnis could go to and fro without let or 
hindrance* he was quesdoned from rime to dme by various 
officials as to hk Vi^hes and intentions. His answers were cait^ 
fully scrutmised; he was sounded as to what he knew about 
the earlier embassies; and since he himself stoudy niaintaincd 
that he was no more than a missionary of religion, one who 
wished to preach Chiisdanity^ the Kh^an gave him lengthy 
audience, and personally expounded the atdtude of the Mongok 
towards religion: 

We Mongols believe that tberc is only one God* through 
whom we live and through whom we die, But just as God gave 
the hand several fingers, so likewise there are various tasks for 
men, God may have given you your Holy Scriptures, but you 
Christians do not guide your lives diereby/' No doubt he had 
in mind how the Mongols regarded it as a matter of course that 
they shotJd obey every command of the Yasak* and how the 
various religious zealots at his court were perpcnially quarrelling, 
for he went on: "*You surely do not find, for example, in Holy 
Writ that One man should disparage another?'^ 

Friar William, who gives a detailed report of this conversation 
with Mangu, replied: “No, Lord, but from the first 1 have given 
you to understand that I do not wish to quarrel with anyone,^' 

I was not referring to you in particular,” Mangu proccedcii 
to develop his thoughtt “Nor, 1 chink, do you find in your 
Scriptures that anyone should depart from justice for the sake 
of lucres 

Rubruquis rejoined: “No* Lord- I did not come hither 10 
cam money. I liaye rejected money whea it has been offered me/’ 
Again 1 say, replied the Khakan* that 1 am not speaking 
of you in particular- What 1 tell you is that though God gave 
you the Holy Scriptures, you Christians do not observe them. 
But to us He gave soothsayers, and wc do wkac they have told 
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us* living together in amity/^ Then he eonclutled curtly: "You 
have been here a long while. It is time for you to return homep" 
The friar had no further opportunity of discussing die Christian 
faith with the Khakan. Regretfully he writes in his report: 
"Had I had Moscs^ power to work, miracles, perhaps i could 
have convinced him." 

Notwithstanding Rubmquis^ asscveratioiis, Mango must have 
divined the true purpose of his mission^ for he gave the friar a 
dispatch to the King of France* and in this the Franciscati is 
di^cribed as an envoy. 

The dispatch is a conunand to the King of France and other 
great lords and priests to come and pay homage to the KJiakan: 

"Should you refuse to do this, sayiug to yourselvcsp *Onr 
country is far away* our mountains are h^h| our seas arc wide/ 
and sliould you* misdng in these defences* prepare an army 
against us* we shall remember what we have oi^rcd He who 
makes easy what was difficulc, and who brings near what was 
distant—^the Eternal God—^knows well likewise/* 

Maugu did not underestimate his adversariesp but he r^sdised 
his own power. The fulfilment of jenghiz Khaj/s testament* 
the conquest of the whole worlds was not a utopian idea should 
the Mongols remain united* but lay well within die domain of 
the possible. Never before had so comprehensive a plan for 
bringing the earth under one dominion been drafted; and never 
again was it so close to realisation^ 

A quaitcr of a century had passed since jenghiz Xhan^s deathn. 
Mangu was the third successive occupant of the throne. There 
had been periods of regency when the government was self- 
seeking and corrupt* periods of internal dissentioDp of fraternal 
strife; two of the four branches of the Jenghizides had been 
decimated—but through all vicissitudes the Mongolian armed 
power had remained as mdcstructible as a rock. Mangu could 
put into the field an army ofa million warriors perfectly equipped; 
an avalanche whose progress would not be stayed until the end 
of the w'orld had been reached* until "there shall be only one 
ruler ou earth as there is only one God in Heaven/^ 
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But whereas Jcn^iiz Khao Ixajl had a uuJ^ue aim^ d\c extensEon 
of the nomads^ dommion over die whole world without thought 
of the why or the wherefore* Mangu s reflecdons gave him pause. 
Some shadow of doubt, some delibctadoa conceming what 
would happm afterwards, muse have troubled him* for there is 
a oQg of perplraity in the coucIudiDg sentence of what the ruler 
of the Mongols wrote to the Ring of France: ''But when, by 
the power of the £temal God* the whole world from sunrise 
to sunset has been unified in happiness and in peace, then it will 
become plain what we shall have to do/' 

W^orld dominion was bis duty, and he would ruthlessly 
establish that dominion over milli ons of corpses But what 
should he do widi it when he had it? From the menialicy of 
jengbk Khan to chat of Mangu, the grandson who resembled 
the first Mongol conqueror so closdy, a long step had been 
made^ 


CHAPTER X7U1 


A GENERAL ONSLAUGHT 


I 

M ANGU had made a &esh distribudon of the world. 
When, at the dose of his life, Jenghiz Khan allotted 
four fiefs to his four sons^ he bestowed on Ogatai 
Eastern Asia and die overlordship. Now OgataiV sticcessors had 
lost both. The annics in Kin had been purged of chose who had 
taken sides against the new Khakan. Ogatai s last descmdatic^, 
who sdll ruled over thdr own fiefs, were in Western Mongolia, 
towards the Altai. Eastern Asia was free, so Mangu appointed hk 
brother Kublai (wbo had been educated by the Chinese sage 
Yao-shi) viceroy in Kin* Kublai was to organise die resumption 
of the struggle against the South Cbintsc tcalm of the Sungs, 
Central Asia &om Turkestan westward belonged to the descend¬ 
ants of Jagatai, but the fief bestowed upon them by Jenghiz 
reached only as far as the Sea of Aral and the Oxtis, and Mangu 
had no thought of extending their domains and their power by 
assigning to them the subsequendy conquered provinces of 
Persia, He sent his brother Hubgu to Western Asia, in command 
of "two warriors &om every ten tcnts"t to subjugate the realms 
beyond the Oxus. 

Thus the Mongolian world acquired a new aspect. Tub’s sons 
bdd sway over a realm wbich extended from the shores of China 
to the shores of the Caspian;, wbde Mangu kept widi him his 
youngest brother Arik-Buka as viceroy of Mongoba, 

Only Batu^s realm, originally the fief of JuJi^ was left as it was. 
When he sent Friar Wilbam back to Europe, Mangu said to the 
envoy: "Tlicre are two eyes in a man's head, but aldiougb there 
arc twOp there is but one field of vision. What one eye sees, the 
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other secs also. So is it with me and Batu. We want the same 
thing/" 

But though Mangu was oti fncndly terms with Batu, the 
conquests with which Mangu hoped to roimd off his realm in 
Asia were of more irnpomitce to him than the West wkichi in 
accordance with the subdivision of the fiefs* would accrue to 
Bauj. Thus it was only thanks to its position in the remotest West 
time Europe owed its immunity &oni a new Mongolian invasion 
conipared w-ith which the fixst stomi would have been trifling. 

Once more Batu^s warriors made raids into Galiciap Lithuania, 
and Esthonia, Nogai, his viceroy in die Russian steppes* extended 
his control over Serbia and Bulgaria; but to the Mongols these 
were no more than frontier skirmishes—^whilc the general 
onsbught in Asia was simultaneously dircaed towards the East 
and towards the West, 


U 

Hulagu was given two special commissions by the Khakan: 

You must destroy the fortresses of the Assassins; and you must 
bring the Caliph under the yoke." 

Threc-hundred-and-sixty mountain strongholds crowned the 
rocky peaks of the Elburz^ spreading terror throughout the 
Moslem world. 

In the year 1090. Hassan ben Sabbah* the Old Man of the 
Mountain* had founded die fanatical sect of the Assassius^ having 
for the previous nine years permeated Northern Persia on behalf 
of the Mohammedan secret league of the Ismailices of EgypL 
making recruits and preaching a holy war against the Sdjuks* 
Nortliward of KazbiUp in the almost inaccessible n mountains 
bordcfing the southern shores of the Caspian* ruled a petty 
prince of the uplands. Hassan ben Sabbah chose this cyiiei 
Alamiit* as his residence. He entered it as a holy ascetic* but ere 
long the word of the previously established monarch became 
of liitle account. Still* since a religious man should not take 
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somcdiiiig for nothing, when he (iumissed the Iting f^m his 
fortress, Hssan gave in exchange a draft for 3,000 gold pieces 
upon the treasury of the Sultan, payable in the great dty of 
Damghan — and the governor of Damghan did not dare refuse 
payment. 

Bcii^ now Lord of AUmut, Hassan built in a sort of Devil’s 
Punchbowl wholly surrounded by mountains, to which he gained 
access through a suhterrancan passage, a paradisaical garden, 
with gilded airy castles, tropical flowers, piedous fruit-trees, and 
shady palms. He chose as his adherents young and vigorous men 
who were hot-blooded and firm of will. Being a sa^ and a 
chemist, he was acquainted with the effects of hashish and 
similar drugs, and knew what doses to prescribe. When a youth 
awakened in this charmed garden from the fumes of hemp, the 
visionary figures of his drugged dreams continued to haunt his 
intelligence. The loveliest maidens, singers, dancers, lute-players 
surrounded and served him. Never had the Lmaginadon of these 
poverty-stricken mountaineers presented them with so much 
splendour and beauty. Then, at the dimaic of delight, he would 
rebpse into a hashish dream, awakening after many days in the 
very spot where he had gone to sleep. 

When the addict rebted his experiences to the inidates of the 
sect, they all knew what to say. They told him he had been in 
paradise, that which the Koran promises true believers who die 
fighdng for the Prophet. The grace of Hassan had shown him 
the lovely places he would itdubit should he die in the service 
of the Sheik-al-Jabal, the Old Man of the Mountain, Hassan ben 
Sabbah, Lord of Abinut. Erom that moment, the young man 
became a Fedai (one of the devoted), ready, disguised as a mer¬ 
chant, a beggar, or a dervish, to wander miles over bull and dale 
sbying any designated to him by hb master. He had no other 
weapon than a dagger, for he was not to do his deed secredy, 
was not to hide or take to flight, but to be ready to die in the act. 
He sought ihb death to glin p-a,r 3 idisc more (juicklyt buying 
ctemaj ecstasy at the cost of his own lifc+ 

It was upon the services of these Fedais that the fearful power 
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of Hassah ben Sabbsih dcpcndccL One who understood and 
despised his fcllow-nicn, a prey to burning ambidon^ he was 
detcraiined that all should bow before him in terror. He sur¬ 
rounded his person wich an unapproachable nimbuSp collecti ng 
ancient parchments^ secret writings, astrological symbols and 
mstnimcnts. The slightest resistance to his comniands signed the 
offender's dcath-waxxant^ He himself never left his acropoHs^ and 
was visible only to the innermost circle of midates. In his eyrie 
he remained secure for thirty-fonr years, doscly following all 
that went on in the world of IsUm and condnually extending bk 
control. By purchase, forced conversion, and treachery, he 
brought the adjoining mountain districts under hk sway, spread 
his net wider and wider, till hU threads extended over Iran, 
Syria, Asb Minor, and even into Egypt* Everyone who w'anted to 
rid himself of a rival, everyone whose ascent was blocked by 
a superior, became one of Hassan^s agents, betraying the secrcc 
plans of the courts and always a Fedu could be dispatehed to 
thrust a dagger into the heart of a sultan on some festal occasion, 
a criumphanr commander when celebrating victory, or an 
official whose inffuence see Died overweening. No venture seemed 
too bold, no crime impossible to the Fedais. None of those who 
sat in the seats of the mighty fdt safe^ for at any moment a dagger 
might flash in the hand of one of these fanatics who desired 
nothing better, as soon as he had committed his murder, than ro 
die pierced by the arrows of the guard (for none would venture 
close to a Fcdai)^ shoudng: “We sacrifice ourselves for our Lori^" 
So ic came to pass, ere long, that no one was bold enough to 
resist an order issued by the Shdk-aUjabal, the Old Man of the 
Mountain—the tide given to Hassan ben Sabbah by the crusaders, 
and proudly borne by him and his successors. 

For many of the most disdnguiihcd crusaders perished by the 
daggers of the Hashishans, tlic Assassins, and this spread the name 
and the fear of the Old Maji of the Mountain into Europe- 
When, in 1331, Duke Louis 1 of Bavaria was assassinated on the 
bridge at Kclheim, and even on the rack the murderer would not 
disclose w^ho had commissioned him to the deed, it generally 
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believed that the criminal must be one of the FedaL Thtis 
far had extended the reign of ttffor of the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

Throughout Western Asia, throughout Persia and Armenia, 
there was no principality in which, during the last one-and-a- 
half centuries, die d^gers of the Assassins had not reaped their 
bloody harvest. Vainly did the Mohammedan sultans and shahs 
endeavour, a dozen times over, to clean up this nest of murderers^ 
One who did not:, at the first announcement of his hosdhty to 
the Shedt-al-Jabal, become rbe victim of the dagger of a Fcdai. 
could not fail to notice that in bis rear rebcUions were continually 
breaking out, assassmatious becoming more and more numcroiis» 
undl at length he realised the overwhelming strength of the Old 
Man of the Mountain. 

Nothing but dread of Mongol vengeance could have moved 
the Iranian princes to master their fear of the members of this 
sinister sect, and to join forces widi Hulagu when he summoned 
them to fight against the Assassins, whom he was determined 
to put to the sword '^down to the children in the cradle^'* But 
even the Mongols were not strong enough to measure their 
forces against AlamuL 

For three years the Mongolian arniy, which hitherto had been 
accustomed to brush towns and fortresses out of its way, was 
held at bay by this Empregnable acropolk, until, after the death 
of the reigning Shcik-al-Jabalp his weakly successor surrendered 
to the pressure of famine- Even then a hundred of the strongholds 
in the Elburz still held out. 

Then Hulagu made the prisoned Sheik send an order to 
the commandant of these fortresses to open their doors and 
destroy thdr fordflcationSp after which the garrisons could be 
exterminated in accordance with the Mongol fashion. When 
the demolishers got to work upon Alamuc jtselft the walls proved 
so strong that they resisted pickaxe and sledge, Hulagu sent the 
dethroned ruler of the Assassbs to Mangu at Karakorum, but 
the ex-Sheik was murdered before he readied his destinadon— 
certainly not by Mongols, who would never have dated to touch 
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the person of a prisoner on the way to the Kbakan. The deed 
was done despite their vigiknee. Alio the secret writings of the 
Assassins had been bumed before the besiegen could by hands 
on them. 

Six weeks after die fall of Abmut, the Mongol army crossed 
the Tigris, and Hulagu’s envoys rode to the court of Caliph 
Mustassim, the grandson of Nasir who bad invited J pti ghia; 
Khin to mak e war against the Shah of Khwarizmia- For five 
hundred years [he Abbasid Dynasty of die Caliphs of B^dad 
had held spiritual sway over the Mohammedan world, though 
most of their temporal dominions had been lost. All the sultana 
and all the shahs had had to how before their doctrinal deci¬ 
sions But now Hulagu demanded that the fordficadons of 
Bagdad should be destroyed, diat the Caliph should pay homage 
and render tribute. 

The Caliph answered t **Young nian, misled by the days of 
good fortune^ you have become in your own eyes the Lord of 
the Universe* and think that your conuiiands arc the decisions 
of fate. You ask what will never be given. Do you not know 
that from West to East all who hold the true faith are my ser-- 
vams f Did I wish to do sOs I could make myself master of the 
whole of Iran, but 1 have no wish to conjure up war. Walk, 
therefore, in the paths of peacc^ and return to Khorassan.^' 
Mustassim s envoys declared that anyone W'ho laid hands upon 
the Sacred person of die Calipb would infallibly perish; and 
Hulagu s astrologer, a pious Moslem, prophesied six terrible 
misfortunes should the Mongols attack the capital of Islam. 

This prophecy cost the astrologer his life, and the next prophet 
hastened to foretell Hulagu's complete success. Within a w^edc 
die Caliph s army had been routed^ and a day later the Mon¬ 
golian advance-guard was close ro Bagdad, die religious capital 
of Islam. After three weeks* riege, the suburbs were stormed, 
and the Cahph surrendered unconditioiully. For six days and 
$ix nights the town was pillaged^ die mosques were bumed, 
and the tnliabitants massacred^ Tlien Hulagu announced that the 
place had become his property^ that the surviving inhabitants 
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were his subjects, and that no funher acts of violence must be 

performed. No harm had been done to the Chrisrians, who had 

cak«i refuge in their churches, for it was the traditional policy * 

of the Mongols to win over those sections of the population 

which were hostile to the rulers against whom they were 

fghdng. 

The Caliph was forced to reveal where his treasures were 
hidden, and all the riches which the Abbasids had got together 
in the course of half a millennium were heaped up before the tent 
of jenghiz Khan's grandson. To the Caliph, who, since being 
taken prisoner, had been given nothing to eat, Hulagu held out 
an ingot of gold, saying; "Eat that!'*—^"No one can eat gold," 
replied the (^ph. "If you knew that, why did you not send it 
to met" rejoined the Mongol “Had you done so, you would 
still have been eating and drinking peacefully, and without a 
cate, In your palace," Then he had Mustassim trampled to death 
by the hoofs of his horses. 

Thereafter the Mongols ran riot over Mesopotamia and 
Syria. Only the towns that surrendered promptly were spared. 

Only princes who came at once to pay homage were allowed to 
retain their dignities and their possessions. Aleppo, having 
refused to siutcndcr, was taken by storm and pillaged for five 
days, the inhabitants being slain or enslaved. Damascus, which 
opened its gates to Hulagu, was left unharmed, a Moslem 
prince being appointed governor. On one occasion the defenders 
of a fortress asked that a Moslem should swear upon the Koran 
that no harm should be done to the inmates, for they did not 
know Hulagu's religion, The oath was taken—and then the 
whole population was massacred, for having doubted Hulagu's 
word. 

Jenghii, Khan began the conquest of Western Asia by die 
destruction of the realm of Khwarizmia; under Ogatai, the 
Mongolian forces had extended thetr sway into Armenia; now, 
by destroying the Caliphate, Hulagu completed the conquest 
of Western Asia. The Mongolians advanced irresistibly across 
Mesopotamia and Syria to the Mediterranean coast. Once more 
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panic spread before them. The Mohammedans abandoned their 
towns^ property ^vas scattered^ while the price of camels rose 
CO &bulous figures. Only one refuge remained, Egypt, the 
last bulwark of Islam. But Hulagu had already dispatched his 
envoys to the Sultan of Egypt, deimnding unconditional 
submission. 


UI 

In the eastern parts of die Mongol dominion die posidoUr 
both military and economic^ was confiisecL After the death of 
Ogatai the Mongols, lacking firm leadenhip and without a plan 
of campaign, had conceuted themselves with fighdng border 
skirmishes against the Sung realm along the southern boundaries 
of the Kin Empire; but when new and more capable Sung 
generah proved not only able to rerist, but could advance to 
the attack and wrest various towns from the Mongols, the 
Mongolian generals resorted to the ancient tacdcs of the peoples 
of die steppes, making raids into the ndghbourmg provinces 
for the sole purpose of gathering spoils. The result was that the 
dries and villages were laid waste, wWle the unfilled fields 
became choked with weeds. A broad belt of desolation bad 
formed between Kin and Sung. 

Since a general attack on Sung bad now been decided upon^ 
Kublai determined to begin by an enveloping movement winch 
w^as on a level with the boldest deeds of Jenghiz Khan and his 
generals. 

The Sung Empire was protected along the whole leugdi of 
its northern fronricr by the rivers of the Hwai^ho and the Hati- 
kiang, as well as by mountains and fortresses. The attempt to 
force a passage from the north seemed hopeless. Sung armies 
might be raised in the depths of the country for hundreds of 
years and sent to protect the fronrierp while for hundreds of 
years new chains of fortresses ^vould arise beyond the border. 
If Sung were to be conquered, it must be overthrown, as formerly 
die Kin Empire had b^, by rnarcbes which made a detour 10 
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the west* so that the Sungs could be sitnidtaneously invaded 
from the south and from the north. But westward of die Sung 
Empire was a seemingly insuperable barrierp mountain chains 
several hundreds of miles in lengthy savage outliers of the Kwen 
Lun Mountains and the Himalayas—like a wall cuedng off the 
plain of China from die lofty plateau of Tibet. 

Nevertheless^ though this fermidable mountain-world was 
believed to be impenetrable* Kublai invaded it at die head of 
loo^ooo men. Starting from Ning-hsiap the ancient capita] of 
Hsi-Hsia, he led his riders southward along a valley leading up 
into die rcgioti of the ice-giants* crossed various passes, to enter 
another watershed; then, turning westward, alpng mountain 
paths leading through ice-bound valleys he chmW into die 
border regions of Tibet. Warlike tribes which had never been 
subdued defended every foot of the way. Daily the Mongols 
had to fight, and daily they were victorious. Tribe after tribe 
was subdued, was for^ to supply guides Into the territory of 
the next tribe and to fiinxish provisions, while men were pressed 
to fill gaps in the ranks of the Mongols, Thus, fighting un- 
intermitcentiy* he made his way for a thousand miles into a 
mountain world which no army had ever traversed before. 
At length he reached the banks of die Kin-sha-kiang, on the 
borders of what is now Yunnan. Here his advance was resisted 
by the troops of the kingdom of Nan-Chow, reinforced by various 
native cribes. The envoys w'hom he sent to demand surrender 
were murdered. The Mongols attacked and defeated the enemy. 
The king sought tefuge in a mountain stronghold which was 
taken by storttL. Then he fled to the city of Yunnan. Kublai 
sent General Uriangkataip son of the great Sabutaip to deal with 
the mojiarich, w'hile himself marching against Tali, the capital 
of the country. It was a strongly fortified deyp and next day it 
was to be taken by storm, 

Kublai was sitting beside the camp-fire with his old Chinese 
teacher, the sage Yao-shi^ Yao-shi told him about a legendary 
Chinese commander who had once taken an enemy tow^n without 
killing anyone, and without a shop in the place having been closed. 
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Hardly liad Yao^i fiiikhcd his narratiou, whei) Kublai ex- 
claimed: "*Whac you have been saying is a saga; but to-morrow 
I shall amially do m** He ordered his Mongols to unfold beneath 
the walls of Tali huge silken banners bearing the legend “On 
pain of deaths do not hiUr* And then he sent three ofScers mto 
the town with a demand for surrender. The two commandants 
of Tali slew the envoys, but mean while the Mongolian troops, 
headed by the banner-bearers, had entered the dty* They galloped 
through all the streets shouting: ^*On pain of deathr do not killf* 
They carried die banners into the markets and the sqaafe$, and 
never was a hand raised against them. No Mongol soldkr and 
no inhabitant of the town lost his lilb^—except for the three 
envoyst and for the two commandants w^hom Kublal executed 
for disobeying his command not to kilL 

Then Kublal moved by forced marches on Yuiman, and when 
the King, seeing no ocher hope, sunendcred, his life was spared, 
although he had killed KubUi^i envoys—a crime which the 
Mongols had hitherto uivariably avenged by the cxtcmiinadon 
of all concerned. The monarch was merely sent to Karakorum 
to pay homage to Mangu, after which he was allowed to return 
to his realm as a vassal prince. 

The march through the mountains and the conquest of Yunnan 
had taken fifteen months. Now this region was in the hands 
of the Mongols, and Kubki returned to leaving k to 
Urtangkatai to establish a firm base of attack there on the farther 
side of the Sung Empire- 

Uriangkatai marched hack into the mountains on the Tibetan 
frondcr, where he conquered forty tribes which had fanded 
themselves beyond the reach of any possible foe, and then he 
invaded Tonking, a dependency of the Sungs, although its 
hothouse climate was deadly to the Mongols. The King of 
Tonking faced him at the head of a huge army. For the first 
time the Mongols had to encounter fighting elephants. Their 
horses were afraid of these monsters, and could not be induced 
to charge. Then Uriangkatai made his men dismount and shower 
flaming arrows on the elephants as these advanced to the attack. 
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Driven ctaay with 3lami;p the elepliants no longer obeyed the 
m^outs scared on their neckSp but turned and fled through the 
ranks of thdr own armyi trampling bodi horse and foot into 
the grouncL Now the Mongols charged the cntiny thus thrown 
into disorder. The Tonkingese ran away, their king escaped to 
an island, while Uriangkatai laid the country waste, burned 
Hanoi, the capital, and massacred its inhabitants for having 
rnaltrcatcd his envoys. 

Of the 100,000 Mongols who had set out with Kuhlai, only 
20,000 were left alive. Rsur-fifths of the army had perished m 
the field or from pestilence, but they had been replaced by native 
levies drawn from the conquered tribes and races, and the army 
was as fie for battle as on the first day. Mangu had good reason 
for satisfacdon. His Mongols were what he wanted them to bCt 
hardy and inexorable fighters, who spared neither themselves 
nor others, being predsely what they had been in the days of 
Jenghk Khan. Only for a moirtent did it seem as tf a new spirit 
had infected them, and that was when Kublai was in personal 
coRiniand. 

Though Kublai was a hold and capable commander, his 
Chinese training had left its effects. His first step on being 
appointed viceroy in Kin had been to recall his former Chinese 
tutor Yao-shi. This worthy handed Kublai a memorial concerning 
the best methods of cducadon+ The memorial had eight para¬ 
graphs: the need for self-purification; for learning diligently; 
for honoujing the wise; for loving kitidred; for fearing Heaven; 
for having pity on the people; for loving the good; and for 
shunning flatterers. When handing over this memorial, Yao-dii. 
being a true Chinese^ gave his pupil as guiding prindple the 
following; ^The focus of aU countries and peoples and of all 
W'eaJth is in die Middle Kingdom. O Prince, ihc cunning will 
try to sow dissension betw^'cen you and the people. You will do 
well, dicreforCj to exercise power over the army alone^ and to 
leave the work of govemmenc ro your ofBdalsJ^ Following this 
advice, Kublai devoted himself exclusively to die conduct of 
warlike operations, leaving the admin istration of the provinces 
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CO ChiiKse civilLirt^K He provided the peasants with seeds, oxen, 
and cows, while di^tiibudiLg military setdcrs as colonists through¬ 
out the country^ It was in the like spirit that be had conduci^ 
his campaign, thus fUling the Mongols with mutnist. By such 
measures, Kublai won the hearts of the Chinese, but he aroused 
suspicion at Mangu*s court. 

’When, after his return to his provinces, he once more rcfhimcd 
from levying uxes, wishing to give the country rime to recover 
from the damages of war and to allow the impoverished popula¬ 
tion to regain a certain measure of prosperity, Mangu reollcd 
his brother* Kublai was to return forthwith to Mongolia* A new 
viceroy was sent to Kin, and the subsritutc s first step was to 
abolish Kublai's administration by Chinese civilians and to have 
all its chiefs executed. 

The enraged Kublai wanted instandy to mobilise his troops 
and inarch against his brother, but the sage Yao-shi advised him 
to do nothing of the kind, saying: 

“You are your brother s first subject, and must set an example 
of subordination and obedience* Send your wives and children 
to bim and go yourself in person to offer him all your possessions 
and your life*” 

Once more Kublai was wise enough to follow sound advice. 

As soon as the Khakan found that his brother was humbly 
and devotedly obeying his commands, his confidence was restOfcdL 
and he forgot the accusations which had been IcvcUed against 
Kublai. When the brothers met, there was a touching reconcilia¬ 
tion* They wept and embraced one another. Mangu confirmed 
Kublai in possession of his fief; great festivals were organised; 
and while these were in progress it was decided that the war 
against the Sungs (who had gaoled the members of another 
embassy) should be resumed and fought 10 the bitter end, in 
accordance with the maxim of Jenghiit Khan: "‘Whenever you 
begin a war, whatever happens you must fight it to a finish." 

Adangu wished to take part in the campaign. Leaving his 
youngest brotherp Arik-Buka, as viceroy in Karakorum, he 
made a pilgrimage to the sources of the Onon and the Kcmlcn^ 
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to offer up sacrifices at the grave of jenghiz Khan and invoke 
his grandfather s blessing upon the coming campaign. Then, 
from three sides, there began a simnltan^us and concentrated 
onslaught upon the Chinese southern empire. Mangu advanced 
from the north-west into Sze-ehuan ar die head of three armies, 
took a number of towns, and began a siege of the key-fortress 
of Ho-chow, which was defended by the most approved tacdcal 
methods of the day. Starting from the north, from Ho-non, 
Kubbi mvaded the Sung realmp conquering ail the country 
nerrhwarei of the Yang-tsze; then^ having crossed the river, 
he invested the mighty dty of Wu^bang. From die south-w^est 
came Uriangkatai out of Yunnan, marching north-eastward 
through the southern provinces, laying them waste and slaying 
wherever he went; then, turning northw^aid, he took Kwd-ling 
and made for the plains lying south of the Yang-tsze. There was 
imminent a junction widt die troops of Kublri, which would 
have divided the Sung Empire in twain. 

The Yajig-tszc, die channel for the life-blood of the realm, 
must be protcaed at aU costs. Kia-^Mao, the prime minister 
of the SttngSp hastened at the head of a larg^ army to relieve 
Wu-chang and Han-kow; but msicad of joining barde, he 
dioughr it more prudent to open ncgocktioiis with Kublai- He 
offered annual tribute in gold and silk* proposed a new frontier 
between the Kin Empire and the Sungs, and even agreed to 
realise Mongol supremacy over the latter. 

At this moment news reached Kublai that an epidemic of 
dysentery had broken out among Mangu^s troops outside Ho- 
chow* and that die Khakan had hitnsdf succumbed to the disease. 
His late brodicr s troops were raismg the siege, and were preparing 
to return to Mongol!^ 

Promptly accepting Kia-sc-iao s offers, Kublai made all possible 
speed northward to his provinces. 


CHAPTER XIX 


KUBLAI KHAN 


I 

T he law of the Ya$ak enjoined that after the death of the 
Kbakan all the princes of Jenghiz' stock, wheresoever they 
might be, were to return to Mongolia, and there Join m 
choosing from among themselves the worthiest to succeed to 
the throne. 

But at the time of Mangu s death, the Khan of the Golden 
Horde, Barn's brother and successor Bercke. surrounded by sages 
and artists, was at the mouth of the Volga, busied with 
the foundation of a capital in course of reconstruedon, New 
SaraL The campaigns of his troops, which had once more deva-^ 
stated Poland and Lithuania and had been engaged in punidve 
expedidons against die Russian cities where Mongolian tax- 
gatherers had been killed, were of more interest to him thati the 
question which of Mangu^s brothers should ascend the vacant 
throne. 

Hulagu, the Regent of Western Asia, having destroyed the 
Caliphate and having rccdved homage from the Scljuk Sultan 
of Asia Minor, was in the act of conquering Syria^ and thus 
cstablisliing a realm which would extend from the Oxus to 
Africa. He did indeed set out on the journey to Mongolia, but 
since, as soon as his back was turned, the Sultan of Egypt defeated 
the Mongolian advance-guard on the Syrian frontier and killed 
its commander General Ket-Buka, Hulagu instandy turned 
westward once more. 

Kublai gave his youngest brother, Arik-Buka {who had been 
left behind in Karakorum as viceroy when Maiigu cook the 
field against the Sungs), to understand that he would only wait 
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undl lie had sent his troops back to their disuicts before conung 
to the kuriltai. 

But the Mongolian chicfiams had little confidence in Kublai. 
He had ceased to be a genuine nomad such as they were* thought 
only of his Chinese subjects and of how to avert harm from them, 
surrounded htmsclf with sages; and^ since he had OYcrwhdming 
prestige as on adviser and as a military commander, there was 
great danger, should he appear at the kuriltai, that he would be 
chosen as Khakan ^ Assembling in great haste, dietefore, they 
placed Arik-Buka on the throne. They declared that in thk way 
they musi be fulfiJlmg Mangu*s will, for, having appointed 
Arik-Buka viceroy in Mongolia, Mangu must have regarded 
him as the most dcshable succoson 

The answer was ptompe At Shang-tu near Etolon Nor. 
Kublai induced his relatives, ibc Mongolian generals of the armies 
in Cliina and the Mongolian viceroys of the Chinese provinceSi 
to declare him KJiakan. Thirty years afier the death of jenghiz, 
the conqueror s law that the choice of a sovereign must be made 
when all his offspring were present, and that the appottit- 
ment of a rival ruler should be a capital ofi^ce, had been 
forgotten. Wars of succession, which Jenghiz had hoped to 
prevent for thousands of years to come* were immiuent. Two 
of his graud-children, both of them bom while he was yet 
alive, wetc on the point of taking up aims to fight for the 
throne. 

But this kuriltai at Dolon Nor had not merely appointed an 
anri-^ruler* It marks one of the great turning-points in history, 
for it gave the Mongolian Empire a new trend, thus altering 
the destiny of Asia. Kublai was not satisfied with the elccdon, 
for he knew that its legahty was contestable, and so he had 
himself crowned as Son of Heaven by the Chinese princes, 
generals, and mandarins. Just as Charlemagne* the heir of the 
German rulers, had himself crowned in Rome and dius declared 
himself to be also the bclr of the Caesars, so did Khakan Kublai, 
by becotning Son of Heaven, make himself the lawful heir of 
the perennial realm of the Emperors of China. Nay, he went 
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even fuidier than CharkirngnCj transferring his residence from 
the Mongolian steppes to China. 

Never had the world's conqueror jengtik Khan dreamed, 
nor had Mango (the last genuinely Mongolian Khakan) dreamed, 
that their socecssors would be Chinese Bmptrors^ and would 
be enrolled as such in Chinese dynasde history* For what now 
happened was inevitable. By the removal of the imperial residence 
from its nomadic site into ^e huge and ancien t city of Yen-king 
(until rccendy known as Peking, and now styled Peiping) ^ 
Kubki shified the axis of world-dominion. When the man 
who had been the Mongolian conqueror of China became 
Emperor of the Chinese, he transferred Mongolia, which had 
been the centre of the world-empirc of jenghk Khan, into a 
mete military district, into a province of the expanded realm 
of China, and he subjected the Mongolian power to the service 
of China. This transformadon scene was the victory of Yeliu- 
Ch"nts*ai over Jenghiz Khan, the triumph of the conquered but 
civilised Chinese over the victorious but barbarian Mongols* 

The first effect of this dccdon ac Doion Nor was a violent 
reaction on the part of the nadonaJist Mongols, who considered 
that their suspicions had been fully justified, and that their worst 
fears had more than come to pass. Most of the oJKpring 
of Ogatai, Jagatai, and Mangu rallied so vigorously round 
Arik-Bufca that he immediately took up the struggle against hii 
brother. 

But now it became plain that Kublai's action had merely been 
the outward expresdon of a shifdug of power that had already 
taken place. Arik-Buka was defeated by Kublai's Mongolim- 
Chinesc troop. His capital. Karakorum, was wholly dependent 
upon its communications with China, and was simply starved 
out. The survivors of Mangu^s croop who were sdll under 
arms in Western China, in Shen-d and in Sze-chuan, had, after 
a defeat, no choice but to evacuate the provinces* leaving them 
to KublaL Arik-Buka, thrust hack into the desert of Wcsiem 
Mongolia, with badly supplied forces which were short of food 
and whose horses were weak after the thin fare of winter, had 
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Absoluttly no hope of making a successful rcsistai^tcc to the vvcil- 
equipped men of the Son of Heaven* 

Feigning submission^ he dedared that as soon as his horses 
had recovered their strength He would come and pay homage. 
Koblai believed his word, and^ leaving a detachment in Mongolia^ 
sent the rest of the troops back to their districts. Then Arik- 
Buka broke his word^ attacked and destroyed the detachment, 
and crossed the dcscrc Kubbi got his army together again, put 
Arik-Buka to flight on die borders of the ^bi Desert, and for¬ 
bade his soldiers to pursue the fugitives, “My brother played me 
a scurvy crick/* said Kublai *'When he has time to thi^ matters 
over* he will be socry/^ 

But the cunning and shifty Mongolian Tvas in no mood for 
repentance- CoUcctmg fresh troops* he began to struggle again 
and yet again; until, at last, cotopletely exhausted, and al^doncd 
by his own adherents because he proved so cruel to the Mon¬ 
golian officers of the opposing army, he bad to surrender un¬ 
conditionally, Kublai, still magnanimous, spared hi$ life. 

But this did not mean the end of Mongolian resistance* At 
the head of it was Kaidu, Ogatai'^s grandson, the hero of the 
Polish^Silcsian campaign during the invasion of Europe. He 
regarded himself as the rightful heir and sustainer of pure 
Mongolism; and it w'as typical of the change which had already 
taken place that his method of waging war against Kublai was 
in strict accordance with what had in former days been die way 
in which the Mongolian chieftains made war against the Kin 
Emperors. As soon as he had got together from the level ex- 
panses of Turkestan and from the gorges of die Altai (where 
his horde and those of his adherents were itarioned) sufEdent 
warriors and war materials* he w^onld make a plundering in¬ 
cursion into Kubki's realm* Kublai's modes of defence, in tlieir 
turn, were those which had formerly been used by the Kin 
Emperors. Jusr as they had shut themselves off from the bar¬ 
barians by stationing garrisons along die Great Wall, so did 
Kublai feel no inclination for sending his armies into the desolate 
Altai Mountains. It sufficed him to establish a niilitajy cordon 
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round KalduV Territories, and only to make actual war when 
Kaidu succeeded iu breaking through this line. It was die tradi- 
donal relationship of China to its restless nomad neighbours— 
with the only dife rente that now China’s frontiers had extended 
b> the Altai Mountains, and the incurstons could no longer 
threaten the important centres of die realm. The Mongolians 
were not weaker than of old, but China under Mongol rule 
had grown stronger. Even when Kaidu succeeded, on one 
occasion, in gathering so large 3 force as 100,000 riders, he was 
intercepted and beaten before he could leave Mongolia; for his 
adversaries were no longer the cumbrous and slow-movmg_ 
Chinese armies of former days, but Mongolian horsemen like 
his own—better disciplined, better cquipp^ and sdifened with 
infantry to make fonnldablc fighting units. Whether in advance 
or in retreat, the infantrymen, armed with short spears and with 
swords, rode pillion behind each cavalrynian. When it came to 
actual fighting they dismounted, and wounded or slew the 
tuemy's horses, whose riders were then an easy prey for the 
mounted men of the other side. 

Moreover, just as the Mongolian raids of earlier days had not 
prevented the Kin Emperor from carrying on ocher warlike 
enterprises, so also Koidu’s onsbughts not hinder Kubloi 
from conttnuing his great struggle against the Sung Empire. 
For the Sung prune minister Kia-se-tao had not ncgodaied with 
Kubloi intending to keep the proposed terms, but only in order 
to cheat the “barbarians". The southern half of China had never 
yet been under foreign rule, and he was far from being indined 
to recognise Mongolian supremacy. Hardly had Kubloi with¬ 
drawn his main forces to the north than Kia-sc-tao attacked and 
massacred a Mongolian detachment which had been left on the 
southern side of the Yang-tsze. In his reports to his Emperor, he 
desenbed this treachery as a signal victory, and the withdrawal 
of the Mongols as its result! When Kubloi’s ncgodacors arrived 
to delimit the frontiers, he took advantage of the fact that 
Kubloi was eng^d in a struggle in Mongolia and clapped them 
into gooL Thus did he shamelessly break the treaty, pluming 
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himseli on being the iavioui of his country tboogh in reality 
he was paving the way for its destruction by ch^enging the 
Mongols and giving thcin a good excuse for^ a new war of 
annihilation. 

Once more there appeared able generals who, like Sabutai, 
Jcbeij and Muknli of old# were able to lead the Mongols to 
victory in all parts of the enemy land. Though now in the third 
generation, the war-school of Jenghk Khan coiJd still celebrate 
its triumphs. Achu^ a grandson of Sabutai# could take fortresses 
and rout an enemy in the field just as well as his father and 
grandfather had done; and the name of Bayan^ cojnrnandcr-in'" 
chief against the Sungs* could rank with those of the ablest 
generals of jenghiz KJmi, Too late did the Sungs regret their 
defiant atutude^ the imprisonment of the envoys, and the murder 
of ihe negotiators. Storming all the fortresses^ dispersing the 
armies sent against him. Bay an marched on Hang-chow, the 
capital of the Sungs, the largest and finest dty in the world, 
containing a population of 1*600,000 families. Like Venice, it 
was cravefsed by a network of canals, crossed by 12,000 bridges 
Urge and small, with streets so buili that carriages and carts could 
drive up and down either ride of die canal, while beneath the 
bridges big sailing-ships with tall masts could pass fredy to the 
main centres of traffic* Thants to an admirable system of storm¬ 
water drainage, the paved streets escaped being flooded even 
during the rainy season, and speedily dried. Stone buildings 
and towers in every street served as refuges and storehouses in 
cases of conflagration. The policemen were also firemen, and 
were so distributed that upon an alarm being sounded from 
1,000 to 2,000 men were ready in a trice to fight fires in every 
district. On the door of each house hung a list of all its in¬ 
habitants, including the elderly and rhe children: ^d the hotels 
and inns tnust report to the authorities ihc arrival of every 
guest, specifying the day and the hour* There were pleasuie- 
quarters, parks, a lovely lake surrounded by palaces, temple^ 
monasteries and gardens, and on this lake b»ts plied for hire* 
There were numerous public baths supplied mth hot and cold 
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watctp siod ill dicsCp as Marco Polo notes with SrStOJibhiiiciiti 
“all are in the diiily practice of washing their persons, and cipea- 
ally before their meals-” Such were some of the chief character¬ 
istics of the ''Celestial City”* Now. against this seat of pleasure 
and of joy, a^inst what was probably the wealthiest tiwkec 
and seaport town of the thirteenth century^ Bayan was advancmg 
at the head of the Mongolian armies* 

The Empress-Mother, who was regent for the seven-year-old 
Emperor^ cflered to make peace. Bayan refused to negotiate. 
The envoy tried to arouse the compassion of the * barbarians . 
Was it posable that the Mongols could be so hard-hearted as 
to make war against a little boyi and rob the defenceless child of 
his realm p Bayin^s auswer struck him dumb: Does not the 
minister of the Sung Dyiiasty know that its founder also deprived 
a little child of his tealni 2” in die third generation the savage 
horsemen of the Mongolian steppes had become learned in history, 
without losing a tittle of their wamor spirit* 

But with the spiritual change had gone a change of customs. 
No longer did the Mongol conquerots massacre whole popula¬ 
tions, nor did they destroy the towns they took, but owned 
and administered iem- When the Empress, in token of sub¬ 
mission, sent the imperial seal out of the gates of Hang-chow, 
Bayan ordered a triumphal entry. His Mongpls did not pillage, 
but on his orders his officers collected all official seals (tlte signs 
of power), works of art* books, and niaps^ and dicse treasures, 
together with the whole store of imperial wealthy were sent to 
Kublaicourt. There was no talk now of bringing the prisoned 
Empress in chains to the conqueror*^ horde, as Jetighiz had con¬ 
veyed the mother of tiie Shah of Khwari^mia into Mongolia. 
When the Empress-Mother wished to make the acquaintance of 
the Mongolian comTnander^m-chief, Bayan refused to enter her 
palace, saying: do not know the proper ceremonial* The rank 
o f die cx-Emperorg, the Hcde boy for whom she had been Regent, 
must first be settled at Kublai's court.—The boy was assigned 
the rank of a prince of the third class. 

Moreover, the contempt which the Sungs had expressed even 
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for the Kin Emperors, sdgmadsing them as “barbarians”, was 
no longer felt, or at any rate expressed, for the new imperial 
court in the distant north. When the Empress-Mother was 
informed that an escort had been appointed to condua her and 
her son to KubJai, she embraced the ex-Emperor, saying; "The 
Son of Heaven has spared your life, and it is proper to return 
thanks. Then mother and son fcB on their knees and kowtowed 
nine times towards the direericn of the north. 

But the forty years' war was not yet finished with the conquest 
of the capital and the capture of the Emperor. Southern China 
rondnued to resist. The ministers who had fled soutb-eastwajd 
into Fo-kicn before Bayan’s invasion, proclaimed the elder brother 
of the ex-Emperor as his successor, and the Mongols found it 
necessary to occupy town after town, prxyvnice after province, 
wl^h mciiit, in view of the enormous ske of the Empire, a 
serious dispersion of their troops. 

Owing to the scarct^ of soldiers, Kublai had the prisons 
Opened, supplied the prisoneis with horses, weapons, and food, 
and pressed them into his army. Despite the quesdonable source 
of these 20,000 men, they furtiished many distinguished officers. 
At length Cwton, whi^ was the last bulwark of the Sungs 
upon the Chinese mamland, fell. They had nothing left but die 
fleet. Then the ministers embarked the Emperor and the remnants 

of his army on the ship, and entrenched themselves in the coastal 
islands. 

A Mongolian fleet attacked these islands, a second squadron 
emerging from the Bay of C^ton. After a naval action which 
lasted ftom sunrise to sunset, when night fell, sixteen ships of 
the imperial fleet escaped on to the high seas, but more than 
eight hundred foil into the hands of the Mongols. The imperial 
flag-ship was too cumbrous to evade pursuit, so its commander, 
having flung his wife and children into the sea, took iljc crowned 
jraungster into his anus and dropped overboard shouting; 

An Emperor of the Sung Dynasty chooses deadi rather than 
imprisonment 1 ” Thus the Sung rule came to an end after it 
had lasted for more than three hundred years, and for the first 
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time in the history of Chini the whole Middle Kingdom was 
united under one fordgn ruler—to remain a united empire iindl 
our own day* Throughout that long period neither conquests 
nor revolutions coidd disintegrate the unity established by the 
Mongolian dynasty* 


11 

Kublai was Xhakan. He was also Tien^tse* the Son of Heaven- 
As heir and sueccsor of Jengliiz Khan, he was Ruler of the 
World. As founder of the Yuen Dynasty, he was Emperor ot 
China. China, Chung-fcuo, the Middle Kingdom, was the 
largest and wealthiest country In the world, but it was not the 
world. Here was a gulf which could not be bridged* 

Kublai^s word as Khakan was law throughout four-fifths of 
the Europasian continent. He was feudal suzerain of the domains 
of the Golden Horde, For his wars in China and Manchuria, 
he levied men from the Russian towns on the bants of the 
Dnieper and the Volga, Among his guardsmen were AlanSp 
white men from the CaucasuSi Christians* The realm founded 
by Hulagu in Western Aaa, which extended from the Amu- 
Darya to Syria and whose frontiers marched with those of 
Byzandum, was a border province of bis realm. Its rulers were 
g^ven by him the tide of the llkhans; and the coins mmted in 
Tabriz bore his name. When Hulagu died and his son Abaka 
became Ethan, he refused to ascend the duone until the Khatan 
had confirmed his choice. "Knhlai is our tiller^” he said to the 
nobles. “How dare I mounc the throne wthout his approval?*’ 
When performing his official duties Abata sat on a chair beside 
the empty throne, until he received from Kublai a crowHr a 
mandc, and a rescript fortnaUy appointing him Hulagu's successor, 
and commanding aU the princes to ob^ him loyaEy, Hulagu 
and the subsequent Ethans regarded themselves as subjects of 
the Mongolian Khatan and not as the subjects of a Chinese 
emperor—aithough the Chinese annalists consistently described 
the Ethans as Chinese officLali of the first rant. 
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For them Kublai was Emp«or Shc-tsti, who had “unified 
China and established peace.” The yuen Dynasty of which he 
was the founder condnued the work of the twenty-two dynasties 
of the Middle Kingdom. His Mongolian ancestors, who had 
been the fiercest enemies alike of the Kiti and of the Sung imperial 
houses, were honoured according to Chinese ritual in a rb?ni»<e 
ancestral temple; for what, m this oountry which lived in 
accordance with Confudan principles, was even a conqueror of 
the world more than a “barbaiian” when com pared with the 
Son of Heaven i 

Thus Kublai rc&ained from styling liimsdf the Conqueror of 
China, and, succumbing to the andent civilisatkin of his new 
realm, captured by its symbols and customs which dated from 
immemorial antiquity, gradually abandoned die national tradi¬ 
tions of his own race to accept the agoJong tradirions of the 
Middle Kingdom. All die same, in his &bulou$ly beautiful park 
with its splendid ponds stocked with precious fish, adorned with 
omatnental bridges, hydro-technical marvels, and other strange 
mechanical devices—die park to which he brought on elephant- 
back from all quarters of the world the strangest exotic trees 

with roots and some of the earth in which tliey had sprung_, 

one tract of land was planted with the arid grass of Mongolia 
that he and his sons might e\'er he rcniindcd of the steppes 
from which they came. 

He protected the sciences and the arts. Scholars, painters, 
poets, architects, and engbeers were invited from ^ parts 
of the w'orld. He completed the ImperiJ Canal which, of 
great length, was part of a system of waterways connecting the 
Lower Yang-cs 3 » with the Yellow River, and serving nuinly 
for the transport of rice to Peking. He built an observatory, 
and revised the calendar. Geometry, algebra, trigonometry, 
geography, and history received a new impetus. The dictionaries 
inaugurated by his command are still used to-day. He com- 
inhsioned the wridug of works on agriculture, horticulture, 
sericulture, and stock-farming. Two types of literary art, novel? 
writing and dramaturgy, acquired a new vc^e in China during 
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tis reign. Still. ftitidUmcntally he remained a Mongol, for 
seemed degrading to him that the people of his original stock 
should ha%'e no ivridng of their own and were compelled to 
use a Uighur alphabet, so he mstrueted a learned lama to invent 
a writing better suited to the spirit of the Mongolian tongue. 

While endeavouring to oombme Mongolian uith Chinese 
influences in his own life^ he aimed at pr«erving the manners 
and customs of his forefathers* and yet he altered them so much 
that they became scarcely recogtiisablc* 

He w'as a true Mongolian in his Jove of hunting; but whereas 
Jenghlz Khan had only in the closing years of liis Ufe^ and sorrow^ 
fully^ abandoned the dangerous sport of man against beast, Kublai 
made it bis pastime to hunt with diectahs, semi-domesticated 
animals of the leopard kind* which were seated on the crupper 
of the huntsman's horse as he rode to the chase, and, at his signal, 
leaped to the ground and stalked the stags and the docs in the 
Imperial Park. Every spring, ii is true, he took part in one of 
the traditional Mongolian “drives”* but not from the saddle of 
a Mongolian thoroughbred. Instead* he was seated In a wooden 
pavilion, a how^dah carried by one elephant or by a pair, the 
inside sumptuously decked with gold embroideries, and che 
outride adorned with riger-skim. From this luxurious retreat 
he watched his haw^ks swooping upon cranes^ and looked at 
trained dgers running down and flghdng with bears* boars, or 
wild cattle. 

Like Jenghiz Khan, he had a hundug-tent made of leopard- 
skins* but it was trimmed inside with ermine and sable* and both 
wind-proof and rain-proof, so that the monarch was troubled 
neither by draughts nor by wet. Though he had a pleasure-house 
which* in memory of nomadic days, substantially a tent* its 
roof was made of gilded bamboos, the tent-poles w'cre gilt and 
painted with representations of the dragon of China; and it 
was so light as to be easily transpomble. But die hundred silken 
cords which sm^ed as tcnt-ropcs of this airy structure when it 
had been erected on a suitable site in the Imperial Park of the 
Summer Palace of Chang-tu were never unfastened. 
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Kiiblai also preferred die beverage of his fathers, koumiss, 
to ’wine or liqueurs, but his koumiss was made from the milk 
of specially selected, spotlessly white mares, of which there were 
10,000 in his stables. Nor might anyone who was not of the race 
of Jenghk Khan drink It. The cup-bearers who brought him 
bumpers of it had to ’weax a doth in front of the mouth, lest 
their breath should besoil the imperial drink. 

Each of his four principal wives had a horde of her own; 
chough this horde was no longer a camp of tents. It consisted 
of a palace in which there were three hundred lovely virgins 
as serving-maids, with a staff of kdica-of-the-bedchamber^ 
eunuchs, and pages of noble birth, so that tlie court of each 
empress comprised as many as 10,000 persons. He bad many 
supplementary wix'^cs and concubines, but these were not the 
haphazard loot of his campaigns^ being chosen t^ice a year by 
specially appointed officials after a revie^v of the beauties of the 
provinces. Four or five hundred such maidais would be brought 
from each province to his court, and, after careful selecdon, 
the number would be reduced to thirty or forty. They were 
then handed over to hiks of the court, who had to watch them, 
especially by night, to learn if they had any hidden bodily defect, 
if they slept peacefully without snoring, and to make sure that 
neither through the breath nor from the body they gave off a 
disagreeable odour. Those who passed tliis severe test were 
divided into groups of five, and each group was at His Majesty's 
disposal for three nights and three days. 

Across the whole realm rode swift messengers bearing fruits 
picked of a morning in the south and delivered on the c^'ening 
of the second day at the Khakan's table, although the distance 
was more than ten days' journey for an ordinary craveUer, 

Everything about Kubiai was so improbable, was such a 
strange and complicated mbtture of Mongolian love of display 
with Cluncse ultra-refinement, diat hardly any other ruler in 
the world has been so ape as was he to become a legendary figure. 
Yet he ruled wisely and wdb Scarcely had he finished the con¬ 
quest of his new realm, rhaii he began to master the minds of 
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bh people. He pre$ervcd all that was best of the insdtudons of 
earlier dynasties^ and tried to remedy the harm that had resulted 
from more than half a ccnniry of war. A census made not long 
after his accession showed the popiilarion of China to be 
60,000*000, whereas a hundred years before there had been over 
100*000,000. The wars of Jcnghiz Khan and his successors had 
reduced the population by more chan 40,000,000. 

Well, the result w^as chat each peasant had, on the average* 
double cbe amount of lanch Kublai was no niggard in the 
supply of cattle and seed. Year after year an army of officials 
traversed China to study the state of the crops and the ecouomic 
condition of the inhabitants. Poverty^strickoi families were 
given rice and millet, clothing and shelter. The ddeily, orphans, 
the sick and crippled, received public aid. Kublai had homeless 
children coUected and cducacecL Hospitals and alms-houses were 
established throughout the Empire. Ac Peking aloue 30,000 of 
the needy were fed from the imperial kitchens. During good 
years the whole of the surplus harvest was bought by the State 
and stored in granaries, as a reserve to prevent famine prices 
during times of bad harvests. In famine areas the necessaries of 
life were distributed gratuitously. Maximum prices were fixed 
for daily necessaries. Soon prosperity prevailed once more in 
China which the wars had made hunger-stricken and had bled 
white. 

Chinese junks traversed the seas, voyaging to Ceylon, the 
coast of Araby, and even to Abyssinia, fly the land routes. 
Modem merchants brought Persian and Arabian wares, Russian 
furs* and what not* to carry with them on the return journey 
silks, precious stones, and spices, China became a trade centre, 
and during Kublai's reign commerce acquired an unexampled 
cxcensicint for the Emperor She-tsu was also the Mongolian 
Khakau who ruled four-fifths of the continent and preserved 
the unit)' of the Mongolian realm. 

In Russia and in Persia* no less than in Turkestan and China, 
the Mongols built posdng-mads and bridges, cur ways through 
the rocks* made the passes practicable, and csublishcd every 
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rw«nty-fivc or thirty miles a depot for change of horses. Here 
comfort could be secured, persons of rank could be housed as 
befitted thek station, and, since at each post there were kept 
horses ian£^g in number up to 400, there could never be any 
cause for delay. More than 10,000 such posting-stations, ivith 
more than 300,000 horses, served for unhindered traffic through¬ 
out the mighty land. For the messengers of the Khakan, between 
the post-houses, on every road at intervals of three miles, there 
were subsidiary posts, ready to provide service by day and by 
night The arrow-messenger wore a broad girdle hung with 
hflls As soon as the sound of these bells was heard in the distance, 
the best horse was giot ready. The messenger sprang from horse 
to horse, and continued his journey, travelling from 250 to 
300 miles per day. What European technique has only of late 
achieved in the matter of annihilating space was already ejected 
in the thirteenth century in an almost incredible way by the 
savage energy ofjenghk Khan, and the last touches of perfection 
to the otganisadon were given by KublaL 

Throughout the empire, the Mongolian Peace prevailed. For 
the first time in the history of our planet, Western Asia and China, 
Russia and Tibet, were no longer separated by impracticable 
deserts or by mutually hostile territories or by the complications 
due to perpetual warfare. Robbery and brigandage ceased. 
Mongolian military pickets watched the lines of communication; 
Mongolian officials at each posting-house took note of the 
arriv^ and departure of the caravans — and woe to the viceroy 
of any territory in which a caravan should go missing. There 
prevailed a condition of affairs which a contemporary chronicler 
described, in Sowery language and doubtless with couidy 
exaggeration, as foUows; "A maiden bearing a nugget of gold 
on her head could wander safely throughout the realm." 

Thus Kublai Khan’s fame spread over the continent. Vassaf, a 
Persian, writes: "Although the distance of our country from the 
centre of the Mongolian realm, the focus of the universe, the 
life-giving residence of our ever fortunate Emperor and irans- 
ccndently just Khan, is more than a year’s journey, the glory 
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of hi$ deeds hds reached our ears. His legislatian, his justice^ die 
profundiry and fitieness of liis spirit, the wisdom of his decidons^ 
his amazingly good govcrtiment are—^according to trustwoithy 
witnesseSt famous metchantSi learned travellers—so enormously 
superior to an’jdiing which has hitherto been known in the world, 
that one ray of his glory 1 one partklc of his stupendous capacities, 
would suffice to throw into the shade all that history has to relate 
of the Roman Caesars, the Arabian Caliphs^ the Indian Rajabs* 
the Sassauid and the Sey^uL Sultans.'^ 
in later days» a Chinese chronicler wrote: “Kublai Khan 
must be regarded as one of the greatest rulers that ever livecL 
His succe^es were lasting,” This historian describes the Great 
Khan s mditary achicveincnts* extols his promotjon of science, 
and goes on to say : **Hc thankfully accepEcd the advice given 
him by learned men; and he truly loved his people.” Kublai 
made only one restriction in this respect, and that was why, 
notwithstanding aU his bencfacdons to China, the Chinese 
continued to regard hnn as a foreigner, ''He never gave any 
Chinese a position in the govemmcni; appoindng none hut 
foreigners as bis mimsiers of State.” 

The teasoti was, that^ despite his love for China, its art, and 
its dvUisadont Kublai distrusted the Chinese. TTie Mongolian 
Khakati never forgot for a moment that with no more than a 
few hundred thousand men he had to hold a popukition of 
sixty milhons under control, and he kept strict watch lest his 
subjects should have any opportunity of joiniiig forces against 
him- When he had occarion to use Chinese troops, he stationed 
the southern Chinese in Northern Cluna and the northern 
Chinese in Southern China, transfenTd regiments from the cast 
to the west and sent men from the hilh tnco the plains, changing 
the garrisons every two years. Chhicse were only appointed 
to subordinate posts in the administradon, all the atithoritadve 
posidons being reserved for foreigners—Mongols, Uighncs, 
Tibetans, Turks, and Persians. But he was careful to see that 
these aliens should not oppress or exploit the people over whom 
they held sway* 
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One of his favounceSr Ahmed, MinisEcr for Finance, a 
consummate extortioner and exploiter, was sUm by conspirators 
during Kuhlai's absence. When Kublai, after the death of the 
all-powerful minister, was informed about tire deceased's mis¬ 
deeds. he had the corpse exhumed, the head cut off and exposed 
on the pillory, while the body was fed to the dogs. One of 
Ahmed's widows and two of his sons were executed, the other 
relatives were punishesd in proportion to their share in his crimes. 
Ids remaining thirty wives and four hundred concubines were 
given away, and his whole estate was coniiscatecL Nevertheless, 
as Ahmed's successor, Kuhlai appointed, not a Chinese, but a 
Uighur, while the miUion inhabitants of Yen-king (where the 
coQspnacji' had been hatched) had to abandon the city and form 
a new settlement In the neighbourhood. Here the streets were 
wide, and criss-crossed one another (as In a modem American 
town), so that, “since one could see right across it from gate to 
gate,” popular movements could be kept much more easily 
under observation chan in old Yen-king with its narrow con¬ 
voluted alley-ways. Each of the twelve gates was manned by 
a guard a thousand strong, ever ready for instant action. In the 
centre of the city hung a huge bell which was struck at nightfall, 
and when the curfew had thus been sounded no one might walk 
the streets before dawn, A person in urgent need, of a doctor or 
a midwife, and having to leave his house, must carry a kntem. 

Thus Kuhlai's tolerance had strict limits, and it was dangerous 
to transgress these. When he was bformed that the Koran 
directed the faithful to slay those who did not believe in the 
Prophet, he sent for the nearest mullah. 

Tbe mullah, on being <juestioned, declared that such were 
the commands of the Koran, 

And you believe that the Koran was given to you by God 
Almighty asked Kublai. 

'Yes, Your Majesty,” replied the m ullah. 

Why, then, do you not obey it?” asked Kuhlai. "Why do 
you not slay the infidel!” 

Because the time has not yet come, and we cannot do it.” 
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‘'But I can do k,” cxckimed Kublai, and ordered that the 
mullah drould be executed forchwidi. A terrible pcRCCurion 
of the Moslems was imminent, and was only averted when the 
Mohammedan dignitaries were able to find a great authority 
upon the Koran who explained that when this holy book spoke 
of ""the infidel”^ it meant those who did not believe in any God 
ruling over mankind. Those who, like the Mongols, issued all 
their ordinances in the name of God were, therefore, not infiddb, 
and the command to slay the infidel did not apply to them. 

Another time Kublai forbade, throughout China, the daughter- 
ing of animals in accordance with the Mohammedan ntual, 
having taken offence because certain Modem merchants whom 
he had wished to honottc had refused to eat dainty morsels of 
meat he had sent them from his own i^ble. For seven y^rs 
the prohibition remained in force, tindl the Xhakan*s finance 
minister rcspeetfiiUy informed him that no customs docs were 
now being taken at the frontiers^ since the Modems (who 
controlled the trade of Central Ada) would no longer come to 
China. Thereupon Kuhlai rcsdncled fais decree. 

For it was not only because he had no prejudices that Kuhlai 
was a cosmopolitan. He was swayed by practical considciadons 
as wcL The foreigners whom he attracted to his court had to 
serve his intercsti if they had a keen eye for their own advantage. 
Even as he mexorably and crueUy punished any who deceived 
him> so did he reward and promote those who served him faith¬ 
fully* no matter from vdiat part of the world they oamcH That 
is why* m Kuhlai^s entourage* in addidon to repccsentativcs of 
all the people of Asia, were to be found three ltdians—the 
Venetian merchants Nicolo* Matceo* and Marco Polo. 
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In the year 1260 the two elder Polos, Nicoio and Matteo, 
took ship from Cotisuntuiople for the territories of the Golden 
Horde. At that date Bereke was rdgoing Khan , and, in accordance 
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mth the custom introdticcJ into trade by the mcrchincs who 
visited jenghiz Khan, they bcacowcd upon him all their wealth 
in the way of jewels and ortiamcnts, and received from him, 
in return, double the value of the gifts and much hospitality. 
Since border troubles made tlietr return unsafe^ they coodnued 
chek journey eastward &om the Volgja to reach Bokhara^ where 
they 'were further delayed, for years, by the w^ars of succesden 
that were going on against Kublai's and Hulagu s forces. Then 
they were given an opportumry of joining an embassy from 
HnUgu to Kublaif and were thus able to make their way from 
Bokhara to the court of the Khakan^ 

Kublait who bad never before mcr any Italians, held frequent 
converse with the two merchants, asking them many quesGons 
about Europe, its rulers, its political insdeudous, its armies, and 
m rehgions. Since the Polos were pious Catholics and children 
of their dmc, they took every oppominiry of trying to convert 
this oriental potentate to Chrisdaniry^ He listened to them 
padendy for a dme, and then, being a practical Mongol, he asked 
them what he could gain by becoming a Christian. 

“There are four great prophets who arc reverenced and wor¬ 
shipped by the different classes of mankind," he said. “The 
Christians regard Jesus as their divinity; the Saracens, Mahomet; 
the Jews, Moses; an d the idolaters, Sakya Muni, the mostembeni 
amongst their idols. I do honour and show' respect to alt four* 
and mvoke to my aid whichever among them is b truth 
Supreme in Heaven. . . . Wherefore should I become a 
Chrisrianf You yourselves muse perceive that the Christians of 
these coutitdcs are ignorant, inefiicicDt persons, who do not 
possess die faculty of pcrformmg anydung miiaculous; w^hcreas 
you sec that the idola[ers can do whatever they wiU.” He rcmbdtd 
them of the miracles which the Tibetan l^ias could perform 
in proof of their pow'cr* “When I sit at table the cups that were 
b die middle of the ball come to me filled with wine and ocher 
beverage, spoilcancously and without bebg touched by human 
hand. . . * The idolaters have the power of cxsntroUiiig bad 
weather and obliging it to cedre to any quarter of the heavens^ 
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widi many other wonderful gifts of that nature^ You arc wit* 
nesses that their idols have die faculty of speech and predict 
whatever is required. 

“Should 1 become a convert to die faith of Jesus and profess 
myself a Chrisdan^ the nobles of my court and othca persons . . . 
will ask me what suffident motives have caused me to receive 
baptism, and to embrace Christianity* 'What exmordinary 
powers/ they will say, wdiat miracles have been displayed by 
its mitiisretsf Whereas the idobtcrs declare that what they exhibit 
is performed through their own sanedEy^ and the influence of 
their idols.* 

"To this I shall not know what answer to make, and I shall 
be cousidered by them as labouring under a grievous error, 
whilst the idolaters . * * may without difficulty compass my 
death.'^ Still, he was caudeus, did not wish to do anything that 
might oflend the Chrisdan God, who perhap after all was the 
more powerful, so he sent the Polos back to the pondiE Let the 
Pope dispatch a hundred learned men to unfold the mysteries 
of the ChristiaG religion, able ro show the idobters that they, 
too, could do such tbingSp but refrain from praedring these 
arts became they derive from evil spirits; let them compel the 
idobters to d&ist from, such praedees in their presence* If that 
should be done, he promised that his nobles and ail Im 
subjects would be baptised, so that *'bi the aid the CbristUns 
of these pans will exceed in number those who inhabit your 
own country/’ 

But when the Polos got back to Europe, there was no longer 
a Pope, clement IV was dead, and the cardinals 'were quarrelling 
about the election of his successor. Not until, after two years* 
futile delay, the Venetians had started once more for Eastern 
Asia, did ^ey learn chat the Conclave had elected their patron 
TecUldo Vistx>nti who as Pope adopted the name of Gregory X- 
Gregory recalled them for further instructions. But instead of 
supplying them with the hundred learned missionaries for whom 
Rubl^ had asked, he sent only two Dominican frian, who were 
by no means tnehned to endure the hardships and the hazards 
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of sucli a joumcyt wid tumod back in Asia Minor. Instead of the 
priests who were to prove to Kublai the superiority of the 
Chnsdan religion^ the Polos brought with them only Marco 
Polo* now twenty yean of age, son of Nicolo. 

Maxco was of an age to be greatly interested in the wonders 
of a world opening before his eyes. In a trice he leaaicd the four 
languages that were in use at the court of the Great Khan: 
Mongolian, Chinese, Uighur, and Persian* Or* perhaps* he had 
already mastered Uighur and Persian during the journey, 
which lasted three years. He noted the way m which Kublai 
questioned his envoys, his army commanders, and foreign 
merchants, about the regions in which they had heen^ their 
people* their custonis, their memorabilia; and how angry die 
monarch grew when these worthies found nothing to tell him. 
For this reason, having himself made a journey at the instance 
of the Khakan, he was able on his return to report every detail: 
how he had done his business; whither he had gone; everything 
he had seen. He was a shrewd observer and an excellcuc raconteur. 
Thus he was a made man, Wichout occupying any official 
position, by order of his master he travelled far and wide through 
this incredible w^orid. There arc no djfficidties for the servant of 
an aU-powetfuJ monarch, and no doors are dosed to his passage^ 
Marco wai able to see, hear, and leam more than any traveller 
before him, or perhap any travcUct rincc. He saw the golden 
pagodas of Burma; visited Ceylon, the island of precious stones; 
went CO Java, the mysterious home of precious spices; to Hindu¬ 
stan, the bnd of the Brahmans; to the icy peaks of the Pamirs, 
and to the cannibal haunts of tropical Sumatra. He heard about 
the islands of Japan, the Zipangu of hrs book, and of the northern 
wastes of Siberia, wkete perpetual night prevails in the Arctic 
winter and where the Tunguses ride on reindeer. He became 
as familiar with dog-drawn sldghs as with the pcarl-divcts of 
the Indian Ocean. In the intervals between his joumeys* he 
lived at Kublai''s court, taking part in all chat went ont watching 
the internal mechanism of this mightiest of realms, studying 
the private life of its sovereign* the ** Lord of Lords, the number 
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of whost subjects, the extent of whose territories, and die 
magnitude of whose revenues exceed those of any prince that 
has ever before existed in the world.” When Marco left Venice 
he was old enough to have had experience which enabled him 
to measure the pettiness of European condidom by the magnifi¬ 
cent impetus which he saw in these gigandc Mongolkn 
dominions; and he admired everything, admired the sovereign, 
the realm I Kublai's greatness. Kublai s power, an d the unceasing 
tendency towards expandon. 

For Kublai^s envoys were sdll speeding across the vast spaces 
of Asia to demand homage and tribute from other potentatesH^ 
The inevicable outcome of a refusal was a Mongolian iiivadon, 
no matter whetber the country was separaced from China by 
lofty mountains, boundless deserts, or wide seas. The demand 
for acceptance of KubUi's ovcrlordship was issued by a Chinese 
governmental department in die name of the Emperor of China— 
for on this points in the fixed determination to be guided by 
Jenghiz Khan"s testament and to conquer the whole worlds KubUi 
was a true Mongol But now, when the centre of gravity of 
the Mongolian realm had been transferred to China, other parts 
of die world than those which had interesicd his grandfather 
became important to him. The West was too for away. In Western 
Asia his brother Hulagu was established. The empire of the 
Ilkhans was "a province outdirust into the farthest West."* It 
was Hulagu^s business to extend his frontiers in that direction, 
and once only did Kublai send Jo,ooo riders to his brother's 
aid In course of dmc the realm of the Golden Horde became 
somewhat detached from the Mongolian Empire* so that 
it developed into a semi-mdependent though technically 
vassal State; and since the West was part of this Hef, Kublai no 
longer felt interested in ideas of European conquest His w*ar- 
hke enterprises were mainfy directed against Eastern and 
Southern Asia, 

The King of Cochin-China having refused to appear in person 
at Kubki's court and pay homage, a Mongolian army invaded 
the country and destroyed the capital, but the war proved fruitless. 
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for tLc inhabitants took refuge in the mountains, into wkicli die 
invaders were unable to pursue them* 

The King of Annam having refused to allow the passing of 
Mongolian troops, die Mongolians thought it necessary to wage 
Tvar against Iiip::i in a tropical clin^ate which was deadly to them— 
although rhe King was willing to pay tribute. 

The King of Burma would not send his son to Kufalai, widi 
the result that three sanguinary wars were fought against this 
country. 

Then someone Irom Cliina discovered the Tiu-kin Islands^ 
to which a war-fleet was prompdy sent. Another fleet sailed 
apmst more southerly islands, the Philippines and those on 
either side of the Sunda Straic, Thence Xublai received the 
tribute often kingdoms* His soldiers fought in Siam, in Hindus¬ 
tan beyond the Ganges, in java. He cared little whether the 
conquests w^re economically profitable or not, whether the 
victories brought advantage or remained sterile; an unbridled 
love of dominion possessed liim^ and demanded satisfacrion. 
He lacked the shrewdness w'hich had always distinguished 
jenghiz KJun^ and the tenacity which jenghk had displayed in 
campaigns of conquest, the caudon w'luch had dictahis 
grandfadierb disposition of die various schemes for territorial 
enlargement—and the inevitable result was that Kubbi sustained 
some sev'ere defeats. 

A Korean scholar gave reports of the wealth of Japan which 
dckled Kubbi’s fanejr* so envoys bore an imperial dispatch to 
the Land of the Rising Sun, Tbe demand that the Emperors 
of Japan should accept Tartar siu!craint)‘ seemed humfliaring to 
a dynasty w^hii;:)i claimed to have ruled the island kingdom for 
two LhoHsaiid years, so k was left unanswered Thetcupou an 
enormous fleer landed 45pQoo Mongols and 320,000 Chinese on 
the Japanese littoral. The flats along the coast wxre hud wascCt 
but aciacks on tlic fortresses were repelled by the heroic resistance 
of the inhabitants* Nature came to dieir assistance, for a raging 
typhoon drove the in\-aders* ships upon tlie rocks, so that most 
of those on board were drowned. The troops who had landed^ 
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bclog cut off from their base of supply, were atmthiiaicd or made 
prisoners and enslaved^ Dc^^s'n to the day of his death, Kubki 
condnyed to dream of revenge upon the defiant islanders^ 

In Tokyo is a pain dug that depicts Marco Polo at KubUi s 
palace while die Rhakan questions the Korean scholar about 
Japan, and many Japanese authorities regard the Venerian as the 
instigator of the Mongol^i^hinese campaign against them. Al¬ 
though Kublai can hardly have needed any urging^ the Japanese 
view of the matter shows how imporraiit w'as the Polos* position 
at the court of the Kbakau* 

They remained seventeen years m his service, and then it 
seenicd to them dmc to gee safely home with die treasures they 
had collected. Kubki w^as now a very old inanj they were 
foreigners, doubdess envied and probably hated by many 
because they stood so high in the imperial favour. If they could 
leave before his death, they would travel under the aegis of the 
Khakan and with all the privileges and comfoits of persons of 
disdnerion. But Xublai would not let them go. 

Then chance came to their aid. In Western Asia, Argon* 
HuIaguV grandson, was now reigning as Tlkhan, His wife had 
died, and before her death had made him promise that her 
successor should be a girl of her own cribe. Arguns therefore, 
sene an embassy to Kublai requesdng the Khakan to find him a 
Mongolian wroman of his late wifc\ stock. Kublai made the 
requited choice, and the girl had to be sent to Persia^ In Central 
Asia there was a new war of succession among the descendants 
of Jagatai, and thijc w'Oiild make rhe land journey dangerous, 
so the Polos informed their master that they knew of a safe sea- 
route- Marw had recently returned from a vopge to Hindustan 
made at Kublai's command; and beyond India by skirting the 
coast* one could reach the Persian Gulf. 

In these circumitances the Great Khan *'coiiId not w^th 
propriety do otherwise than consent” to the Polos proposal 
that they should escort the lady hy this sea-toute- Relucrantly, 
therefore, he let them go* on their promise to return as speedily 
as possible. But when* two years later, after drcuijinavigaring 
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Indii Slid Ceyloti, dicy landed in the Gulf of Onun^ they lesmed 
that their departure had been aptly rimed—for Kublai was dead. 

The Middle Kingdom mourned its aged Emperor Shevtsu, 
who, during Hs rdgn of thirty-four years, had made China rii 
and powerful once more; however, in accordance with Kublai's 
wishes he was not interred in a sumptuous Chinese tomb, hut 
far away in Mongolia, near the sources of tbe Onon and the 
Kerulen on Ac mountain of Burhan-Kaldun. where his grand¬ 
father Jetighiz Khan , his father Tuh, and his moAer Syurlcuk— 
Tcni bad been laid to their last rest — baving he^ueaAed to 
Acir sons Ac «)vcreignty of Ac world. 


CBA^IEBl XX 


MARCO POLO^S MILLIONS 


I 

T H£ proud dty of Venice* Queen of the Seas* foimd that 
her markets weie being mvaded by the aspiring Genoa, 
Her rule in the Eastern Mediterranean had been scriomly 
challcngecL The Black Sea, which in the first half of the thirteenth 
century had been a Venetian bke, was becoming by the dose 
of that cenmry more thickly peopled by Genoese argosies than 
by Venetian. Byzandum* at one rime a purely Venetian markett 
came for practical purposes under Genoese control Genoese 
settlements on the Crimean coast had become the c h ief depots 
of trade with the realm of the Golden Horde* and Genoese ports 
on the northern coast of Asia Minor were the main emporiums 
for Central Asia. So fierce was the hatred between these rivals 
that no commcTcbl fleet could sail safely without naval convoy, 
and whenever Venetian and Genoese ships ^countered one 
another, sea-fights took place. 

At length the Genoese dedded upon a crowning blow. They 
would attack Venice in her own waters. On September 7, ra9S* 
a great naval action took place off the island of Curzola on the 
Dalmatian coast. The Venerians were signiUy defeated. They 
lost almost all their galicys, and more than 7*000 men -were 
taken prisoner. Dandolo, the Venetian admiral, not wishing to 
survive such a disgrace* dashed his brains out against the mast 
of his flag-diip. Among the Venetians brought to Genoa in 
captivity was Marco Polo, who had commanded one of the 
galleys. 

^^cn, three yean carlierT Maioo, his duller Nicolo, aad his 
uncle Matteo got home fhom the Bir Ease, the diree travellers. 
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ragged wanderers who came knocking at the door of the Polo 
palace and, after lorig disuse, speaking chdr native dialect with 
a foreign accent, were regarded as cheats. The Polos were 
accounted dead, and their relatives now occupied what had 
been their house. What these foreigners knew about the family 
could easily have been learned from the Polos by impostors 
who had been their fellow-travellers on part of the way to 
the Easr. 

According to Venetian tradition, the three travellers, in 
order to confirm the accuracy of their story and to avert further 
suspicion that they w'ere humbugs cr)irig to gain possession of 
an andent mansiori, organised a great banquet for the nobles 
of the Repubhe, As each course was served they appeared in 
new and yet more splendid attire, giving away to the servants 
the robes previously wx>m. At leng^, when the banquet came 
to an end and the domesda had left the room. Marco displayed 
the rags in which they had arrived, opened the scatm^ and, 
before the astonished eyes of the guests, poured out upon the 
table a medley of diamonds^ rubies, and sapphires, sueJt as no 
one pr«cnt had ever before seen for splendour or quantity^ 
The Polos, when about to leave on the return journey^ had wisely 
converted their vast property into jewels. The display of so 
nsuch wealth removed the doubts of the Venetian nobles, the 
travellers* good faith was admitted. People w^re glad to visit 
the hospitable bouse and listen to Marco’s glib tongue as he told 
story afier story of his travels and adventures. 

It was geuer^Jiy agreed that he must really have been at the 
court of the Great Khan as had no other Itahans even hi these 
more advanced times when a brisk trade was going on with 
the Khans of Persia and of the Golden Horde; but it was felt 
that the wonders he related about Kublat, Kublai's court, and 
Kublai*s realm made too great an appeal to the crcdulty of his 
hearers. Although people were gkd enough to listen to oriental 
fables, the narrator ’was soon given, because of his supposed 
the nickname of ^*Marco Milione^*^ 

This reputation followed him to his prison tti Genoa, and soon 
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cbe Genoese came m crowds to the Palazzo del Capicano dd 
Popolo, CO hear the entettaining stories of the much-ttavelled 
caprive. A fellow-prisoner, Rusddano of Pisa, ’who had the pen 
of a ready writer, "was quick to recognise what tmpaiallded 
copy" were these lurratioDs, and, at Rusridano's instance, 
Marco, 'while sdH in prisoo, dictated his Ltore des diverts et 
meroeilles du tnotide which w.i5 taken down by Rnsdeiano in 
the French tongue^ 

Meanwhile 'various Italian princes had been at work mediating 
between the two great republics. Peace was made, and Marco 
Polo returned to Venice. By now everything which he had 
previously rdaced in fragmentary fashion could Ew obtained in 
black upon white, and had a remarkable cSect—though not 
the effect which the audior had anddpated. The palace of die 
Polos was nicknamed “Cone del Milione". At every carnival 
there appeared a down called "Marco MiHone” who, for the 
diversion of die poptilace, related fanfaronades. When Marco 
Polo lay a-dyiug in 1JZ3, his fiends thronged the sick-room 
begging him fer the welfare of his soul to abjure the fdsehoods 
that had been circulated in hb book—undl at length, in a rage, 
he exclaimed: "I have rtportod nothing bur the truth, and that 
was not half oi what I actually saw." Even though the subsequent 
growth of knowledge of the Far East showed that his descriptions 
and observations were accurate, and alchougb he had indeed 
concealed many of the most amazing things he had witnessed 
(such as the Great Wall of China, printing, and the state of 
various industries that dourisbed in Chtna), lest he should impair 
the credibility of the rest of bis nanarion—as lace as the nine- 
ceenth century Italian schoolboys, 'wishing to sdginatise some 
tale i la Munchausen, would otclaim: "Oh, whai a Marco 
Polo!" 

But there the book was, and people read it, whcdier they 
believed it or not. It w'as read as a pastime, by those who craved 
for adventure and by those who svete curious about distant 
worlds, for such passions were gaining force in mediaeval Europe, 
and have never been laid to rest. A copyist echoes the opinions 
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of the dme whicn he remarks that he miide his copy in order 
to avert boredom. Eveo thotigh tntich of what Maroo Polo 
said m^ht seem ^credible, it was timjticstionably entertaining. 
What Polo had written, said this copyist, “was not so much 
falsehood as tnirade“; and though he himself did not Eselieve 
everything, “it might after all be true." 

Thus by persons in two mibds abont the story, the Livfe des 
diversitds et mrvrilles du mottde was copied again and again, was 
translated mto and into Italian; with the result that mental 
pictures of a huge and previously unimagbed world were con'> 
j tired up. According to the prevailing geographical notions, 
[he oondncnis formed a dat disc sutrounded by the ocean. 
Jenisalem was the centre of all lands, for had not the Prophet 
pjfflciel written: “Thus saith the Lord God; this is jenisalem: 

I have set it in the midst of the nations and countries that are 
round about her" i The distance from the extreme west, fiom the 
Adandc Ocean, to jerusaiera must be identical with that to the 
extreme cast. And in the extreme east was ihc Earthly Paradise, 
for bad not “God planted a garden eastward in Eden” i The 
vast spaces that lay between were peopled with legendary men 
and women, or with monsters having human bodies but the 
heads of beasts; and dmilar horrors. People were, therefore, 
ready to believe any fantasy, any improbability. When Marco 
Polo, describing lani which he knew only by hearsay, spoke of 
the roc, a bird which could cany oflf elephants in its talons, 
readers were no more astonished thereby than they were by his 
description of a tiger. But when he spoke of die enormous 
extent of Asia, adding land to land, mentioning kingdom afvr 
kingdom by name, and dedarmg that in them lived reasonable 
and normal human bangs who earned on trade and btdlc cities— 
this was too much, and no European could believe such stories. 
Most incredible, most improbable of all did it seem that, on 
the farther side of the Asiatic conrineni, beyond the other 
countries speciEcd, should be the gigantic, fabulous realm of 
Cathay—this being the name given by Marco Polo to what 
we DOW call China. 
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It wa5 not so very long since Europe had suffered from die 
Tartar invasion, with iis cruelty and savagery. Then courageous 
friars like Carpini and William of Rttbmqwis had testified what 
a pitiful place Karakorum^ the residence of the Great Khan, 
had spoken of the savage customs of the Mongols* and how 
thdr intolerable arrogance was based exclusively upon force 
of amis. Were Europeans now to believe that there existed a 
just, good, and wise Great Khan* die noblest and mighnest of 
sovereigns, holding sway over a realm whose civilisation and 
splendours exceeded all hitherto conceivable? Were they to 
believe in towns with rwdve gates surrounded by suburbs each 
of which was larger than Venice; in rivers where no less than 
200,000 vessels sailed up and down ever)" year (more than were 
to be found upon all the riven and seas of Europe) i in ships with 
four and six masts, manned by two or three hundred men each 
and carrying as many passengers, laden with thousands of baskets 
of pepper and other spkes (the most coveted and most cosdy 
war^ knovi^ to coimncrdal Europe) ^ and, wonder upon 
wonders* were they to believe in paper-nioney for which the 
most valuable things in the world, gold, and silver could be 
bought? Beside these alleged marvels the other things that 
Marco Polo had to tell palcdL It was, compararivcly^ a trifle 
when he spoke of stones which were ^jsed for fud instead of 
wood; of textiles which were cleansed by throwing them mto 
the fire; of wine obtained by tadsing txtcsi of white bears and 
of lions striped yellow and white. Neither his account of the 
deserts of Persia and Central Asia, nor of the wild gorges of 
Badakshan, nor of the heaven-storming peaks of the Panniis^ 
nor his account of the lapis lazuli mines, of asbestos, and of the 
diamond fields, aroused so much inciedulity as did his descrip^ 
dons of China, its wealth, and its greatness. 

The poetic imagination speedily got to work upon the great, 
the the just Khan of Kham; and soon his figure was intro¬ 

duced into the composidons of every fandful writer. But men 
of practice, too, began to adventure, though dubiomlv at first, 
into these distant regions: merchants in search of macmal gains. 
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misdonarics dcaring a spifitua] spoil. Aiid fintlicr news cx^niitig 
CO Europe fiom the Far East served only ro ronfinn in every 
detail what Marco Polo had written. 

The Empire of Cachay really existed^ and was really as great, 
as powerful^ as extraosrdinaxy as Marco had declared. The Great 
Klmts actually ruled it, being both hospitable and accessible. 
The missionaries wexe made wcloomc^ and could teach any 
doctrmes they pleased. They were provided with food and 
clothing at the imperial palace* and given the entry at court, 
Icalian merchants, mainly Genoese^ were granted licences to 
trade, speedily grew rich in China. They provided money 
and land for the building of churches. Soon there was a Catholic 
archbishopric in Peking and an archbishopric of Zayton in the 
province of Fur-kicn. Half a century after the death of Marco 
PolOp the Middle Kingdom was no longer legendary. 

Two tiaxisconcmencal caravan rout^ across Mongolia and 
the realm of the Golden Horde or across Turkestan and Persia 
connected Eastern Asia with the West, ending in Venetian or 
Genoese harbours on the coasts of the Black Sea. 

Francesco Balducct Pegolotti^s lui pin^tUa dclld 
written about 1340, was substanrially a guide co China. In 
addition ro other important advice, it directed rncrchants to 
allow their beards to grow and avoid shavbig; to be liberal in 
the payment of interpreters; to take a native woman as house- 
kcepCT** at Tana where the Don debouches into the Sea of 
AzoVp for “she will speak Kmiiaii, and you will be better car^ 
for/* He also instructs traders that they w 2 ! be able to make more 
money by turning over their wares quiddy: “Everyone who 
wants to travel from Genoa or Venice to Cathay should take 
with liim hales of linen, which he will be able to sell to advantage 
when he reaches Urganj, At Urganj he should buy sLlvec ingots, 
and take these with him, for no matter how mtich silver merchants 
bring to Cathay^ the ruler will always buy if from them, giving 
paper money in exchange, tvhile he stores the metal in his 
treasure^TOusc-” Again and again he insists upon the incredible 
faa: “With this paper money you can buy silk and any ocher 
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you please, and everyone tkroughout the country will 
accept it; and you need not pay higher prices for your 
goods because you settle for them in paper money.” 

Tana, the Genoese harbour on the Sea of A^ov, was the port 
of shipment for a flourishing commerce with the Goldcii Horde, 
and PcgolottL declares^ ‘^You might fancy that tlic way from 
Tana to Sarai would be less safe than any other stretches of the 
road to Cathay; but sdB^ even in this part, if you arc a company 
of about sixty men, you can be just as secure as if you were in 
your own house. The route from Tana to Cathay is perfectly 
safe by day and by nighr, as all the merchants who have travelled 
it report/^ Everywhere, in fact» a “Pax tatarica” pfevaiied. 


II 

A section of tmivcrsal history had closed* A new nation, 
appearing out of the void, had written a page of human hhtory 
in blood and iron. But now this first phase of Mongolian 
dominion, when there was no possibility of mating terms with 
the conquerors (for subjugation or annihilation were the sole 
aitemarives), and when heaps of human bones and pdes of 
ruins had replaced prond dries, was definitively at an end The 
"Pax tatarica”, the Tartar Peace, whose price had been the 
destruction of ewenty realms and the lives of dozens of miUions 
of human beings^ had fulfilled its historic mission of uniting 
the dvilisadoos of the East and of die West—which had hitherto 
developed uidcpendently at the two extremities of the Eixropasiaii 
continent—into a direct continuurm 

The history of our continent is not only, as we are apt to 
think, a history of an eternal duel between Europe and Asia, 
between the West and the East, although certain stages of this 
duel have characterised millennia; Greece against Troy, Persia 
against HeUas, the victorious campaigns of Alexander the Greats 
the desperate defence of Europe against Attib on the Catabnnian 
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Plains, che offensives of the Crusade, the Mongolian invasion 
led by Barn, and die great councer-ofJmsive which began in 
the fifteenth centnry and ended, in the nineteenth with die 
establishment of the worldwide dominion of little Europe. The 
history of the Euiopasian continent is just as much (and even 
more) the history of the everlasting struggle of its two marginal 
lemcories against die centre, in which Central Europe plays die 
same role as Central Asia, The history of Rome and its defence 
against die Teutonic rnvasbn has its analogy in the history of 
China and the Western Asian realms, and die incessant return 
of the Turkish races to the attack. Manchurian and Mongolian 
China, the Turkish dynasties of Persia, are the counterparts of 
the sttuggle of die German Emperors fiir Italy^ they are the 
endeavours of condnoital powers to gain possession of the 
inargmal regions. It was owing to their command of the land 
routes of commerce that the continental powers held a key- 
posidon. Thus it was that, towards the year i,ooo A.D., when 
communications between the trading centres of the Baldc 
and B)'zantium became important, the new continental realm 
of Kievic Russia began to flourish. In like manner, four cen¬ 
turies earlier, under the Bu Min Khans, a Cctitial Asiatic 
Turkish realm became established upon the great commcrdal 
route between China and Western Asia. In allianoc with Chosrocs, 
King of Persia, it aiuiihikccd the intermediate States, and then, 
turning against its Persian allies, it proposed to Byzantium 
a league against the Persians in order to monopolise the 
silk trade fi:om China to the importing countries of Europe. 
Now, under jenghiz Khan's successors, for the first time in 
the history of the EutopasUn continent did victorious Central 
Asia form an effective bridge between East and West, bringing 
marginal civilisations into touch. This was a unique moment 
in history. The Far East and the Far West catiic into contact, 
examined one another, formed economic, religious, diploniadc. 
and sdendfic relationslups. Then, as was to be expected, the 
older and higher civilisation of the East proved more potent, 
and, stimulating and ferdlisuig young Europe, aroused a new 
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ctikur^ impcttis destined to sweep away the shadows of the 
Middle Ages, 

We arc restricted to the works of a very few Etttopean writers 
for our study of the Lmprcssioji which China made at this date 
upon the W^Ecm world: Maroo Polo^ Giovanni di Monte 
Corvino, Oderic of Pordenone^ and others. But cx^nceming the 
amplitude of the relations of huropean sovereigris with the 
Mongolian cxmrt* we can adduce the fact that, during the first 
half of the fourteenth century^ there were nine embassies from 
Europe to the Khans and no less than fifteen counter-embassies. 
Mongolian ambassadors came to Rome^ Barcelona^ Valencia, 
Paris, and London ^ while the redproca] ceremonious receptions 
of these missions are but the outward and visible signs of the 
inconspicuous but much profoundcr redprocal influence of 
East upon West and of West upon East. Many thousands of 
unnamed persons, snatched from their homes by the vicissJiudes 
of war, were widely dispersed over the Eastern condnentp 
They lived in Asia as slaves^ as servitors, as independent 
handicraftsmen* 

Carpini, when visidng Kuyuk, encountered a Russian nobleman 
who acted as his kiterpreter. Merchants from Bredau, Poland, 
and Austria travelled part of the way with him. At Mangu s 
court. Friar William of Rubruquis found a goldsmith Paris 
and a woman of Metz* In Batu's mines. Gentians from Transyl- 
vania laboured. As the decades passed, intercourse grew more 
lively, commercial relations more extensive* 

Adventurers from all lands made pilgrimage to the East, 
incited parrly by curiosity and partly by the desire for gaim 
Many settled down there, and not a few acquired Tvealth and 
presdge* Every embassy and every caravan whidi came by 
where they had settled was enriched by their experiences, helped 
by thdr knowledge. The thousands upon thousands who, 
accompanying these caravans, visited the remotest coumrics, 
were able, on their return home; to tell something of the^ new 
world and its wonders, and to display eurios they had brought 
back with them. 
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While the two craiisoontinaitEl routes were thus bdng 
Jervcloped, Europe was also taking advanuge of the seaway to 
the Far East. The Ilkhans, who (wilikc their Western Asiatic 
predccessois) remained tolerant even after adopting the creed 
of Islam^ placed no obstacles in the way of foreign merchants 
desiring to cross Persia in order to reach Oniiiiz Strait^ whence 
they could take ship lo HindiisEan, the Sunda Islands, and South 
China, An inccssaur crain of caravans bore frdghcs &om Ormuz 
to the Black Sea and Medkerrancan portt of Asia Minor. 
Chinese silk was obtainable in Europe at a price which enabled 
it to compete with the home cotmnodity. while silk-ptoducers 
learned by Chinese models and imitated them. Europeans made 
acquaintance with Eastern articles of diet and soon knew how 
to prepare these themselves* Italian macaroni is of Chinese origin* 
Oriental gadgets were adopted, so that the Chinese abacus is 
still in general employment throughout Russia, The Spice 
Islands, whenoe came pepper, ginger, diuiamon, and nutmeg, 
became known to the West. Indian muslins, cottons, pearls, 
and precious stones secured a n^y sale in Europe. From Iran 
came weapons, carpets, and lather goods. Never before had 
Asia — so great, so multiform^ so rich in various d^dlisariom— 
come into such dose touth with Europe. 

Surely it is nor to be regarded as a matter of mere chance 
that the Age of Invention now began in Europe s The Cbinesc 
had known of gunpowder for centuries; the Mongols had mortars 
&om which they discharged shells; Franciscan friars were the 
fitst envoys to (he Mongol court—and it was a Franciscan filar, 
Beitfaold Schw'arz, who, in Europe, was accounted the discoverer 
of gunpowder. Marco Polo writes that pictures were among 
the luxuries of Chinese merchants; the first archbishops of 
Peking were Frandscans, and at Assisi, ihe hcadquarten of the 
Franciscan Order, we can trace plain evidence of Chinese style 
in the paintings which^ in the fourteenth century, led to the 
Renaissance of I^lian art. They were characterised by asym¬ 
metrical composition, a lively movement, and landscape in the 
backgroimd. Nay more, in a fresco by Simone Martini in the 
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south D:amcpc in die lower church of San Martino at Assm, 
we actually sec a stnguig Chiu^ in oodcsiasdcal vestments. 
One of dhc archbishops of Peking hatl been professor of theology 
at the University of Paris: and in Paris there was talk of founding 
a chair for the study of die Mongolian tongue. The Chinese 
had already used wooden blocks for the printtng of books as early 
as the tench century, and the first printing of a Chinese dassicai 
work dates 6om the year 95a. The European block-books which 
began to appear m che founeenth cenniry were^ jusr like the 
Chinese^ pnnred on one ride of the paper^ the blank pages being 
folded into apposition or stuck cogecher. Playing cards w^erc in 
use m China by 1120; and the oldest European tarot cards 
closely resembled Chinese cards in sizCj shape, design, and 
number. In Korea from 140] onward, the printing of books 
composed with movable type began; nor was this a new dis¬ 
covery, being merely an improvern^t of an older Chinese 
process. The Chinese used letters of clay, the Koreans letters 
of mc^, Gutenbeig was bom about 1400. 

The number of inventious in chose days was legion. There 
is no reason to suppose that they were all deliberate imitations 
of Chinese modeh. Ihe sudden mingling of dvihsadous had 
reciprocal effects. Chinese bronzes and ceramics of this period 
betray W^tem Asktic iriduencc in shape and design, Byzantine 
cloisonnes were exported to China, giving impetus, there, to 
a new art, fii the Middle Kingdom, Indim artists founded a 
special school, which led to the creation of Buddhist statues 
in the Indian so'lc. Indian numerals and Moslem astranomkal 
methods made their way into Eastern Asia. Stronger sdll was 
Chinese infiuence upon Weston Asiatic miniature patndng 
and weaving, a$ also upon ccramici- It lasted for centuries^ In 
Europe, too, vehich had surplus ^ergiei to dispose of and was 
parricuUrly receprix^e to foreign influeaccs, aU the cdvdlsadous 
of Asia h^ thdr due effect. Mere imitadoos, or verbal reports 
passed on from one to another, sufficed to iusdgate European 
experiments. It typical, and likewise symptotmric, that 
most of the mventiom of those days were not rr^adc by learned 
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sages, by men of the stutiy. but by umtamcd pmcddoncts, by 
petsons who bcloaged to the commoji people, by professional 
handicraitsmen. That is why most of ^eir names have been 
lost. Anonymously these invendom cropped'up of a sudden, 
were improvedt petted, unexpectedly opening new practical 
possibilities—as happened in the case of the development of 
firearms, The bcgmning;s of such mvendons arc shrouded in 
darkness, so that it is almost impossible to discover them, and 
we can only secure a conspectus of their results. SdU, there can 
be no doubt that the niaciner's compass came to Europe from 
China by way of Western Asia, and diat Kuhlai’s army officers, 
under the Emperor's instruedons, looted maps to assist them 
in die conquest of towns; but it was not until a century later 
that the European spirit, in assodatioii with the sdence of 
geography and the demands of practical navigators, developed 
the art of sdendEc cartography which laid the foundations of 
the Age of Discovery and ficilitated the rise of the modem 
Western world. 


Ill 

Because the will and the genius of a poor nomad had forced 
the savage Mongolian Hdeis to emerge &om their Central 
Asiatic steppe plateau, and, mounted on their unwearying 
shaggy horses, to overrun the continent hither and thidier, 
shedding oceans of blood on the way, and burying the proudest 
realms beneath hecatombs of corpses—the civilisations of the 
old world were forced to make one another’s acquaintance and 
mutually induence one another; the sciences were fertilised; 
new forms of art came into being; all the cultures and dl the 
religions could develop peacefully side by side for a century; 
new and enormously long trade-routes were opened, and the 
world enjoyed an era of unexampled prosperiry. 

Till then, Europe bad looked to the Levant for the sadsfacdmi 
of her needs in the way of Eastern wares, and to Egypt for the 
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products of Hindustan and the Spice IsLands* The jealous Moslems^ 
especially the rulers of Egypt, took z usurious advautage of thdr 
monopoly^ eTcaedng no less than 300 per cent of the value of 
the goods as transit ducs^ while revilbg and mishandling the 
Chiisdan merchants. Now the Mongol llkhans re-opened to 
the West the Persian market which had been sedtiloosly dosedL 
Cairo and Bagdad were replaced by Tabriz as a centre of inter¬ 
national trade. Merchants, irrespective of nationahty and religionp 
were granted proteeden and safe^onduct in Persia, The road 
to the sources of Tvealth was no longer dosed to EuropcanSp 
In the year the agents of the Genoese bank of die Vivaldi 
made an expedidon of enquiry by way of Tabriz and the port 
of Ormuz to Bindnstan; and five yean latcr^ Genoese coundng- 
hoines were established on the shores of the Gulf of Cambay 
and along the Malabar coast. These harbours were the termini 
of Chinese navigation, whereas the northern caravan-route led 
from China across the domains of the Golden Horde to the 
Italian settlemnits in Crimea. For the first dme in history^ 
commerce beojiie worldwide in its dcculadon. The East had 
a great deal more to sdl to the West than she had to buy; but» 
all the samCj European cloth and Hnen from Milan were coveted 
arddes in Asia; the w"ork of Italian goldsmiths was highly 
prized; the glassware of Venice secured high prices; and coral 
found a ready sale as far away as China. All the countries which 
participated in this traffic earned abundantly* Western Asia 
reaping the main harvest, to which it was entitled, because it 
fulMcd its historical role as the natural lint between Ease and 
Wem 

Thus world-oommcrce in the true sense of the word developed 
freely during the thirteenth century. This change was accompanied 
by a rise of the struggles for markea, the main European 
competitors being Venice and Genoa^ But it was still too early 
for this struggle^ too Mrly for extensive wwld-commeroc. 
Trade was ouatripping the rise of technique and also the mental 
condition of the nations. Originated by an ptccptioual occunentx, 
by the unnatural and saperhmnan expansion of a people of 
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priuiidvc horsemen* it could not endure. During the second 
half of the fourteenth century, the fertilising unity of the 
Europasian condnent viras disintegrated. The wodd of Asia, 
which had suddenly opmed itself to Europe in its power and its 
plenitude ^^diout any inidadve on Europe's part, dosed itsdf 
once more^ no less surprisingly than unexpectedly. 
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END OF THE EMPIRE 
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T he formidable unity which Asia manifoted under the 
dominion of ebe ''Pax tatarica'^ and which aroused both 
incrcdidity and ascomshment in the disintegrated West, 
contained within it the seeds of decay, jenghk Khan*s legacy 
to the Mongols had been a command to conejuer the whole 
worlds and for this end they had uni£ed their impetus, and had 
dispatched armies into remote regions to conquer new territories 
and fiesh peoples for the Khakan. But dmultaneously this 
centrifugal force, which for three generations hurled Mongolian 
armies from the heart of Asia towards ail points of the compass, 
had detached larger and larger agglomerations of people from 
their trihal home. The Mongols who settled down in the Russian 
steppes, upon the plateau of Iran* and beside the rivers of China, 
lost touch and sense of kinship with their primal fatherlands 
There was nothing to bind them to the exiguous conditions of 
Mongolia, its comparatively barren pastures, its harsh climate, 
and children born in the neWi wealthier, and more bcautiiul 
home bad not even memories of the country thdr forefathers 
had quitted. Nothing hut obedience to their owti Khan and 
his subordination to the will of the Khakan served to unite the 
Mongols throughout the world. 

Mangu*s death severed this last de. The unif^'ing will of the 
Khakan no longer existed. There had conic into being the firmly 
compacted and almost independent realm of the Golden Horde; 
the Mongolian-Chmesc Kin Empire^ an admirably organised 
militarist State i and in Western Am the stiU consoHdadng empire 
of the Ilkham« These faced one another with cquaJ rights. Bach 
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of the *'bordcr States” of the Etnpirc was already mightier 
than the centre; and when the cnbal territorjr^ ’which sdU regarded 
itsdf ^ the kernel of the realm and the guardian of tradition^ 
raised a daim to xmiversal dominion p ic was only to find that 
the adjoining Eastern Empire under Kuhki was ready to dis¬ 
member It piecemeal and incorporate it as a pcovince of China, 
while the two realms of the West preferred to hold aloof, since 
for these remote empires concern with die afTairs of the centre 
had become a burden. 

The huge space ’which Jeitghii Khan^s iron will and the 
tenacity of hh Mongolian riders had brought under duress^ 
was now turning against its conquerors. 

when the Mongolian armies originaJly set forth upon their 
campaigns of conquest, their only aim was co carry Mongolian 
weapons farther and 6xther adeld until they reached the utmost 
ends of the earth, fallowing Jenghiz Khan^s tactics* as soon as 
a country had been incorporated its men were turned to account 
for the conquest of the next, and thus, growing like an avalanchCt 
they moved irre^tibly onward. The conquered hinterland was 
denuded of men capable of bearing arms* and very small garrisons 
sufficed to nip in the bud any attempt at revolt. The army 
recognised one task alone,^ the ettsuing conquest. 

But conditions were altered as soon as the afi^s of his tribal 
home aroused the attention of the Khan and induced him to 
return thither. The army was faced by new problems. The 
Mongols had to maintain ffick grip upou all the countries they 
had subjugated. But since each of the subdi’visions ’was so 
enormous that it ’was hardly possible to enforce rule from a 
single centre and to majutain obedience to that centrCt the army, 
as soon as the vassal princes with their troops returned to their 
6e£, had to be broken up for the occupation of strategic poiurs. 
The Khan who had gone to w^ar as one of the commanders of 
the Mongolian Empire^ hecame ruler of a conquered territory 
with his O’wn peculiar cares and interests. No doubt he was 
establishing and organising a new realm ^ but these tasks necessi¬ 
tated a change of vieWp and actually cridattgered the troops 
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on die fironrier at whicli tie progress of the army had been 
stayed. 

That was whyjN when Batii faced eastward once more after 
Ogacai's death* Sabutai* Jenghiz Khan's experienced general 
and coitixadc'-iii-arms* decided that Hungary, though already 
conquered, must be abandoned, and that Galicia, Silesia* and 
Southern Foknd should be left to their own devices, so chat 
there remained a broad zone of devastated country between 
the Mongols and their as yet unsubdued foes- When Hulagu, 
after Mangu's death, was ready to return to the kimlcai in 
Mongolia, he bad no Sabutai to advise him to take any such 
prccaurionary measuieSi and he therefore paid dearly for his 
desire to obey the law of the Yasak. He left his general Ket- 
Buka with an army in conquered Syria, on the frontier of 
Egypt, to which he had sent a demand for submissioo; but as 
soon as he reached Tabriz, befoi^ bus main forces had l>eeTi 
distributed throughout the various countries of Western Asia, 
be was assailed by the news that biis Syrian army had been 
annihilated by Kutu2, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, whose 
forces had inundated Syria. Thus compelled to abandon the 
idea of revisiring Mongolia and taking part in the settlement 
of aifrdn ihcrc, he set forth on a new campaign for the conquest 
of Syria. 


11 

Although to Hulagu thri blow was no less sudden that it 
was unexpected, it proved no Ibs disconcerring to the whole 
of Western Asia. His last advance, the destruction of the Callpha^* 
the Mongol conquest of Mesopotamia and Syria, aroused con¬ 
sternation in the M^lem w^orld. The dnonicler Ibn-el-Ethk 
writes r "'Sincx the birth of the Prophet* Islam has never had 
such sorrows to bear. On the one band we w^messed the 
devastations ivrought by the Tartars in Azerbaijan, Irak, and 
Syria; on the other band a second enemy, the Franks, were on 
the point of invading Egypt^ aud the Moslems had no power 

M 
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to withstaTEtl them. The rest of ihe Empire of Islam was iti 
danger of absolute destruction/^ Ic seemed as if the last hour 
had struck. All the faidiful believed that the end of the world 
ruiast be iimnmcnL This Mongolian Khan bad done what no 
one else had dared since ihe days of the Prophet, having laid 
impious hands upon the sacred person of the C^ph- Not merely 
had Hulagti destroyed the CahphatCp but had bad the Cabph 
trampled to death by the hoo6 of his riders. Yet no pinnsbmenc 
had come from Heaven^ no chitndcrholt had struck him nor 
had the earth opened to swallow the miscreant. 

After this, he could venture anything. No one believed that 
Egypt^ the last refuge where the fugitives from territories ranging 
from Turkestan to Syria had forgathered, could find strength 
or courage to resist the terrible Mongols, the Scourge of God. 
AD who could do so fled farther on, deep into Africa, or along 
the coast towards Tunis. Fear and horror, the deliberately 
utilised accessories of Mongolian tactics, ran before them like 
an advance-guard to paralyse the next victim^ But on tliis 
occasion^ wEcre the Mamelukes ot Egypt wTre concerned, the 
tactics failed for once. 

The MamelukeSr slaves whom the Egyptian Sultans had 
bought in all the slavc^markcts of Western Asia and trained for 
war purposes to form a devotnd body’^-guard, had, in course of 
time* become the most foiruidable power in die near East. They 
repelled the crusaders* attacks on Egypt, devastated Palestine 
with fire and sword, conquered the Syrian princes* and* from 
having been slaves, became die rulers of rulers. The Mameluke 
Emirs reigned in the name of the Sultans* deposed them and 
murdered them wfren they felt indined' and when Hulagu^ 
after taking Bagdad, overran Mesopotamia and Syria, the 
energetic Mameluke Ernie Kutitz employed the Mongolian 
peril as a pretext for ascending the throne of Egypt in place 
of the heir to the Sultanate, wEo was a minor* When re¬ 
proached by other Emirs^ who favoured the old d^Tiasty, be 
rejoined: **My one desire is to expel the Mongols* Wotdd 
diat be possible without a leader It is quite true that his 
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main cndcavoors were direaed to piepaiaiion for tbe great 
struggle. 

He had Huhgu^s envoys, setic to demand his submisnoD, 
executed* each of them in a dUferent quarter of Cairo, to 
stuuulate ail to ruthless struggle, for it was the invariahlc custom 
of the Mougoh to extermiriate the inhabitants of a to^Ti where 
one of their envoys had been murdered. By a poll-tax, by con¬ 
fiscating entire fommes, and by sdaing jewels, he provided 
funds for the campaign; enlisted the Khwarizmian, Turcoman. 
Arab, and Syrian refugees under his banner; had every man 
capable of bearing arms enrolled in his army (those who hid 
from the recruiters were, when discovered^ publicly bastinadoed); 
and thus got together an army of 120,000 whose nucleus was 
formed by the Mamdukes themselves, under their leader Bibars, 
whose name was dreaded throughout the East, 

Bibars, a Kuman, who in boyhood had certainly fought under 
the Mongols, been taken prisoner by the Moslems^ and sold in 
Damascus for eight hundred drachmas to one of the Mamduke 
Emirs, had distinguished himself by his valour^ his skill in 
archcry, and his admirable generalship. As colonel of the Cairene 
Mamelukes he had trained them in the Mongolian art of war, 
having thus, while still quite young, gained a victory over the 
conjoined armies of the ftanks and the Syrians. This had gready 
coutributed to his renown. He it was who new stimulated 
Kumz to resist, inducing him, as soon as spies brought the news 
that Hulagu had icfr for Mongolia to attend the kii^tai, instead 
of awaiting a Mougolkn onslaught, to invade Syria which 
was under Mongol occupation^ This was an unheard of act of 
boldness, 

Xec-Biika, Huiagu’s general» was according ro one chtouicler 
in command of 30,000 Mongols, while another declares hini 
to have had no more than 10,000 men. Nevertheless, he made 
ready for tlie fray. At Goliath Wells, near Ain-Jalat, westward 
of the Jordan, a decisive battle was fought. So immense was 
the terror mspired by the Mongols and so irresistible was their 
onslaught* that the greatly superior Egyptian army retired. 
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^pparcndy defeated. But Bibars had borrowed a uicL from the 
Mongols, and, at the head of Hs Mamelukes, had ambushed 
himself in the rear of the Egyprian army. From chb ambushp 
he flung himself on the pursuerSp and thus decided die vicrory. 

The cSect of the Mongol defeat was overwhelming. Three 
decades after the death of jenghk Khan had come the first 
check to their career of triumphs. The ddings spread like wild¬ 
fire, At length the Mohammedans had inflicted a signal defeat 
on the reputedly invindble Mongols, and had skin their 
commander. The remnant of the Tartar army fled bey^ond the 
Euphrates. 

Tbe Moslems of Syria rejoiced. In die towns, the inhabiemts 
turned upon the Chrisdans, who had been protected by the 
Mongols^ and began to plunder and to slay. Once more the 
Syrian principalities became dependencies of Egypt, Mameluke 
Emirs t^ing installed as viceroys. Kutuz gave extravagant 
and bestowed high digniries upon his adhercnts--ovcrlookirig 
only Bibars* whose generalship and boldness had won the 
victory. 

Bibars had expected to be appointed governor of Aleppo as 
a reward, but die Sultan considered him too ambidous, too 
arrogant, and thought this promotion would be dangerous. 
Kutuz, however, made a mistake in sUghting the K-uman. Bibars 
hatched a conspiracy, and, on the way back to Egypti when 
die inhabitants of Cairo were preparing a great f^dvai of recep- 
dou for the liberator and saviour of blam^ he fell upon the 
Sultan and slew him. The Mamelukes, who idolised their coura¬ 
geous leader and boldest warrior, considered Bibars the most 
fitting candidate for the now vacant throne; and the populace 
of Cairo, which had thronged the streets to acclaim Kutuz the 
victorious, unexpectedly heard the criers in the markets and 
squarics proclaiming: **Ohp People, pray for divine grace to 
the soul of Kurua, and beseech Allah to grant long life to your 
new Sultan MaJik-al-Zahir, Eibars die Conqueror." 

Violent, f^thkss^ crafty though be was, and the murderer of 
two Suluns, Bibars proved in &ct the saviour of kkm. He was. 
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perlupSj the only mm 10 Egypt to be under no illitsjon is 10 
the actiulidcs of power* and \vm not inclined to over-esrimatc 
the importance of his victory over the httlc frontier army of 
Hulagu. It was plain to him that the great struggle was still to 
conie^ so he had Damascus evacuated and all the women and 
children sent away from Northern Syria that more supplies 
might be ayailabtc for his soldien. The grass^lands surrounding 
Aleppo were set on fire, and all the country from Aleppo to 
Mesopotamia was laid waste^ the bushes being burned and the 
trees felled* thus depriving the Mongolian horses of fodder^ 
and their riders of shade and fuel, of shelter and die dmbci 
which they might have used for iniproving their equipment. 

Being no less able as a diplomatist and far-seeing as a ruler 
than he w^as skilful as a general, while these preparations were 
going on he drew the utmost possible advantage from the extant 
situation^ He fortified his position by installmg a relative of die 
murdered Caliph of Bagdad as incumbent of a new caliphate 
at his court- This new Caliph announced Bibars^ supremacy' 
over all the lands of Islam and over all the countries which Allah 
would, in due time, free from the rule of the infidel By 
these means the usurper was promoted to become legitimate 
Saltan of Eg)"pt and Syria. Then, in every province, homage 
was sworn to the Caliph, Bibars^ capital Cairo thi^ becoming 
a new centre of Islam. Bong now rightful Sultan^ Lord of all 
the Moslems, and ptocccror of the Caliph^ bo felt that the time 
was ripe for an attempt to win the mighriest of possible allies, 
ihc Mongolian Bcrckc, Khan of the Golden Horde. For Bcrcke 
w'as the first Mongol ruler to espouse the Mohammedan 
faith. 


[I! 

While Batu was sdll alive, his brother Berekc 5 fief lay in 
the region of the Caucasus. Through this dom^ led the road 
from Dcrbcnt, on the western ^onc of the Caspian, into the 
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cealm of the Golden Horde. This was one of the most important 
trade routes from M^potamia and Iran. The commerce was 
wholly in the hands of Mohammedan merchants^ and Bereke 
was quick to seize his advantage- After'his conversion to Islanir 
all the caravans were eager to traverse the horde of the Khan 
who had joined the faithful, and his wealth and importance 
swelled so mighdiy that Batu commanded him to settle down 
somewhere farther north on the Kirghiz steppes between 
Mongolia and the Volga, and forbade the merchants to visit 
hint. But when Bereke succeeded to the Khanate, his Moham¬ 
medanism did not hinder him from protecting Christian 
merchants as well (the two elder Polos had visited him on their 
way &om Constantinople); and he even commanded the 
cstilishment of a Russian bishopric at Sarah He was a typical 
Mongolian in his tolerance of any creed that did not run counter 
to his interests. 

But these interests were threatened by Hulagu^s conquests 
on his southern bonder, for he would have been glad to extend 
his power atxoss the Caucasus into the centres of Mohammedan 
civi^adon. As long as Mangu was alive, Hulagu's conquests 
were effected in the name of the Khakan, and Bereke found it 
necessary to do mote than accept diem, for he was actually 
compelled to provide a force of auxiliaries. But after the death 
of his cousin Mangu, the situadon changed. Bereke was now the 
eldest of the Jetighizidcs, and tried to check Hulagu's conquests 
by repeated intervendon, and by complrints diac the Dkhan 
was too cruel to the Moslems. At length he withdrew his auxiliary 
corps, and that part of the force which was in Syria went over to 
the Egyptians. 

Bibais was quick to avail himself of the opportunity. He 
received Bcrcke’s Mongols with doc honour, providing them 
with remounts, dothing, and food. Their leaders were made 
Emirs; some of the privates were persuaded to join the Mameluke 
guard; and he seized his chance of sending an embassy to the 
Khan of the Golden Horde. 

Thb embassy brought splendid gifb to Bereke, the most 
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costly dungs to be found in the £asL There was a throne of 
carved ebony and ivoty; there were magnificent praying- 
carpets^ amains, cushions; woollen saddlo-cloths, silver torch- 
holders; Damascus swords with silver hilts; rare musical 
ments, enamel lamps, Black eunuchs^ lovely girls, swift mulcSt 
dromedaries with their saddles and other gear, giraffes, wild 
asses^ and monkeys were brought to SaraL Most predous of alh 
die envoys presented Bereke with a copy of the Koran penned 
by the Calipffs own band,^ and a curhan which one of the 
Mameluke offeers had worn whenp in Bereke*s name, he made 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

In a letter brought by the envoys^ Bihars described HixUgu^s 
campaign of conquest as a war of extermination against Islam. 
The murder of the Caliph at Bagdad and the caking of chc dty 
had deprived the Mohammedan world of its spiritual head and 
of Its Temporal centre — and all this had been done with a special 
animus against Bereke, the Mohammedan Khan. Then Bibars 
armoimced the re-establishmenc of the Cakphato: and^ in con¬ 
clusion, he told Bereke that, by his command* his own name 
and Bereke's would be mentioaed daily in the prayers of the 
Moslems. The whole character of die embassy was most cleverly 
devised; it was the homage paid by a Sultan bom in the land 
of the Kunians to the ruL^ of this land* and at the same time 
it was an offer of amity and alliance ftom one Moslem sovereign 
to another. 

It achieved its end perfectly. For the first rime identity of 
faith triumphed over kinship by blood; for the first time a 
Mongolian ruler decided to protect a foreign nation against 
another Mongolian Khan. Wheti* a year and. a half after the 
defeat at Aui-Jalat* Hulagu had reassembled his forces* and 
was ready to cake the field for a campaign o f vengeance against 
the Mameluke Sultan whom he wished to drive out of Syria 
and out of Egypt as well, Bereke 5 troops were under arms in 
Caucasia ready to invade the DkhWs realm. "'In the winter of 
izfia, when the Almighty Goldsmith had covered the river 
of Detbent with silver plates and King Winter the Furrier had 
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clothed the hills and the heathknds with ermine, when the 
river to the depth of a spear was frozen as iiard as stone, an army 
of Mongols under the command of Bercke Khan—filthy as 
demons, devils for savagery, and numerous as the falling rain¬ 
drops—rolled in waves acro» the frozen river with the speed 
of the wind and of fire. The ratthng of their chariots and the 
clashing of their horses’ hoofi were like thunder and lightning. 
With their wrath in full Same, they advanced,” writes Vassaf, 
die chronicler. And Hulagu, instead of mai^iiug soudi-westward 
against the Mamelukes, had to march northward against men 
of his own blood. 

At the very time when Kuhlai’s Mongols were making war 
upon the Mongols of Arik-Buka in the border regions of the 
Gobi Desert, Hulagu's Mongols were fighting chose of Berdce. 
Throughout the whole broach of Asia, Mongol was arrayed 
against Mongol, Jeogliizide against Jeoghizide. 

Jenghiz Khan's iron will had made a nation out of nothing, 
had metamorphosed loose aggregates of nomads inio the 
best disciplined army of the chirtcentb century, had trans formed 
savage warriors into the most dbdnguished commanders and 
Strategists in the world. It was his will which had shattered 
twenty realms, had overrun mconceivahle areas, bridged the 
largest of the continents, and convened herdsmen of the steppes 
into rulers of all the peoples and all the civilisations. In only 
one respect had this will faded to achieve its purpose. Jenghiz 
could not alter the character of his Mongols. Fratricidal warfare 
had prevailed for ages in Mongolia, d^ipadng the forces of 
the country; now it prevailed over the whole Asiatic continent. 
It was not the losses sustained in unceasing campai^ of conquest, 
it was not the extension of the Mongolian people undl it sptead 
thinly over such vast spaces, which had undermined its energies, 
It had become steadily greater and greater, and in these vast 
spaces its numbers had been many times multiplied. The weak 
spot was internal dissension. This tt was chat svrecked Jenghiz 
Khan’s work. 

Futile had been his exhortations to unity, vain had been 
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his parables of die arrows and of the snake with many heads 
which, on his death-bedp he related to his sons; vain^ coOp had 
been die law of the Yasakp to die effect chat everything which 
impaired the central authority shoedd be an offence punishable 
with death. For one generation only was unity maintained, 
chough he had believed it cemented for a thousand years. 
Already in the second generadon unceasing quairek began. 
Theftp poisoning, assassination by violence had again become 
daily inddents as among the nomad chiefs before the time of 
Jenghiz Khan, until open war broke out between the sons of 
bis four sons, and at length, in each fragment of the Empire, a 
ruler could only ascend the throne over the corpses of other 
aspirants. 


IV 

After gainmg the victory over Arik-Buka^ Kublai was able 
to put an end to the war ber%^cen the two western Khanates; 
but although both Bercke and Hnkgu had recognised him as 
Khakan, it was not his mere word of power which stopped 
the annua! winter combats berween the rivals. Kublai sent an 
army of 30.000 Mongol warriors to Hulagu's aid, whereupon 
Bercke abandoned his attempt to extend hri dominion south¬ 
ward from Derbenc, 

In rwD generations, the posidon of the Khakan had been 
modified. Jenghiz Khan was Ssuru-Bogdo, die God-sent; and 
his word was Heaven's will. His successors retained the title, 
hut they were only sovereigns elected by the kurilcai^ and uld* 
mately the legal elecdons passed into abeyance* Jenghiz Khan 
had regarded die rule of the nomads over the dvilised nadons 
as a God-given destiny. Though he would rum their dvilisadon 
to account, he would do so without himself undergoing any 
alteration; and he tolerated all religions because all were mdifferent 
to him. His successors adopted the dvilisadon of die conquered 
peoples; in accordance with dicir own mental leanings, influenced 
by their wives, or to gain advantagCp they preferred this or that 
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religion, proclaimed themselves converts^ and each of them, 
whether Mohammedan, Nestorian, or Buddhist, regarded 
Shamanism with contempt. How could Beteke, a Moslem, 
possibly look upon the words of Kublai the Khakan as the will 
of All^? How coultl the later Ilkhans, when Kublai and bis 
soccessois were converted to Buddhism, believe them to be 
Ssocu-Bogdo. the God-sent« The decrees of the Khakan were 
only respected when they did not conflict with their own 
incercsts, or when he could make them respected by foice. 

The Rhakan's sphere of influence had been transposed by the 
removal of the capital from Karakorum to Peking. Rublai's 
aim had been to unite the centre of power widi the centre of 
civilisation; but in substance he had traitsferred the axis of empire 
eastward to the periphery. When the original tribal honx of 
the Mongols became an unimportant province of the Chinese 
Empire, the centre of gravity had shifted, and the lands of the 
West, with diflerent civiUsadons from the Chinese and a different 
history, were thrust into the far distance. The diflcrertccs that 
arose between the western Rhanates could not be subordinated 
to the interests of a united empire with its capital m China. 

There was a rift in the mighty empire. The thought of a 
Mongohan unity bridging aU opposition had lost its power. 
Although the trend' towards expansioii and conquest persisted 
in all parts of the vast realm, the Mongolian nimbus had 
vanished. The three parts of the empire had to live their own 
lives, CO conduct chdr own wars, and had dicitforc descended 
to the level of ordinary great powers. They vverc compelled to 
study the arts of policy, to cultivate alliances, to reckon with 
the peculiarities of conquered populations. Henceforward each 
of the three great Mongolian khanates had a history of its own. 


CHAPTER XXll 


THE REALM OF THE ILKHANS 


I 

T he fate of the realm of the llkham wa$ decided by its 
enemy, Islam. As soon as Bibars the M^duke Sultan and 
Bereke the Khan of the Golden Horde had come to an 
understanding, Hulagu and his successors were faced by Moham¬ 
medans on aU their frontiers, on the Euphrac^. in the Caucasus, 
and on the Oxus* The followers of the Prophet surrounded the 
domain and paralysed its energies. Any success on one border 
was more chan undone by increased pressure on the others, and 
superadded was the stubborn resistance of the Moslem subjects 
of the Uhhans — which from time to time passed from the passive 
form to the aedve form of revolt* 

while Htilagu was warding off Bercke^s invasion m the norths 
Sultan Bibars completed the organisation of his Mameluke 
army after the Mongolian model. He could crust this armyt 
which was strongly disciplined and admirably trained^ composed 
of men who had been brou^t together from immense distances 
and whose only home was now the barrack or the camp, so 
that they were bound together by like prospects and an ex¬ 
ceptionally vigorous esprit de corps. It finished the reconqui^ 
of Syria, thus occupying what had been the Mediterranean 
border of the Western Asiadc Khanate. Tlus was firmly held 
in Egyptian grip, and the Mamelukes were already reaching 
out into Asia Minor, and threatening Armenian towns. 

By the dme when Hulagu was ready to take the field against 
Bibars^ it was too late, for he had to face an enemy nowise hk 
inferior. Every troop of the Egypdan forces contained Mon¬ 
golian mstmeton scnc by the Golden Horde* The dream of 
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the conquest and subjugation of Egypt was over. The struggles 
which now wmt on csonccmed only the possession of this or 
that fragment of Syria, this or that town. The empire of the 
Ukhans was confined within fixed frontiers. An end had come 
to the expansile tendency of all previous Mongolian rcdins— 
the tendency which had condnually reanimated their energies. 

The Ukhans were the first Mongolian rulers who could not 
conquer their enemies with unaided strength, and therefore 
were forced to seek allies. In the conquest of Western Asia they 
had, following their usual rule, relied upon elements of the 
populadon hostile to the ruling classes. These were the Nestorian 
Christians. Also there had developed a measure of friendship 
between them and the Christian vassal realms of Asia Minor — 
the Armenians, for instance. It was natutal, therefore, that they 
should seek allies in the Christian West, in the supreme head 
of Christendom, the Pope, who, as their Armenian friends 
informed them, had for centuries been sending European armies 
ag&msc Egypu 

Hulagu s son and successor Abaha was the first Ukhan to 
dispatch an embassy to the Pope, and his message had a very 
different ring from Kuyuk’s or Mango’s arrogant demands for 
submission. Me proposed to His Holiness an alliance against 
Egypt. That country was to be attacked from two side, by 
the Mongols and the Crusaders, and could then be annUuUted. 
The plan was unquestionably practicable. The Pope gave it a 
favourable hearing and sent the envoys farther afidd, to France, 
England, and Spain. They secured a certain measure of success. 
Louis of France {later canonised). James of Aragon, two English 
princes, and Charles of Anjou (who, after the death of the last 
of the Hohenstanfens, became King of Sicily), declared themselves 
ready for a new crusade. 

But the Mamduke Sultan Bibars was too skilful a diplomatist 
not to recognise and guard against the danger that threatened. 
After taking Antioch. Jaffa, Belfort, and a number of other 
strongholds from the French in Syria, be thought it advisable 
to come to an undeistanding with the Christian powers of the 
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Wcit; 2nd — since the transcondnentd routes of conimcrce 
were not yet opened, and the trade witlt Egypt (especially the 
spice tradcj which went through Egyptian ports) wa$ one of 
the greatest sources of wealth for the Mediterranean powers— 
he found it easy to win over Venice and Sicily. The uvo nearest 
Medirerranean powers had no further interest in the overthrow 
of the Manielukc realm, and tried to give a new turn to the 
Crusade. Venice vL-ould have been glad to have another smack 
at Byzannujii, which was friendly to Genoa; but Michael 
Paleologus, Emperor of Byzandum, had also taken time by the 
forelock and safeguarded himself in dl dircctinns. One of his 
daughters was wife of the llkhan; another was married to Nogai, 
the mighty viceroy of the Khan of the Golden Horde* who held 
sway over the South Russian steppes and the Balkans; wMe 
with BibaiSi Michael was united by a treaty of friendship which 
gave the Mamduke Sultan free transit through Byzantium for 
slaves from the Crimea—one of the main oentres of the slave 
trade. Venice had her setdements in ail three realms* would have 
been most unwilling to quarrel with any of them* and therefore 
had no objections ’when Charles of Anjou wanted to divert die 
Crusade to his own ends. The Bey of Tunis*was in debt to him 
for tribute, and he managed to secure that the campaign should 
be primarily directed against Tunis* The attack on tLc MameJuke 
Empire* which had been planned ro be simultaneous* never 
took place. The crusading amiiy was smitten by pestilence during 
the siege of Tunis. King Louis of France died, and his death 
ended die era of the Crusades. Ear from being dstroyed* Egypt 
had now leisure to wrest from the crusaders their last positions 
in the Holy Laud. 

After the failure of the attempt at an alliance, Hulagu's second 
son, Tagudar, tried a new way. He went over to Islam, adopted 
the name of Ahmed, and ivanted to make peace with the 
Mohamn’iedan world. But Egypt was by no means inclined, 
for the sake of a converted Khan, to renounce the possibility 
of further conquests in Aria Minor ; and even though the Modem 
population of Western Asia was jubilant on account of Tagudar s 
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conversion, the other princes of the house of Hdagu were not 
in accord with the policy o f the third Ukhan, which estranged 
them from their natural allies, the oriental Cfarisdans, and led 
CO the persecution {in order to secure the approval of despised 
townsmen) of those Mongolian ebjeftains who had remained 
true to their ancestral faith, Abaka's son Argun complained 
to Kublai that his unde Ahmed “had abandoned the ways of 
their fotefathers, and had accepted the law of the Arabs’*; 
and the disapproval of the Khakan still meant so much in 
the realm of the llkhans that ten Mongolian princes and sixty 
generals joined Argun in a revolt. Ahmed was defeated and 
killed. 

Aegun revived die idea of an alliance with the West, and 
envoys from the Ilkhans once more visited furopean courts. 
He promised the Christians the Holy Land, and declared that 
as soon as they had conquered Jerusalem he would have himself 
bapdsed there. The Pope sent the envoys on to Philip the Fair 
of France and to Edward 1 of England. But the mission was 
fruidcss. Western Europe was no longer interested in crusading 
adventures. It failed to recognise that here was a great oriental 
potentate odcring assistance for the achievement of an aim for 
which Europe had vainly been fighting for two centuries; nor 
did anyone in Europe seem to understand how important the 
disintegration of Islam would be for the whole future develop¬ 
ment of the western condnent. The great opportunity was 
missed. The upshot was that, while Europe was whoUy concerned 
with its own quarrels, dmc was given to Islam for the le^ 
consolidation of its forces, and the path was smoothed for the 
subsequent conquest of Constantinople. 


n 

By this date, towards the dose of the thirteenth century, the 
Mongols of Wesnem Asia had long since lost the savage and 
futhiess lust for conquest which had inspired their forefathers. 
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The had become civilised nders, building towns, 

piomodng commerce, cultivating the sciences and the aits. 
They li ked to surround themselves with scholars, to build 
observatories and schools, to be alchemists who were in search 
of the Philosophers^ Stone and were studying the secrets of 
nature. 

Nevertheless they and their Mongol warriors remained aliens 
in the land, nourished by consuming and exploiting the energies 
of the people. They were a warrior caste, habituated to batde 
and plunder. When their empire had acquired fixed boundaries, 
beyond which they could not seek loot from new and ever 
new enemies, they compelled their subjects to hand over to 
them without return all that contributed to an easy and com¬ 
fortable life. “They taxed the craftsmen who worked in the 
towns and villages, they taxed the fishermen who drew suste-- 
nance from the lakes and the rivers, they taxed the mines and the 
dyeworks and the weaving establishments.” complains a 
chronicler. Poll-taxes, taxes on industry and other occupations, 
ra ves on catde. were a heavy burden upon the land; each new 
viricT distjovered some fi^ source of income to gratify 
the extravagant tastes of the Kljan, Even worse than these 
legally prescribed taxes were the tllcgitimaie exactions of the 
viceroys, the farmers of the revenue, and the commandants of 
the troops. 

Being fully occupied by gendemanfy amusements, by battle 
and hunting, by festivals, and by the repression of perpetual 
revolts, the Xh^ had no rime to bother themselves about the 
work of government, and left such matters to their favourites. 
There was a very rapid succession of occupants to the throne. 
During the three decades after the death of Hulagu there were 
no less than five likhans, who died of poison, of the illnesses 
that resulted from alcoholism or other excesses, or simply 
riu'ough murder. Meanwhile the power of the chieftains who 
ruled the provinces as Emirs and viceroys was tx^nrinually 
growing. These short-lived Khans could not take long views. 
They W to get speedily to work if they wished to make a 
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name for themsdivefp and since tbh could no longer bo acliievcd 
by conquesCp it inusc be achieved by the glory and splendaur 
of thdr courts* or by the buildiog of peaces and mosques. 
Cities sprang up Kkc miisbrooim m honour of the ruling Kdian, 
most of chein remaining t m finishedi and falling speedily into 
decay* Amii« of handicraftsmen would be assembled for the 
purpose, the industrial populanon of neighbouring dries being 
transferred—then the Khan would perish, and of the intended 
glory nothing would remain but a heap of ruins. At length such 
mined cities surrounded by land which had gone out of culriva- 
tion stretched in an almost uninterrupted chain from the Oxus 
into the Syrian Desert. There were many towns, but scarcely 
one house in ten was inhabitecL Large sums were thus squandered, 
and in their need for money the Khans would grant anything 
to favourites wbo would hdp them “to raise the wind"* The 
dironiclei writes: "Whoever corns to them bringing gifts 
secures the office that he covets^ no matter whether he be fitted 
CO hold it or not.” The results of this system were a brilliant 
court and an impoverished populariou; a blossoming of arc* 
science, literature* and architecture, but the pauperisation of 
the country. 

One of the Ilkhans* Kaikhatu, aspired to outclass the fame of 
Ogatai as the most magnanimous and libera] of mien, and there¬ 
fore squandered all his revenues, all the tribute and gifts he 
received, upon his mistresses, his courtiers, and hh office, 
so that, ere long, his treasury was empty. In order to re fi ll it* 
someone was struck by the bright thought of printing paper 
money after the Chinese fashion. It was to be issued in Tabriz, 
the capital, but dicn it was thought desirable to establish a 
note-bank in every province. The use of coined money was 
prohibited, and the Khan was assured that as soon as the paper 
money passed into drcularion poverty would be unknown 
throughout the realm. In advance the poets lavished praises on 
him and his great deed. 

September 12, 1294, was the memorabk day on which the 
first issue of paper money took place in Tabriz. Criers were 
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seDt dirougb the streets to aiinouncc that anyone who refused to 
accept iCj anyone who should buy or sell except for paper money* 
and anyone w'ho failed to bring such coin as he had to the bank 
and exchange it there for paper money, would be put to death. 
The notes bore the pious utterance: *^There is no God but ALlah^ 
and Mohammed is His Prophet.” Also the name of the Kharii 
a specification of the value, and the statement that anyone who 
should counterfeit the notes would be put to death with his 
wives and children and that die whole of his property would 
be confiscated. 

For a week tbc commands were obeyed, lest punishment 
should befall. Then the shops and the markets were empty; 
there was nothing more to be bought in the town; and the 
people began to run aw^ay. The faminMrricken citizens raided 
and phindered the gardens of the environs. When, one day, 
the ^an rode through the bazaar and expressed his wonder 
that no one was buying or selling and the shops were closed, 
the vizier who had introduced the new paper mone^^ infottrLed 
hitn that one of the elders of the city had died, and that it was 
an old custom among die burghers to close the bazaar on such 
occasions. Next Friday, loud lamcntadotis were urtered in the 
mosques, and the troops had to be called out to restrain the 
populace from excesses. Sellers were asking for a hone worth 
seven-and-a-4ialf gold pieces a hundred rimes as much in inflated 
paper currency* 

After several attempts had been made upon die lives of the 
vizier and other high ofHckh, a decree w as issued that the more 
immediate necessaries of life could be paid for m hard cadi; 
then this privilege was extended to other goods; and after two 
monthsp during which trade had been stagmnt and the shops 
empty, because no trader offered anything for sale, the paper 
cumcncy vanlsbcd for ever, leaving no trace bej^ond lam¬ 
poons deriding the innovation and the whcacres who had de¬ 
vised it. 

Only one province, which was ruled by Prince Ghazan 
(Hulagu'i great-grandson) as viceroy, was spared the blessing 
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of paper money . When the paper and the presses were brought 
CO him for his use^ he sent a message to the llkhan ^ his tmcle* 
to the effect that in that part of the country the climate 
was very damp, and that if he should piinc banknotes as 
directed they w^ould soon become no thicker than a cobweb. 
He ordered the paper and the presses to be committed to the 
flames. 

After a time this same Ghazan became the seventh llkhanp in 
whom the mucb-afflictcd country at length secured an able and 
vigorous ruler. 


m 

Since Ahmed had paid with hk Ufe for his ill’-concdvcd 
attempt to come to terms with Islam, only ten years had elapsed^ 
but conditions throughout the country had completely altered. 
More and more Mohammedans had risen to commanding posi¬ 
tions^ more and more of the Mongol nobles had gone over to 
the faith of the Prophet; the relations with Ghina^ die realm of 
the Khakan, had grown progressively less indmarc; and while 
the other chieftains, split into numerous tribes, were at odds 
with one another, the Mohammedans stuck togethcft so that 
they formed one of the strongest parties in the State and 
could furthermore count upon the support of the native popu- 
lation and the imams. This Mohammedan party ralhed around 
Ghazan, induced him to become a Moslem, and raised him to 
tbc throne. The first four years of his reign were occupied in 
the persecution of the Christiaju and the Jews and the destruction 
of churches and synagogues; but as soon as his authority was 
sufficiendy established, he returned to the tradidonal Mongolian 
policy of toierarion in religious matters. An edict commanded 
all his subjects to live at peace one with another* and forbade 
the great to oppress underliugs. When be learned that in one 
district the troops Jiad been disorderly, he had the non-com- 
mtssioned officers bastinadoed and adiuinistcrcd harsh reproofi 
to the generals. "I am enraged at your plundering the inhabit^ 
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ants,” he ' "But what were you about when you slaughtered 
the cattle md trampled the crops i I suppose you thought you 
could come to me and ask me for food i If you did so, [ should 
only punish you/* 

Under Ghazan the regime of die emirs and viziers came to 
an end. He ruled in person, receiving embassies and supervising 
the administration. Since» after the manner of the Mongols, be 
was a heavy drinker* he forbade his oHidals and fHends to talk 
to him about businc^ on festal occasions, or to voice any 
suspicions at such tunes. 

To check illegal exactions* hr commanded that m every com¬ 
mune the taxes to be raised should be specified by the govemof 
in the presence of the cadis, emirs, and imams, and that then, 
graven on wood, stone, copper, or iron, a uodee of what had 
been decided should be posc^ in front of the mosques and other 
public buddings. 

As regards uncultivated land* be decreed that it should belong 
to anyone willing to dll it. Whoever should bring land under 
coldvatioD would be exempt fiom taxadon for the first few years* 
and should aftetw'ards be taxed in accordance with the fertility 
of his farm. Should the original owner turn up and prove hb 
rights, the State Tvould pay him half of the taxeSt while the one 
who was actually fanning the land would retain the fruits of 
his labour, Ghazan promoted land development by an irrigadon 
system and the buUding of canals^ he provided the t^ages 
with mosques and baths: he had towns built which became 
important centres of trade; and he fostered the handicrafts. A 
bold warrior, a lover of the arts and sciences, a botanist, a chemist, 
and an astrologer; and, from sheer love of handictafh an able 
smith, turner, and saddler—he restored order and peace in his 
realm, doing so mainly in typical Mongolian ways» Rashid-ud- 
Din, his historiographer and virier, who wrote an extravagant 
eulogy of his master, records, on almost every page of his bio¬ 
graphy, the execution of one high official or another* No less 
harshly than with the officials, did Ghazan deal with his own 
rekdves, with the princes and the generals, who tried to sow 
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dissension in his empire* He simply exterminated them, that no 
one should he left able to fan Ae dames of civil war. 

Although he went over to hhm, and although the coins 
of his realm wcdc the first in the Hthanaco no longer to bear 
the name of tlic Khahan^ he never ceased 6:0m regarding himself 
as defendant and heir of jenghiz Khan. Rashid-ud-Din reports 
chat he was better acquainted than any other Mongol with the 
genealogy of his ancestors and with the names of old and new 
Mongolian chiefbins. As guardian of Mongolian tradition and 
in his desire for peace and order, he did his utmost to rc^tablbh 
Mongolian rule in its pristine and mighty unity* This was done, 
not for his own famc^ nor &om any desire for new conquests^ 
but because he recognised how destructive was fraternal strife- 
That was w’hy he sent embassies to all the other Mongolia 
realms with a proposal that Kubki's grandson Timur should be 
rccogmsed as Xhakan* Although his own. hfedme did tioc 
witness the fiilfihnent of this scheme^ shordy after his death his 
brother and successor Uljaitu was able to write to Philip the 
Fair* King of France* that the fivc-and-forty years" fraternal 
strife between the Mongol realms was over, and that all the 
Mongols w'erc again unified. 

But this unification came too late. The Mongols no longer 
rode from the Desert of Gobi to Hungary* from China to Western 
Asia. Evolution had already transcended the condidous which 
made such an empire possible. The idea of worldK:onqucst+ 
which had been the driving force of that empire, was extinct* 
There w^* indeedp no longer a question or a possibility of joint 
military acfiont for each of these KJianates w^as now too much 
concerned with its own interests. Thus the general recognition 
of the Khahan was a incrc fbmialicy, a sign that the various 
Khans considered it more ad\™tagcous for them to keep the 
peace with one another for a dmc. and thus to encourage the 
caravan trade* 

All the satne* Ghazan’s wise govemuicnt during the nine years 
of his reign made an undisturbed twelve-years’ reigti possible 
for his brother Uljairu, But this successor* being a vvealding. 
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allowed the cliieftains to regain power. The satraps, in dicLr 
provinces, held sway as semi-mdcp«ideiit Khans; and it was 
only by favour of the mighty Emir Chupan^ viceroy of Khorassan* 
thatj afeer Uljaitu^s death, his son Abu-Said was able to ascend 
the throne. It was Emk Chupan who governed despodcatly 
in Abu-Said s name, suppressing the revolts of other governors 
and chieftains with the draconian severity of a Mongol of the 
old school—while at the Khan's court the tinie was spent in 
more "civilised*' amtiscmetits, Abu-Said was fond of playing 
the lute, composed songs, went rowing accompanied by instru¬ 
mentalists and singtfs, imdl, one day, the strict tutelage of the 
^*Mayor of the Palacc^^ became burdensome, and though Abu- 
Said lacked energy to revolt opetdy^ he was able to secure 
Chupan's assassination. 

Thus he destroyed the last vestiges of his own power, Bach 
tribal chief became supreme in his domain, without troubling 
about the orders of the Khan. The integrating force had dis^ 
appeared^ and when Abu-Said, at the age of ihirry'-onc, died 
without male issue (having, it was said, been poisoned by 
Chupan^s pretty daughter w^hoiii he had married), the realm fell 
to pieces. Ghazan's extirpatory methods had destroyed all the 
important descendants of Htilagu, so that there was now no 
one left with sufficient autboriiy to sebe and keep the throne 
of the Ukhans. 

Conquered and compacted by Hulagu, forty years later 
renovated and fortified on Mohammedan lines by Ghazan, 
after thirty-five years more the realm of the tlkhans was the 
first of the subsidiar^^ Mongolian Khanates to be dissolved into 
its constituent parts. Each of the provincia] governors, having 
discovered some obscure descendant of Hukgu, declared this 
person Khati, and, with such a backing, began to mate 
war against his neighbours in the hope of annexing their 
provinces. 

Had there noiv been ruling in China, the land of die Great 
Khan, an energetic man, his commands would doubde^ have 
been sufficient to re-establish order in Western Asia. But the 
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sovereign of China at this Juncture ivas a boy of thirteen dstiacd 
to prove the last £mpcror of the Yuen Dynasty founded by 
Kuhlai. life among hJghly civilised people^ and the adoption 
of their manners and customs^ proved even more destructive 
to the offspring ofJenghiz Khan than thek incessant blood^feuds. 
Civilisation undermined their vital energy. 


CHAFTEB XXlll 


THE YUEN DYNASTY 


I 

U NDER the Mongolian dominion, Chtnai at length 
reunited, attained the climax of her significance in 
the world. She 5i:ood at the centre of world trader 
threads of trafiic and of spirittuJ communion connected her 
with the whole continent* Far in advance of other ianchp she 
became an object of desire for enterprising fordgnciSp and their 
desires were fiilfUled, for Chma opened her doors to everyone. 
Chrisdan bishoprics of various sects^ Italian commerdal settle- 
men cs» colonies of Mohammedan merchants, came into bemg 
in various parts of the realm. Franciscan tHars were bishops of 
Peking; one of diem translated the New Testament and the 
Psalms into Mongolian; the Lamaht hletarcby was built after 
the Roman CathoUc modeL An age of toleration ensued; and 
Peking w^as tlie most mtemadonal city that had ever existed. 

Euc Chinese civilisation* China’s thousand-year-old tradition 
with its elaborate ceremonial its stereotyped modes of life, and 
its symbolism, were disastrous to the Mongolian Emperors as 
soon aSp in place of so ou&tinding a personality as Knbki's^ 
men of average calibre mounted the throne. They had to adapt 
themselves to their environment, to partidpate in a rigid formal¬ 
ism, and, confined in the fetters of a Fai-Eastcm Byzandnismi 
they became the playthings of courdy intrigue. Although, under 
Kublai, they had gone over to Lamaism (the Tibetan variant 
of Buddiibm)f they had to Icam that the acquirement of 
Confudan virtues must be the highest aim of the Emperors* 
and their utmost reward the praises of scholars and poets. 
Timur, Kublai^s gtmdson and successor, paid court to ’"the 
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classics*" by reintroducing a general voicration of Conhidus 
and reopening his temples for worship* Timur was convinced 
that the cultivation of the arts is a sovereign's greatest privilege. 
The Mongolian demand for amusement brought a new note 
into Chmese literature^ hitherto over-serious; and a numberr of 
works of a lighcer kind were written* The novel and the drama 
Nourished afresh- The stringed instruments of the West found 
their way to the Far Bast^ and China learned a new music. A 
carefree life of pleasure began at the Chinese court 

Timur^ nevertheless^ retained the practical instincts of his 
ancestors. He plainly recognised the disdnedon between the 
ideals voiced by the Chinese classical writers and the rcalides 
of life^ and was careftil to purge his offidaldoin. of wrongdoers. 
He cashiered no less than iS^ooo imndarins becauscp al^ough 
almost all of them were Chinese scholars^ they shamelessly ex¬ 
ploited the people instead of practising the virtues they preached. 
He protected the peasants and their firms from his warriors* 
who were mclincd to tread cultivated and uncultivated land 
without distinction beneath the hoofs of their horses and their 
catde; and he sunned hiruself in the gradtude and honour that 
were shown to him. But be was already forgetting that he was 
only the ruler of a warrior caste which had to keep under 
restraint a people one hundred times as numerous as itself a 
people essentially alien and fiindantentally bostilo; so» chough 
quick to banisb officers who had committed the most crifling 
fauIcSp be regarded warlike enterprises as matters of little moment, 
even when they turned out amiss and resulted in the annihilation 
of his armies* Neither he iior his China bothered about these 
uncsscndal matters. Thus he failed to perceive that he was 
entering a dangerous road, which would lead his successors to 
their doom. 

The easy-going life of the Imperial Palace assorted iU with 
the rough Mongolian virtues. When warlifce operadons became 
necessary from dmc to dmc on the borders of his mighty rcalim 
these rude encounters were left 10 persons who were not fitted 
for life at court. On the frondersp therefore, the genuine Mongok 
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fought 2nd ilied, while the Mongols who frequented the neigh- 
bourhood of the impcrLil throne became continually more 
Chinese, drank, gambled, or hun ted, and, in sign of their devodon 
to the things of die spirit, even if their delight m Htcratuie was 
orily feigned, professed that it was their main concern—diat 
and such important matters as the compcddve examinations for 
mandarins of the various degrees. 

Etc long the Emperor was surrounded by an impenetrable 
wall of favourites and courtiers^ who turned to profitable 
account the unceaiing disputes about the succession. Intrigue 
and treachery were rife whenever there was a change in the 
occupant of the chrone. Rival candidates were poisoned or 
otherwise murdered, their adherents were slain or banished, 
and the successfii! aspirant fek anything but secure. The Emperors 
succeeded one another after shorter and shorter reigns (many 
of them, too* dying a non-oatural death) i and, feeting more and 
more estranged from thdr Mongohan home, they relied to an 
increasing extent upon the Chinese. 

Yet the subjugat]^ people never regarded the barbarian rtder 
as an equal. The weaker and more incapable the govermnent 
became, the more did opposirion intend* and the stronger 
did resistance grow. 

The thirrcen-ycar-old boy Toghon-ThnuCp who, four decades 
after Kublai^s death, mounted the throne as his ninth suece^r* 
was no more than the victim of the destiny which had reserved 
for him the role of being last Emperor of the Yuen Dynasty. 
He was absolutely incapable of understanding and consolidating 
his position, in an epoA diaractcrised by the tendency of sub¬ 
terranean hates to erupt. His prime miniscer was a Sinophobc* 
indined to act upon a proposal that dated from jenghiz Khan's 
time—to exterminate the Qunese* Not that he designed to day 
them all, but only those "named Chang, Wang, Liu, Li, and 
Chow"—about nine-tenths of the population. Since this scheme 
W'as impracticablcp he tried to check the ferment by reprisals. 
Prohibition followed prohibition. The Chinese were forbidden 
to wear the various emblems and colours which constituted 
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due badges of secfet societies; dicy were forbidden to learn 
ihc Mongolian tongue; they were not allowed £o bear arms; 
their horses were confiscatecL 

But it was too late for such forcible measures to have a good 
effect. They served merely to mcrcasc the general embitterment, 
and the minister fdl into disgrace^ Under his successors* matters 
went &om had to worse. Terrible natural catastrophes, earth- 
quakesp mighty floods, devastated the land; tamincs occurred; 
and the Pekingese coiirt did not stir a finger lo help. Taxation 
was most oppressive, and banditry became general. 

As soon as the bandits realised that the goverpiTLent was too 
weak to hold them in check, they gave their aedviry a poMdea] 
turn^ to free China from the Mongol yoke^ Open rebellion 
broke out along the Yang-tszc and in the province of Canton. 

It was the south of China which rose^ For several centuries 
the north had had to endure nomadic Invasions and foreign 
rule, and had remained less parricularist* While it assimilated 
the victorious dynasts, in the long run its own character had 
become modified, and its energies had been undermined. Down 
to Knblai's thne* on the other hand, the provinces of the centre 
and the south had never known a foreign yoke. They were the 
national^ the typically Chinese China, the China of the great 
ardsEs aud scholars* the China of commerce and of town Hfe, 
The huge scctlements along: the Yang-tsacp the enormous sea¬ 
ports on the east coast, the towns of Canton and Fu-kieUt lived 
their own lives* undisturbed by the Mongolian attempts at 
centralisation. They would not endure the absolutism of Pekingp 
and nothing but the Mongolian garrisons which occupied all 
the strategic points had managed to restrain them so long from 
rebellion. 

But by now Mongolian prestige had sunk to a very low level. 
The impoverished pea^ts flocked to join the successful 
adventurers and robber chieftains who offered them chances 
of plunder; and even though the Mongolian garrisons could 
suppress a rising here and thcrcp the flames always broke out 
somewhere ebe. In this struggle the Chinese turned to account 
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their capacity for forniitig sects and secret societies; and soon 
the Mongols had been driven one of whole provmccs. 

It became plain, however, that there was neither organbadon 
nor unified leadership of this revolt* for the bandit chiefs began 
to struggle one with another for power. They called diemsclvcs 
governors, princes, even emperors* plundering and burning 
recklessly, until complete anarchy ensued 

But at this moment, which ofTered the Mongols a last chance 
of oonsohdating their power anew* disputes broke out at court. 
One of the Emperor^s sons had a quarrel with the prime minister, 
and the troops which had been summoned from Mongolia to 
fight the rebels fought instead beneath the walk of Peking on 
behalf of one party or the otlier. 

Thus matters went on for a decade. The Emperor, in his 
palace* amused himself by inaugurating a ballet of sixteen 
dancing-girls and an orchestra of eleven musidans. who played 
a dance in honour of Buddha. He had a dragon-ship made which 
sailed about the waters of his park, and, while in motion^ ncNdded 
its head, wagged its taH. and paddled with its feet. He hardly 
knew that the rebels had already deprived hini of the whole 
of South China. However, when he did at length leam it, he 
commanded that thdr progress should be stayed at the Yang- 
tszc, but the order came too lace, for in Chu Yuen-chang the 
rebels had found a leader. 

The son of a poor countryman, and, being of delicate con- 
stitudon^ educated to become a Buddhist priest, he ^oon left 
the cloister and joined one of the robber bands as a private. 
Being a man of much intelligence, Chu YuetKhang speedily 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant and then to that of captain, 
finally he b(5camc leader of the whole band^ Soon his reputation 
was firmly established, and, since he kept hk men under disdpluic 
and did not allow theni to pillage in the provinces and towns 
he conquered, he secured on all hands the support of the peasants 
and merchants^ and his power steadily grew^ At length he 
got control of Nanking, and [here established a regular govem- 
inent In view of the anardiy which generally prevailed, this 
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was a great achievementp which immediately bore cjcccUenr 
fruit. All the rawns along die Yang-tsze were glad to open 
their gates to him, hoping chat, under his protccdon, they 
would avoid the miserfes of civil ^var. 

From Nanking he began a cainpaign against the ocher bandit 
leaders, which lasted for anodier five years. By that time, 
Chu Yuen-^hang had the whole tetriiory of the somedme 
Sung Empire under his authority, and ventured to ujidcmke 
the conquest of the north. He issued a prodaxnadon summoning 
the Chinese to rise against the Mongols, It opened with the 
words ^ 

*'These barbarians arc created to obey and not to command a 
civilised narion,” 

China responded with universal exultation^ For the first 
dnie in a thousand yofcrs, the Chinese nation was no longer 
on the defensive against a barbarian inroad from Central Asia, 
but was itself advancing to the attack upon the enemy. The 
towns supplied money^ the women brought their trinkets^ 
The new leader's troops were universally received with en¬ 
thusiasm, the fortresses opened their gates. The whole of China 
had had enough of the Mongols. 

A few months sufficed to atone for the failures of more than 
a century* At the head of 250,000 men his geticralissimo maiched 
on Peking, the Tai-ru of Kublai. The campaign was no more 
than a mihtary excursion. Cbu*s encniies were paralysed by the 
terror w^hich had of old scattered the foes of the Mongolian 
army. These terrible Mongols, the conquerors of the world, 
who had held sway from Korea to Bagdad, from Liegnita to 
tndo-China, fled in hopeless feat before the son of a Chinese 
peasant. 

Vainly did the Mongolian ministers exhort die lost Emperor 
of the Yuen Dynasty, saying: 

"This is the realm of your great ancestor Kublai You must 
maintain it to the death/* Vainly did they urge him to engage 
in a dednve battle outside the walls of Peking, to conquer there 
or to perish. They could only do their best to cover the nocturnal 
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filighc of their £mpcror tiorthward, as he recorded bis mis- 
forttmes in rhythmical periods; 

“O thou, my great dty ofTai-cu, decked with all possible 
conveniences! 

"O thou, my costly and coo] summer residence of Shang^^u ! 
Thou green plain of Shang-tUt where the sacred Emperors, 
my forefathers, lived in ecstasy ! Through tny sins has it come 
to pass chat 1 have lost my realm, 

"My Tai-tu. made out of nine materials of the noblest sort, 
and my Shang-tu which contains nincHatid-ninccy perfections, 

"My lofty name and fame as Lord and Khakan of the World, 

“My sublime name as ruler over wide spaces! 

“When, early in the morning, I arose from my bed and 
looked forth from die roof of my palace, spicy aromas rose 
to my nostrils! 

“Whithersoever 1 looked^—all was beauty and splendour! 

“My sacred city of Tai-tu, gloriously built by the ah-powerful 
Emperor Kublai! Thou place where Indsurc never brought 
satiety! For neither in summer nor in winter did 1 ever ex¬ 
perience sadness! 

“Yoii great and noble men who have been zealous and faithful 
in affairs. You, my mudi-kivcd and simple people! AU, all have 
been wrested from me!” 


n 

The flight of the court was followed by a horrible blood¬ 
bath, an otgy of massacres, a rage for destruction, which spared 
nothing that had any sort of cormexioa with the Mongols, 
For three months the country was delivered over to the soldatesca 
and the executioners. The Mongols were slain in the streets, 
in the monasteries, in prisons, in swamps, were flung from the 
top of towers, and hutchered in every conccivahlc way. Nothing 
that could remind the Chinese of the instimtiotis of the detested 
rulers was to remain. Kublai s palaces were razed to the ground, 
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aiid even die walls of Peking were destroyed. Wlvcn the nidiicss 
Idlliitg was over, die province of Chi’-K had been so hopelessly 
di^a^uted and depopnbced chat colonists had to be sene fioni 
Shan-si to repcoplc the viUagcs and render it possible to dll 
the fields. A year bter* in 1369^ Cbn Ynm-chingt who had now 
assumed die imperial crown under the name of Htmg-wn as 
the foundjcr of the Ming Dynasty, ordered that the history of 
the Yuen Dynasty should be written—thb signifying that he 
declared it to be cxdncL 

With the Mongols vanished their protegees^ the fore^ers. 
The Ctirisdan settlements and the Mohammedan colonies were 
destroyed, the bishoprics ceased to exist, the priests were 
murdered, even the cemeteries were dismantled. 

Under the Mmg rulers, China again shut herself away fioni 
the world and withdrew inio herself Trade and cultural rebbons 
with foreign lands were discontinued. The whole of Chinese 
legisbtion was revised in a nationalist seme, and iti accordance 
with the traditions of the Tang Dynasty which had lasted five 
hundred years—the Golden Age of China. No longer viras the 
realm afiaid of the ‘^barbarians fiom the North”; nor was it 
content to have driven them forth beyond the fion tiers of Old 
China, for it foUowed them into their primal home, into 
Mongolia. 

Vainly did the degenerate descendants of Knblai try to cling 
to Kon-su, as a last fiagment of Chinese soil. Their resistance 
was easily broken. Thrust bach into the sand-dunes of che Gobi 
Desert, they had no option hut to ncruin into the arid steppes 
of Mongolia where Karakorum, a century before the focus of 
the world, now by an insignificant, forsaken desert township 
with the pitiful reUcs of w hat had once been a splendid imperial 
palace. 

But the expelled Mongols were unwilling to accept dieir 
fate. Under Togus-Tiniur, the son of the last Mongol Emperor, 
they gatlicrcd their forces and tried to resume the tacdcs of their 
forefathers, that of sudden raids into the border provinces of 
China. But now they had to face a diflefcdt China. In the year 
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1388 2 Chinese army reached Karakoniiu atid destroyed it* 
pursuing die Mongols as they withdrew down the Kcrulctip 
and inflicting on them a decisive deTeac b^ide the waters of 
Puir Non The nomads lost their cattle* dicir tents, all dicir 
possessions p and 70,000 of them wttc taken pdsonen The whole 
“imperial” family fell into the hands of the victors. From this 
catastrophe the Mongols never recovered* The tribal chieftains 
declared themselves independenr, and the life of the country 
rcEumed to the anarchic condidons of the days before Jenghk 
Kham In Chinese history books we read that the Mongols, 
thereupon, ceased to speak of themselves as ""Mong-ku^* (Mon^ 
gols), and again adopted the name of Ta-tin {Tartars}* 

But white the Ming Emperors after the expulsion of the 
Mongols tried to expunge even their memory, as heirs of the 
Yuen Dynasty they took over the claim to world dominion 
Mongolia was sdll created as a Chinese province* The Chinese 
advanced as far westward as Eastern Turkestan, part of Jagatai^s 
flef; and in the same year as that in which they made an end 
once for all of Mongolian dominion in the battle bsside the 
waters of Puir Nor, icy sent embassies to every country over 
which Kublai had once held sway, demanding instant sub* 
mission* 

This was at the time when the Golden Horde, after a long 
period of mcemal dissensions, had achieved renewed power 
under Khan ToktamislL 


CHAFVEIt XXIV 


THE GOLDEN HORDE 


I 

M enaced by no external foes, wicb only weak 
ncighbotm in all diicctions whose lands invited 
onslaught, and without fixed frontiers except for 
the narrow southward boundary adjoining the realms of the 
Ukhans, the Golden Horde could develop unhindered into the 
tnightiesc empire of the Asiatic West* Nowhere within its 
domains was any andent and highly developed civilisation like 
that of the Chinese, the conquest of whom by the Mongols in 
the East altered the nature of the conquerors, or the Mohammedan 
dvihsadon which opposed the Mongols in Western Asia with 
irreconcilable enmity. Developed by Batu in accordance with 
Jenghiz Khan's principles wholly as a nomadic realm, the only 
rcstdr of its contact with the two Asiatic dvilisations was that 
it received from them all the advantages which the steppe- 
dwellers expected from settled populanons* Caravans brought 
to the Volga whatever China and Western Asia could offer; 
and Islam, the deadly enemy of the Ukhans, had been, since 
Bereke’s rime, a faithful friend and dvUismg influcnct: for the 
Golden Horde, so that Mohammedan architects developed 
Bercke s New Saiai into a splendid city full of palaces, mosques, 
and baths —3 town of marble and porphyry equipped with alt 
the luxuries of the day. And since the Khans of die Golden 
Horde, like the bulk of Mongol rulers, were lovers and pro¬ 
moters of the arts and sciences, their capital soon became one 
of the leading centres of Moslem civilisation and of the Asiatic 
cult of pteasure—for its adoption of the Mohammedan faith 
did not prevent the enjoyment of carouses; while its women 
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knew ncitiker the haicm nor the veil md freely paitidpaxcd 
m the delights of the men. 

Stmultancously with the products of the two gre^t Asiatic 
civilisadoris , the wares of the West found their way to the Volga* 
From the south, Italkn merchants travelled to the horde* The 
Khans had opened several ports to them in Crimea^ where 
their consuls resided. But in these towns the Venetians and the 
Genoese setdements were kept strictly apart^ lest the quarteboitte 
Westerners should slay one another iti the territories of the 
Khan. From the north* by way of Novgorod and Nijni-Nov- 
gorod* Hansa goods came to die Volga. 

Thus served by all the civilisations, and given a chance of 
enjoying their multifarious products, the Kh^ were neverthc- 
Sess able to preserve the ancient customs of their people* and 
remained what their ancestors had been, nomadic rulers. In 
the vajc steppe-Lmd which stretched from the Sea of Aral to 
the Carpathians, pastured the Mongolian mares* imhampercd 
by tillage* and the Mongolian hordes with their huge herds of 
cattle could wander whithersoever they pleased. The indigenous 
nomads of die South Russian steppes had long since been 
assimUated by the Mongols* whose cattle they tended a$ slaves, 
or who served in the Mongolian armies. The fortner centres 
of the Russian south, such towns as Kiev and Chernigov, had 
been abandoned by their populadons* and had sunk to the level 
of large villages. The steppes of Asia were bounded only by 
the Carpathians, and die lands along their borders were not so 
much a bulwark as the almost defenceless objects of nomadic 
raids. 

On one occasion the Tsar of Bulgaria had* as a vassal* to 
accompany the Mongols agaimt By^dum; another dme the 
Emperor of B^^zantium entrusted his troops to Nogri* the viceroy 
of South Russia and his son-in-law* who was making war against 
Bulgaria, Then, a litde later* die Tsar of Bulgaria gave his 
daughter in marriage to a son of Nogai, and helped him to sub¬ 
jugate the kingdom of Serbia. Hungary* whose king, at the 
mstance of the Pope* refused a matrimonial alliance with die 
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Khan, was puiiislicd by one Moiigoliait invasion after another 
so that his country was devastated as far as Pest. 

To secure help from the West, the Pcince of Calida avowed 
himself a convert to Roman Catholicism. The Pope bestowed 
on him a kingly crown, but no further help was forthcoming, 
and in the end he too had to submit to the Mongols. As their 
vassal, he was compelled to Join them in a campaign against 
Lithuania and Poland. Urged on by the Poles, Pope did 
indeed preach the Cross throughout Germany and Bohemia, 
and CO nunissioned the Teutonic Knights to Imtett to the help 
of die Poles; but no one moved a fmger, and the Mongolians 
advanced as fat as the Vistula, took Sandomir and burned the 
citadel, reduced Cracow to ashes, laid the country waste as far 
as Oppein, and retired carrying off with them thousands of 
Christian slaves. On the return journey the Mongolian com¬ 
mander noticed that the Galician towns had protected themselves 
with walls and dykes, and commanded riiat die fortifications 
should be IcveUcd. Thereupon the haughty King of Galicia 
had no choice but to countermand his own orders, and instruct 
the cidjcns of all his towns from Lemberg to Kamenett and 
Lutsk to tear down the fortifications they were erecting, or if 
diey were of wood to set them on fire. 

Already during the lifedme of Batu the great Slav area of 
North Russia had been fully incorporated into the dominions 
of the Golden Horde. 

When Batu, afrer his return from Hungary, was establishing 
his realm, and commanded the Russian princes to come and 
pay homage to him, two of them, the Grand Prince Yaroslav of 
Vladimir and his son Aleicandcr, adopted the policy of absolute 
submission. They recognised that in a realm like that of Batu, 
the Khan, as “Ruler of Rulers”, as one who wanted to rule 
through the territorial princes, was, in a sense, dependent upon 
them. They knew ihar Russia could expect no help from the 
West, where hardly had the Mongob withdrawn from the 
ravaged North Russian principalidcs than the Swedes and the 
Teutonic Knights began a robber campaign against Novgorod, 
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the only one of chem which had been spared. Alexander saved 
Novgorod by first defeating the Swedes beside the Neva and 
then the Teutonic Knighns on the ice of Lake Peipus. But, living 
as they did on the fronders between the powers of the East and 
the powers of the West in a Russia which must take one side 
or the other^ the father and the son were convinced that the 
East was stronger* They therefore renounced RiiS5ia''s old way 
of looking westward, and turned to the East, Ans giving to 
their country for centuries to come the polidcal trend which 
doubtless equipped it for ever wiA its double visage both 
European and Asiadc. 

Yaroslav was the first Russian prince to visit Batu and swear 
foalty, and was then sent by his new Hege-Iord on Ac long 
journey to Karakomni. AlAough the faAer Acd Acre (poisoned, 
as was generally believed), Alexander continued Ac same policy. 
He rgected Ac Pope's ofler to send Ae Tcutomc Knights to 
his aid against Ae Tartars on condition that he would become 
a Roman CaAolic* and Aus saved his country from Ac evil 
fiicc of being Ac battlefield between Europe and Asia —fate 
which at that juncture would certainly have ended wiA Ae 
victory of Asia and Ac complete annihilation of Russia, LAc 
his faAer, he journeyed to Ae Volga, and paid homage to 
Batu. 

Then, joming forces wiA the Mongols, be made war upon 
his own brethren, m order to force Aem to obey Ac Khan; 
he severely punished his Novgoroders, who rebelled against a 
Mongolian census; and personally saw to it Aat the taxes, 
including Aosc that must be paid m men, Aould be accurately 
and punctually delivered. Frequently he journeyed to the horde, 
Aat by his personal subniksiou and humihty he might secure 
clemency for disobedient towns, save Aem firom punitive 
expeAtiom wWch undoubtedly would hive led to Acir dc- 
struedom His attitude convinced Ac Mongolian Khans of Ac 
advantages to be gained when a devoted but strong prince ruled 
Ae conquered territories m Aeir bchalfi so they repaid loyalty 
wiA loyalty, protecting him and uplifting him above the other 
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princes* Thus it thanks to Alexander s poli^ (in a Russia 
then severed into such numerous principalities) that one princi¬ 
pality was set over the others, and one prince became a sort of 
general adnunistraror of the ‘^Russian fief** of the GoMen 
Horde, 

It was the Grand Principality of Vladinnr and the Grand 
Princess throne which first seettred these privileges; thenp in due 
time, they were transferred to Muscovy^ whose princes most 
sedulously pracctsed the policy of Alexander* and, under the 
toleration and with the good will of the Khans, "^collected the 
Russian earth"". Thants co this policy there was ultimaKly 
formed the Muscovite realm which would in due dmc liberate 
Russia fiom the *^artar yoke**, and then itself enter into the 
heritage of the Golden Horde. 


U 

The Khan was Ruler of Rulers. Ndther the Grand Princely 
dignity nor the throne was inheritatple, each being a fief to be 
bestowed upon one of the Russian princes in accordance with 
the Khan^s will. The effect of this was that, after Alexander's 
death, there was a tace among his relatives and o^Fspring to 
the Golden Horde, in order^ by gifts, bribery* and bumble 
submission, to secure the '*yarlik*''—the necessary charter of 
the Kham, Such races were to take place again and again for 
more than a century. 

For the Khans who granted the charter could revoke it at 
any moment, wjtli the result that a decision given in favour of 
one comped tor did not prevent rival candidates from condnuieg 
to work against the successful incumbent by arousing suspirion 
in every possible way, by declaring that he embezzled the taxes, 
by blackening his name and character, and by crying to win 
the Khans' favour by offering higher payment. 

Thus uach Grand Prmcc, in order to &Ifil his undertaking, 
had to misuse the powers entrusted to him, to infringe the rights 
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of other princes, and extort from them excessive taxes. Since 
there were no fixed ordinances as to the relatiom between the 
princes^ arbiErarincss, vioicnccp and intrigue prevailed. Each 
Grand Prince tried to enlarge his own powetSi and every such 
attempt aroused violent retaliation. The surrounding minor 
princedoms were almost invariably forming combinations 
against whomever happened to be Grand Prince ^ the towns 
revolted, ci’^^ wars broke out^ and the more notable of the 
minor princes, who regarded as sacred their right to pay their 
taxies personally to the Khan, used the opportunity to sow 
dissension, and to accuse their own nearest reUrives before the 
Khan. 

When Alexander's brother ascended the Grand Princely 
throne, his virorst enemy was Alexander's son Dmitri; and hardly 
had Dmitri, in due course, himself become Grand Prince than 
his brother Andrei intrigued against him in the horde, until 
at length* being likewise provided with a yarliJc* Andrei 
appeared in Russia at the head of a Mongolian army to dethrone 
his brothcf* 

'The deplorable times of Batu were renewed in Russht. 
Towns and vilkgics went up everywhere m Eames. No one was 
spared on account of sex, poririon, or age. Those who csca|Kd 
being put to the sword or thrown into prison, perished 
from cold and hunger in the forests or steppes whither they 
had fled,” 

At length Dmitri, the Grand Prince, lud to nm away. How¬ 
ever, he did not leave Russia, but went south to seek the aid 
of Nogai the powcrfiil viceroy of those regions. Nogai received 
Dmitri with due honour, supplying him with troops, and, 
thus reinforced by Nogai s Mongols, Dmitri returned to North 
Russia to carry on the war against his own brother and agaiiut 
the Mongols of die Khan of the Golden Horde. 

These incidents reported in the chronicles throw a flash of 
light upon what was going on in die realm of die Golden 
Horde, sho’iving how it was already being reft by internal dis- 
sension. 
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Hitherto the Khans had derived nothing but advantage from 
Batu’s systcjii of organisadon. The Grand Prince had to shark 
up all the tastes in gold, silver, furs, cattle, and human beings; 
and the jealousy felt towards him by (he other princes ensured 
that nothing would stick to his fingers on the way. When the 
piinces quarrelled one with another, they came to the horde 
bearing gifts, and if it was necessary to call the Grand Prince 
to account, he also brought presents. There was always loot 
to be secured on a punidve expedition, and so the Khans, secure 
in the Golden Horde, had b«n glad to promote dissensions 
and jealousies among the Russian princes. But now the Russians 
began, to tutu to their own account the dissensions that were 
spreading among the Mongols, 

Nogai had served three Khans faidifiiUy, taking the field 
with them against enemies in the west and the south, against 
the TTtchart< , agjainsc Bysandum, against Poland and Lithuania; 
but in the four decades that had elapsed ditce the foundaden 
of the Golden Horde, the power of Nogai’s fief, which comprised 
large areas of fertile territory northward of the Black Sea, had 
become excessive. Son-in-law of the Emperor of Byzantium 
and ruler of Bulgaria and Serbia, Nogai was now no longer 
willing to obey commands issued &om the horde beside the 
Volga. Dmitri s flight and demand for aid gave Nogai the chance 
of intervening on bis own account in the affairs of the realm; 
and the position between the two hordes, as concerned the 
relationships of power, was now such that the Khan thought 
it expedient to tolerate this intrrventioii, and die Russian princes 
were forced to submit once more to Dmitri. 

A new power had arisen within the realm of the Golden 
Horde, and, in the end, open dispute between the rivals was 
inevitable, Nogai brought matters to a head by helping Toktu, 
who was in die direct line of descent from Batu and was one of 
a quadrumvirate of Khans, to make short work of the other 
quadmmvirs and become sole Khan, Now that Nogai had 
assumed the office of king-maker, be would be able, he hoped, 
to become virtually supreme in the realm. But he miscalculated. 
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Toktu, who was young and enrirgrtic, a Mongol ruler of chc 
ancient stamps was not the man to acrept dictation &om a 
presumptuous vassal. Having first diowiued in blood the Russian 
movement towards freedom by laying fourteen towns wastCt 
be mobilised his forces as soon as oppommity offered for 
setding accounts with Nogai^ and invaded South Russia, He 
encamped beside the Dnieper^ and awaited the freezing of the 
river, intending to cross it on the ice—but that winter chc 
Dnieper did not freeze. This gave Nogai time to make adequate 
preparation, and he was able to defeat the Khan’s troops. Toktu 
fied^ but only to return with a yet larger army, Nogai tried 
to form an alliance with the empire of the Ukhar^t but there 
Ghaaan, the wisest sovereign of his day* was enthroned. Ghazan 
declared chat it was contrary to the law of the Yasat to nourish 
dissension. 

A second hatdc ended in favour of Toktu. Nogai was wounded* 
and died w^tiile in Sight, His sons dispersedp some of them 
entering the service of die Hkhans, and others that of Byzantium. 
The power of the Nogaians was broken^ although the name 
was s 6 h used by the Kiim-Tamrs until well on into the nine¬ 
teenth century^ 

The hopes which the Russian princes had cncertained that 
the Mongolian forces would be permanendy divided, remained 
unfulfilled. Rcuaiicd under Toktti, who in all tespcct^ adhered 
to the ancient Mongolian tradition and even forsook Islam to 
remm to the religion of his. forefathers, the Golden Horde 
attained the highest point of its development. With the revival 
of the Yasak and of andent custamSp there was also a return 
to the idea of a concaitfadon of all Mongolian fotm. 

In each of the three realms there was now an incumbent on 
the throne who was fully aware of the advantage of an undis¬ 
turbed interchange of dvilising and commerdai influence, 
with the result that as late as die opening of the fourcerotb 
century the Mongolian Empire revived under the great-grand¬ 
sons of Bauj and Hukgu and under Timur^ the grandson of 
Knblai, who was universally recognised as Khakan. 
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Whereas in the Mongolian realm harmony prevailed for 
the moment at lease, in Russia, among the Slavs, dissension and 
opposition reached a cliniax. The mutual [mprisonmtnts^ rob¬ 
beries. and devastations undertaken by the rival princes; the 
ravages of rhe Mongolian armies that they summoned to lay 
waste one another's domains; and the horrors wrought by civil 
wars rhar went on for generadoDs — had reduced the country 
to an indescribable state of miiery, '"which was only intensified 
by frightful narural catastrophes, such as storms of unusual 
violence, droughts, famines, pestilence, forcst-fircs, and con- 
dagradons in the towns/" 

It was &OB1 the OrtLodox Russian Church that at length came 
the impulse towards renovarion and union. The ecdcsiasdcs 
saw that faith w'as the only thing which continued^ under the 
foreign yoke, to form a ric between the mutually opposed 
Russian territories, the only thing which created a commofi 
bond. In conjuncrioii with the boyarst the nobility of Old 
Russia, they saw that nothing could save Russia from complete 
chaos except the rc-cstablishmcnt of a strong centralised authority 
which would ax least put an end to the perpetual feuds. The 
upshot of these considcratkins was that the Merropohran, who 
had removed hh see from the ruined dty of Kiev to the com¬ 
parative security of Vladimir, cstabhsbcd there a spiritual centre, 
assuming the ride of ""Metropolitan of All Russia", and inducing 
the local Churches to recognise his supretmey. With this 
enhanced authority, he tried to promote the lecognidou of one 
supreme secular power side by ride with the spiritual power— 
a '"Grand Prince of All Russia'\ 

Meanwhile among the Russian princes there had been a 
shift of power. Principalidcs of the and the South, and the 
borders of the North Russian forest areas, were most exposed 
to Tartar invarion, and had been more espediUy laid waste. 
Their mhabitants migrated more and more into the safer central 
prindpalirics and settled there, thus increasing both the military 
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and economic strengdi of dKcsc princes. The territories of the 
West, which were imcearingly war with the Poles, LitJiuani- 
an£> Teutonic Knights, and Sweden (sometimes repelling 
invasioni and ar oihcr rimes becoming invaders in their tom)* 
wanted ftom the other princes help in their struggles, but had 
little interest in more gcnoralised Russian afiairs. The upshot 
was that as claimants to the Grand Princely realm there came 
in question only the rulers of cwo principalities in the very 
middle of the Russia of those days, which were so well protected 
on ail sides that since the time of Bato they had been practically 
free from invarion* These were the prindpalities of Tver and 
Muscovy. 

Tver, being the older and the richer, was able to secure the 
Grand Princely yarlik or charter by the promise of larger pay¬ 
ments, and the Metropolion crowned Prince Michael of Tver 
as the first "Grand P^ce of All Russia", But thercopoti the 
malcontents prompdy rallied round his adversary. Prince Yurii 
of Moscow. After Toktu's death, Yurii made pilgrimage to 
the Golden Horde, spent rwo years there, married the sister 
of Uzbeg, the young Khan, who thus became Princess of 
Moscow; and it was a matter of course that die Khan's brother- 
in-law should receive the Grand Princely yarlit. Yurii returned 
to Russia at the head of a Mongolian army- 

Michael assembled his troops, defeated the Mongols, and took 
Yurii^s wife, the Khan’s sister^ prisoner- Soon afterwards she 
died in caprivity. This led to Michael's dcstrucrion, for Uzb«^ 
summoned him to the horde and there had him put to d»th. 
Yurii thereupon ascended the throne as the first Grand Prince 
of the House of Muscovy, the youngier line of the descendants 
of Alexander Bur the rivalry beeweeu Moscow and Tver 
persisted; once again Tver conquered, and once again to her 
own dcstryction. 

These were the days of the greatest development of the 
power of the Golden Horde. Its warriors devastated the land 
as far to Ae north-west as Lithuania and as far to the souths 
west as Thrace where they destroyed Adrianopb, while in the 
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soutli they seized the Caitcjtsiaii principalidcsi and to the cut 
csrabliihcd themsdv^ in Khwari^ni, southward of the Sea of 
Ami. Envoys from Venice and Genoa came to Sarai to beg for 
further concessions in Crimea; a papal legate appeared at Uz- 
beg's court; the Russian Metropolitan was sent as die Khan^s 
cominisdoncr to die Emperor of Byzandum^ whose daughter 
Uzbeg bad married, 

Uzbeg’s word was bw throughout this enonnous rcalnL 
He would tolerate no con trad icdon. During his reign, nine 
Russian princes had to pay for msubordinadon with their lives; 
while Russian regiments were Eghdng on all the fronders as 
part of the Khan*s army. In honour of Uzbeg. Mongolian 
tribes in the eastern part of his empire sryled dicmselves Uzbegs^ 
and when the Khan was converted to Islam, by bis orders the 
Mongols of the Golden Horde followed his example. 

During these days a reladve of the Khan visited Tver* to 
make sure that the taxes were being paid ui full A rumour 
spread through the town that he inEended to force the Russians 
to become Modems, and on August 15, 1327, the day of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the Slav popubdon fell 
upon the Mongols and massacred them. The fortress in which 
Uzbeg^s cousins had taken refuge was set on fire and none of 
the Mongols were allowed to escape. This ‘*Tamr Vespers'^ 
was the end of Tvcr» Uzbeg summoned Prince Ivan of Moscow 
to the horde, gave him a force of ^o^ooo Mongolian troops to 
command, and sent him to take vengeance. 

As executor of Mongolian vengeance on Russian lands Ivan 
opened the period of Muscovite rule which lasted for nearly 
three centuries* His policy was to subjugate the minor princes 
and the free cities such as Novgorod and Pskov, enforcing the 
will of the Khan and aided by the Mongolian army. **Througbout 
the Russian land there was, at this period, great affliction and 
distress and shedding of blood at the hands of the Tartars/* 
records the chronicler laconically* 

Throughout the next four decades^ things went on in this 
way. No matter w^hat Khan was enthroned, ihc Moscow Grand 
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Princes were always welcome guests of the Golden Horde. 
They brought ’with them gold and silver extorted from the 
towns and territories to an amount exceeding the rtormal demands 
of taxatioii, bribing the wives of the KhanSj the Mongol noblcSi 
and all other influential pers>ns, and retuming after each vidt 
with new ptavilcges and enhanced rights. Soon there was no 
one throughout Russia who could resist the overwhelming 
supremacy of Moscow. Muscovy was troubled by only one 
remaining enemy beyond the Russian fmnderp Lithiiatuaj whose 
power> under energetic rulcrSp extended beyond Kiev. But when 
the Prince of Lithuania drew the Khan’s artention to the 
dangerous growth of Muscovy, the Grand Prince was able to 
convince the Mongols that he was only the defender ‘of the 
Russian fief of the Golden Horde” against Lithuania s onslaught. 

Thm within the realm of the Golden Horde, Moscow became 
an important centre^ second only to Sarai. The latter was the 
ruling city, the tnaster of wealchp the place which held all threads 
in its hands, being die pivot of Moslem civilisation. But Moscow 
was patiently waiting its hour should strike, for after Uzbeg s 
death in the year 1340 a gradual declmc of the Mongol power 
set in. 


IV 

Just as the vigorous government of Ghaian had consobdaied 
die realm of the llkhans for a quarter of a cenniry, and ensured 
a peaceful rcginiCp so, likewise^ did the powerful personality 
of Uzbeg ensure that a period of quiet, even brdliant dominion 
should persist throughout the reign of his son and his grandson. 
But even as Ghazan had not been able permancndy to prevent 
the decay of his empire, which in course of rime split up into 
independent provinces under strong viceroys and a weak central 
govemiuent, so too was Uzbeg unable to do more than postpone 
for barely two generations the claims of the various Jenghkide 
rulers to independent dominion. By-the time when the Yuen 
Dynasty was being expelled from China, struggles had broken 
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out among the various local Kliaiis of the Golden Horde, each 
hoping for supremacy. Mongolian power steadily waned. The 
individual local Khans tried to strengthen their podrion by pre¬ 
datory invasions into Russian territory, but encountered formid^ 
able resistance, and had to withdravv^ When, at lengthy, among the 
numerous contending local Khans, Prince Marrm diowed himself 
the mighdesc, and cried to reduce to obedience hri insurgent 
“Russian fief*, Moscow felt strong enough to put up a vigorous 
resistance. So pale, now, even within the domains of the Golden 
Horde, had b^me the nimbus of Mongolian invincibility, that 
Maniai thought it expedient to request the aid of Lithuania. 
Dmitri* Grand Prince of Moscow, dedded to prevent a juncdoti of 
the hosdie armies, and so, collecting all the forces which Russia 
could supply^ he advanced against MamaL 

On September 8, 1380, a decisive battle was fought at Kulikovo 
beside the Don, and it is from dm that the Rusrian historians date 
the liberation of Russia from the Tartar yoke. 

By now, the Russians had grown familiar with Mongol tactics, 
for often enough during the last century had Russian divisions in 
the Mongolian army taken part in battles^ and they therefore knew 
how to pa^yse their effect. The Russian army was posted in such 
a position that a flanking movemetit was impossible* The Mongols 
had no option but to try and pkrcc die Russian front, and against 
this they broke their teeth in vain. When, at the cost of heavy 
losseS;, they' at length succeeded in making one of the Russian 
wings give ground, Dmicii had a cavalry troop ready ambushed 
behind a wood, and his horsemen attacked the pursuers in the 
Rank. This was an old Mongolian ruse, of which the Mongols 
thetnselvcs now became the victims. 

Mamai*s rout was complete, but the achievement had exhausted 
the forces of Russia, while Mamai, in the wide expanses of steppes 
between the Don and the Volga, where his tribal horde lay, began 
CO assemble new warriors for a savage vengeance. The scourge of 
Batu 1 days was again direatening Rossia, but the Sbvs secured an 
unexpcct^ respite* Maimi was just ready for his new campaign 
of annihilation when the ridings reached him that the local Khan 
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Tokumish had made himsdf lord over all the tribes of the White 
Horde (the eastern part of the rcalm^ extendmg as far as the Sea 
of Aral)^ and was about to become master of the entire Golden 
Horde. Instead of marching northward against the Russians, 
Mamai had to move south-eastward agaimt this unaniidpated 
adversary^ Beside the little river Kaika, wbere^ one hundred and 
sixty years before, Jenghiz Khan^s general Sabutai had first in- 
fUcted a decisive d^eat upon the Russian princes and made the 
terror of Mongolian arms known in Europe, Mamai s army was 
annihilaccd, for behind Toktamish stood a new world-powec 
which had sprung to life in the fourth of the fic6 allotied by 
Jenghiz Khan (the Centra] Asiatic Empire of Jagatai), the realm 
of Tamerlanjc* 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE CENTRE 


I 

T he ociitrc of the Mougoliaii Empjjfe was steppe-kwdi the 
land of nomads. It consisted of Mongolia proper and the 
country westward thereof, the former realm of Kara- 
Khitai^ which Jenghiz Khan had conquered. In dividing up the 
various Jenghiz fChan had assigned Mongolia to his youngest 
son Tuli, and the Central Asiatic domains (those which nowadays 
constitute Russian and Chinese Turkestan) he had g^ven to his 
second son Jagatai. Down to the time of Mangu^s deadly these wene 
the regions which produced die hardiest Mongolian waitiorSi and 
sent forth mvindble armies of horsemen into all pam of the 
world- 

When Kuhlai transferred his capital from Karakonim to Peking* 
and made Mongolia a mere province of die Chinese Empire, the 
Mongols of the tribal steppes, those who remained Gildiful to the 
traditiotts of their people, raUied round Kaidu, Ogatai^s grandson* 
the hero of the Polish campaign, who carried on a struggle against 
Kublaip the K haka n, regarding him as a renegade. Driven hy 
Kublai' 5 artmes into the Altai Mountains on the uttermost limits 
of Mongolia, Kaidu extended his rule westward and south-west¬ 
ward over the whole of Jagatai's fief 
As sustainer of what he regarded as genuine Mongolianism^ he 
decreed at a kuriltai that the rough nomadic life which had been 
led by hU ancestors under Jenghiz Khan was to be strictly adhered 
to. The Mongols were to go on living in the steppes and in die 
moimtaim, dwelling in tents as of yore, and trckJdng with thek 
herds to summer or to winter pastures as die seasons decreed* 
Over the towns* the old Mohammedan centres of the sometime 
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reilm of Kara-Khitai and of the eastern pordons of what had once 
been the empire of Khwariamia bcuvccn the Amu-Darya and the 
Syr-Darya, a spK:dal governor was appomted, a Mohammedan 
merchanc who was to coUeet the oributc and hand it on to the 
prinGcs. There were to be no other relations between the nomads 
and die towns, lest the nomads should be seduced from their 
manners and customs and from their proper itiode of life. 

Thus did matters remain until the beghming of the fourtceuth 
century. Then Turkestan reverted to the descendants of Jagatai. 


n 

The fate of this Central Asiatic region was determined by Its 
situation. Being no more than the weak centre of pow^erful 
bordering territories, confined in all directions by the great 
Mongolian “local Khanates" of the Yuen Emperors, the llkham, 
and die Golden Horde, it had no possibility of expansion. Every 
attempt of thc^ resdess nomad masses to pass beji^ond the circum¬ 
scribed frontier resulted in overwhelming defeat. 

Since the nomads were thus deprived of the possibility of 
expansion, their surplus energies found vent in unceasing fratri¬ 
cidal war, so that for the next half-century die realm of jagatai 
knew no rest In the perpcmal struggle for supremacy none of the 
local Khans could afibrd to renounce the wealth and resources 
of adjoining townships, and k became apparent that neither the 
conquest of a dty nor the laying of it waste was so destmerive to 
it as was the continual proximity of the nomads. Though so often 
ovemm and ruined, die towns of Western Asia continually 
revived, rising out of the ruim as soon as the destroyers retired* 
w hereas the undisturbed towns of Turkestan perished, because as 
soon as they began to acquire a moderate degree of prosperity 
dicy were bled white by taxation, wMc their tillage served as 
pastureland for the nomads, and their stored food was carried off 
by their masters. Thus was the country sucked dry. A con- 
temporary traveller writes: "AU that we can find now in Turkestan 
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of niim in 3 l better or worse state of preservation. From a 
dbtance, one imagmes oneself to be approachbg a well-organised 
settlement, surrounded by rich verdure* and one approaches in the 
hope of meeting people—to find nothing but abandoned houses. 
The only tnhabiunts of this country arc nomads who do not 
practise agricultuic.” 

Land which bad been pur under cultivation gradually reverted 
into steppe* while nomads came in ever renewed floods fiom the 
north to tepbee the settled populadon; Turcomans mingled with 
the dominant Mongols* the two togedicr constituting the typical 
Central Askcic people of Jagatai, with a mongrel language which 
was also known as “Jagatai^\ 


m 

It seems to have been the missioii of this realm, as centre of die 
Mongolian Empire, to become a liaison between the three more 
dvJiscd secnoiis of the heritage of Jenghb Khan. The Mongolian 
reunion under Kublai’s grandson Timur really gave Jagatai 
enhanced importance for a brief space, fiut the semi-independenc 
tribal chieftains of Jagatai preferred the steady gains derived fi:om 
the plunder of passing caravans to the doubtful advantage of 
regukr trade through their country* so that instead of forming a 
persistent lint between the realms, Jagarai* devastated by the 
incessant civil wars* proved the greatest hindrance to the unifica¬ 
tion of the Mongols. Besides* Jagatai itself was not a unified 
kingdom. Its two parts» Turkestan, on the one hand* and Trans- 
oxania* on the other (lyii^ between the Amu-Darya and the 
Syi-Darya, and originaily a part of Khwarizmia]* diflered too 
strongly* and in 1320* after being governed by about thirty Khans 
in brief succession* its two comdtuents became de^dvcly 
severed. 

Turkestan being poor in odes* its chieftains remamed warriors 
of the steppes, continually-.waging war against one another as they 
had done before the days of Jenghiz Khan^ One would be con- 
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verted CO Isiamt wd immediately begin to persecute the ChnsfiaiL$; 
onodict would remain true to the Shamanisdc religion of his fore¬ 
fathers, and would oppress the Modems* Ever and again some 
Khan would appear who was strong enough* in rhis warfare of all 
against all, to extend his dominion for a while over the w'hole 
Imd. whereupon he mimediatcly began to attack: his neighbours- 
in Turkestan prevailed the uncontrolled life of the steppes, with 
its never-ending uncertainty* its ctcmal mutabiliry^ 

Very diiferent was the character of Transoxania- It was popu¬ 
lous* industrious* chickiy beset with towns ’which were thoroughly 
Mohammedan^ and its Khans, Eke the Ilkhans of Western Asia, 
soon became puppets in the hands of didr Emirs. Saudwiclied 
between Turl^taa and the realm of the lUdbam ic had, alike 
culturally, intellectually* and economically, a douhle-visaged 
character that was pecujUar to itself. Out of this realm which was 
hermaphrodite both geographically and mentally, there developed^ 
towards the middle of the fourteenth century* the world empire 
of Ttmur, better known to Westerners os Tamerlane* 
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CHAPIEB 3£3CVt 


TH£ LAND BETWEEN THE REALMS 


I 

T he history of Western Asia is a living epic, the epic of 
the struggle of Iran against Turan, the settled world of 
Persian civilisation against the world of the roughriders 
of the steppes- Ag^ and again, from the steppes of Turaiip the 
waves of horsemen poured across the land of towns and gardens, 
of culture and science; and again and again did Iran assiitiilatc 
the men from the steppes* transform them into devotees of 
Persian life, literature, and art, effeminating them, and then rising 
against the invaders. The Iranians although since rime knmemorial 
they had been subjugated and ruled dozens of rimes by the 
Turanians, never came to regard the latter a$ anything but 
inferiors^ even when the Turanians assimilated the ways of the 
conquered. In the Shahnaniah, compiled towards the close of the 
tenth or the beginning of the clevench century, we read about the 
days of the glorious Parthian dominions: “History was void, the 
throne of Iran belonged to no one, and centuries passed during 
which one could say that there was no emperor anywhere upon 
earth." 

In Shiraz, the City of the Roses, began the nadonalist 
Persian rising which led to the overthrow of the Parthians, the 
“strangers”^ who had ruled Iran for nearly five hundred years 
and had defended them against Romc^ In the Holy Wars which 
ensued, the Parthians were expelled* and the Persian dynasty of 
the Sassanids established. 

While the Roman Empire was collapsing* for four centuries the 
Sassanids continued to resist the mcifrsioDs of the Turanian 
nomads into the everlasting frontierJand between Iran and Turan, 
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into Transoxama—ttc i^on bccwccti the Oxus (die Aniu- 
Darya) and the Jaxams (the Syr-D^a). 

After the conquest of Iran by the Arabia and by Iskm, it was the 
new foreign rulers w'ho snmznoncd nomads from Turan into 
Iran to form a bodyguard out of the savage warriors who were to 
protect them against the populace and its tribal local dynasties. 
But ban assimilated them all, A few generations bter, die Sultans 
and the Shahs whose ancestors had made incursions from the 
steppes northward of the Syr-Darya rode into battle singing the 
verses of Persian poets and determined to protect Persia against 
new raids by their own fellow-tribesmen. The Scljuks fought 
against the KhwarizmianSp and the Khwarizniians against the 
Mongols of jenghiz Khan. But always, chey fought in vain. 
Destiny had decided that warriors who had grown effeminate in 
the Pcrsico-Arabian environment should succumb to the hardy 
riders of the steppes. 

The Mongolian wave had inundated all Asiap had wiped out 
every frontier* but nevertheless the Amu-Darya, the parting line 
between ban and Turanp continued to separate the two reahns 
—to divide the Western Asiatic empire of the Tlfchans from 
the Central Asbde empbe in wfaidi the descendants of 
Jagatai* Jenghiz Khan s second son, held sway, and which had 
now become known as the land of Jagatai For one-and^a 4 ialf 
centuries the struggle vacillated hi^cr and thither across the 
river. 

The empire of the Mongol Khans fell to pieces. The provinces 
made themselves independent* But since the turbulmt chieftains 
of Mongolian, Tartatp Turkish, or some other nomadic blood, 
owed allcgtancc, in accordance with the taw of the Yasak, only to 
a Khan, and since none but a man of Jengbiz Khan's race could 
be Khan, almost every Emir kept a tame Jenghizide in his 
province, who bore the shadow-dtlc of Khan. In this Khan^s name 
the local chieftain ruled, and in this Khan’s name he made war 
againsr his neighbours. For such wais were never-ending. Now^ 
however, they were no longer between empires, but between 
provinces, wars of one Emir against another. And withni each 
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sphere o f influencCk the local chieftains of the various tribes were 
at feudt or were oonspiring against their own Emir, 

To every £niir» to every chieftaia^ to every tribe, that only 
belonged which could be defended against the predatory instincts 
of the others. War was the basic element of life, creating heroes 
and destroying them. There arc five things known only to Allah: 
the sex of the imbom child; when rain would fall; what the 
morrow would bring forth; where a man would die and whetL 
Who can avert his desdny? Who can shield himself against the 
missiles of AUah ? One whom His shafts struck would he trans¬ 
formed from an Emir into a robber, whose only resource was to 
hide from his enemies. He must make for the mountains or for 
the expanse$ of the stepp«, and gather a livelihood by plundering 
caravans or driv^g off a herdsniaii''s catde. Until, one day^ luck 
might mm, and success bring him new supporters, firedi honours, 
unexpected wealths Success was a magnet. Bold men rallied round 
a hero. A robber band would grow to become an army^ which 
could conquer towns and fortresses, and transform a bandit into 
an Emir once again. 


n 

Under these conditions, Transoxania was no longer a mere 
border scrip between Iran and Turan, but a realm like another, 
hotly coveted by its neighbours m the cast on the other side of the 
Syr-Darya, by Jagatai Mongols who moved hither and thither 
with their tdlc-<afts and their cattle across the steppes —hut were 
always eager to expand at the cost of the dwcDers southward and 
westward of the Amu-Dary a, by sciring the Persian kingdom of 
Herat, or the dervish republic of Khorassan in which there were 
many towns worth plundering. 

Transoxania is a wealthy and feitilc land with big cidcs and a 
highly developed dvUisation, abimdimt orchards and vineyards^ 
rows of mulberry trees for sericulture, rich pastures for cattle. 
Across Transoxania ran the most imptfreant Asiatic trade^^mc 
which led from Western Asia to China. The merchantSi the handi- 
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craftsmen, and the peasants Persians; the warriors, whose 
horses, camels^ and wethers were herded by slaves in the valleys, 
were Mongols, Tartars, men of Turant nomads. No longer did 
they believe, as their forefathers had believed in the days of 
Jenghiz Khan, in the Eternal Bloc Heaven or in the prophecies of 
the shamans, for they were good Moslems now* They knew that 
Allah proclaimed His will m soothsa)iiig dreams^ they opened the 
Koran at random, and the sura on which they lighted would teU 
them Allah's purpose. But in most respects they continued to live 
after the manner of their ancestors, drinking wine and lettmg 
their wnomen go about unveiletL 

The Emir of Transoxania, Kuzgan the One-Eyed^ was a harsh 
and mighty ruler. He had lost his eye from an arrow-wound inr 
batde, when be was defrnding his territory against the Khaut he 
had slain the second Khan in whose name he fought as soon as his 
puppet showed leanings towards independence; and had placed a 
third Jenghizidc upon the dcfrinct's throne. Many tribes obeyed 
his orders. The tribe of Berks pastured its herds southward of 
Samarkand in the region of Shchri^bs—the Green City whose 
walls every spring were crowued with verdure. Watered by 
streams from die mountaim, the valleys of this part are filled with 
tush pastures, and the meadows are sirred with flowers. The 
chiefuin of the tribe, Teragai by name, was a pious man^ a friend 
of the mullahs and the sheiks. One night in a dream he saw a 
handsotne young man with the countenance of an Arab handing 
him a sword* He cook the sword and swung it through the air. 
The flash of the steel iUtimmed the whole world. 

He asked a veumblc shdk to interpret this dream, and the 
sheik replied: "A soo will be bom to you who* with, the might of 
his sword, will conquer the whole world, converting all men to 
Islam, and cleaming the earth from the darkness of innovations 
and errors/^ 

When, in due course^ Tcragai's wife gave birth ro a son, he 
brought the infant to die sheik, who was just then reading die 
Koran, and w^as interrupted when he had reached the word 
‘tamurru" (a shock)* so they named the hoy Timurp Iron. 
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Ac the age of nine, Timur’i, or Tanierknc'’ 4 , favourite amuse' 
ment was war. He divided his schoolfellows into two factions, 
appointing himself Emir, and conducting the battles. At twelve he 
was aheady ashamed of the games of boyhood, believed in his 
own w'isdom and greatness, encountered everyone with dignity 
and pride, and hrc<]ucntcd the company of men learned in the 
Koran that he might listen to their conversation. He was taught the 
game of chess, and passed much of his rime playh^ in At hriecn 
he developed a passion for hunting, and became a ^e horseman. 
As regards the sixteen-year-old youth the chronicle which pur¬ 
ports to be his autobiography declares: "At this age [ already 
knew that the world was like a golden box full of serpents and 
scorpions, so 1 began to despise gold and fame.” But the staceiuent 
was untrue, for he was a prey to ambition. 

He was a champion £^tcr, the boldest of hunters, leader of 
die young fellows of his ojvn age. Once, in a mad ride, he set his 
mount to jump a ravine which none of those with him would 
venture. The horse alighted on the other side with only the fore 
hoofs on the bant. Timur swung himself over the beasfs head into 
safety, while the next moment his steed fell into the abyss. His 
rescue was a miracle; a miracle, too, was the way in which he 
overcame dangen day after day; and another was his cure from a 
serious iHness. Magical indications of bis high mission — prophecies, 
astrological prediedons, soothsaying dreams—multiplied: and 
Tamerlane’s pride led him eo aspire already to the high aim o^f 
becoming ruler of Tramoxania. He dreamed of a conspiracy 
against Emir Kuzgan, but no one would Join in his conspiracy, so 
T^crlane, bearing the blessing of his spiritual coims^or, the 
venerable sheik Zain-ed-Din, rode off to enter the service of 
Emir Ku^an. 

Here he made actjuaintancc with genuine conspirators, 
the chieftains of powerful tribes, who could put thousands of 
warriors into the field. But each of these aspired to become 
Emir, and Tamerlane was quick to perceive that their plot 
would avail him nothing. So he wenv to Ku^an and disclosed 
the plot. 
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Kiizgan did not know what to do. Sboidd he to play off 
the chieftaim one agdmt the othcri Who was loyal to him and 
who secredy opposed? ff a struggle took place between rival 
factions p whichever won co power his own (Knzgan^s) strength 
would be reduced* Then Tamerlane, being a crafty che:»-p]ayer^ 
advised him to give handsome presents to the malcontents. The 
£mir followed this counsel, and the chieftains quarrelled over the 
division of the spoils. This was Tanicrlanc^s first step on the ladder 
of fortune* 

Kuzgan was grateful to Tamerlane and gave him his grand¬ 
daughter Aldshai to wife, of whom the chronicle sings: **Hcr 
beaut)^ was like the young moon, and her body was as graceful 
as a cypress.^^ He loaded Tamerlane with gifts: fine clothing and 
trinkets* silks, horses, slaves. He made him commander of a 
thousand. Young Tamerlane rode in Kuzgan's train, and followed 
him into battle. He was the first in the onslaught, the most 
courageous in hand-to-hand fight, and the cunningest weaver of 
plam^ Soon he became the darling of the Bahadurs, cried and 
[rusted warriors who had distinguished themselves by personal 
service, by bravery^ skill in combat. staying-powTr in bade. He 
thirsted for warlike deeds. 

At about this rime began Timur's remarkable ftiendship with 
young Priiicc Hosain. He helped Hosain to subdue rebellious 
chieftains in the mounuins of Afghanistan* and* in his overween- 
tng ambition, expected for this reason to be made joint sovereign. 
But Hosain had no thought of promoting hb brother-in-law to 
be an equal, whereat Tamerlane, infuriated, w^ied instantly to 
lead his warriors against his friend. When they refused to make 
war upon a grandson of their Emiri Tameflane complained 
bitterly^ saying to himself that he had learned the profound 
meaning of the proverb, "One true companion is worth more 
than ^ thousand false." But he showed no sign of his inward 
feelings, nor med to punish his men* [mtead, by favours and gifts, 
he began to foster d^odon to his person. 
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When^ for a spaice^ there was no war^ the TransoxaniatUi held 
high festival, or orgamsed hunts, these amusement being often 
more dangerous than war, for all had then ample leisure to 
develop their ambitious schemes and foment intrigues. Pmir 
Kuzgan forgot that a man in his position was unwise to go hunting 
without being accompanied fay a strong guard, and the husband 
of his own daughter and the father of his daughter-in-law fell upon 
him and slew him during the hunt, for they too wanted to find a 
jenghizide in whose name they cotdd themselves rule as Emirs. 
But the scheme miscarried. The other chieftains rose against them, 
and drove them and their Khan into exile. 

Transoxania had no sovereign, and plots of all against all were 
riie* No one wished to miss the chance, each chieftain aspiring to 
supreme dominion. "Even those who would never have thought 
of such a plan for themselves, felt it expedimt for the sake of their 
own safety to participate in the schemes of others/* 

Tamerlane, who, since his father s death, had become Lord of 
Sbebri'-sebs—^the Green City—^was shrewd enough, during this 
rivalry, to hound on the leading chleftaitis against one another, 
to gain adherents for himself &om among the small fry* and to 
consolidate his power by cementmg secret alliances In all direc- 
liotLS. Before long he was counted among the three most powerful 
men in Transoxania^ Bajazet Jelair, chieftain of the Jelair tribe, 
settled to the northward beside the Syr-Daiya, and Tamerlane^ 
uncle Hadji Berlas, dueftain of the Berlas and Lord of Samarkand, 
had more numerous retainers. But the pious son of Teragai, who 
since childhood had ftcqutnced the company of men learned in 
the law and who was a devout pupil of the venerable sheik 
Zain-ed-Din, had additional supporters among the priesthood. 

Pardy &om fundamental religious toleration, and partly fiom 
supcrstidoiis dread, the Mongolian nileis, amid their multitudinous 
devastations, had spared the men of rcKgion alone. In every town 
there was sure to be some pious Moskm fiom whom his co¬ 
religionists would seek profection* and sometimes secure it, and 
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the upshot was that the priestly caste was the only influential factor 
left to the nadvc populadon^ Since the conversion of the con¬ 
querors to Islam^ they had gained more and more mflnence* All- 
powerfU in the towns and still regarding the' nomads as half - 
heatheup they promoted the choice of princes who were likely to 
difliise and consolidate the forces of Iskm. They believed they 
had found such a man in Tamerlane, and their influendal support 
sufficed, though he had fewer retainers, to make him equal to 
Bajazet Jckir and Hadji Bellas, The three men resolved, without 
filler couteUDon, to rule the land joindy* 

In this fortunate year of his rise to power, a son was bom to 
Tamerlane^ and the ambitious father named him Jehangtr (he 
who seizes possession of the world)—a sign of what lofty schemes 
he cherished. Tamerlane invited the chiefuins to a great ferival, 
in honour of che occasion, but Bajazet Jdair and Hadji Berlas held 
aloof They seemed to be plotting mischief. 

Before new disputes could break out, a inighder hand was 
extended over them all* that of Toghluk Khan of Kashgarp the 
ruler of Turkestan, Lord of the jagatai MongoISi App<5mng at 
the h^d of a po’werful army from the wide steppes of die east, he 
crossed the Syr-I>arya to reconquer the province of his fathers 
(for he was a descendant of Jagatai) which Emir Kuzgan had taken 
possession of a few decades earlier. 

It was too late for Bajazet Jelair to think of resistance, for his 
domain lay along die Syr-Dajya, and was open to the first 
onslaught of the enemy, tiastening with rich gifts to the Khan, he 
paid homage to him, and, being die first to make submission, was 
rewarded with Samarkand, which was under die dominion of 
Hadji Berlas. The latter assembled his forces, bur, after did not 
venture to take the field, and fled with his w^aniors and all his 
possessions across die AmQ-Dar)a. Tamerlane hesitated. He vrent 
to consult his spiritual father, the sheik Zaiu-ed-Din, and the sheik 
said: “if Heaven be a bow and destiny the arrow^ the marksman 
u Allah Himsdf. Whithtt wouldst thou flee to escape Him?" 

Indeed, it was already ^ bte for flight, for the advancc^uaid. 
of the hostile army was invading Tamerlane's territory. 
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“Good policy'," writfs die chconidei, “can do more than heroic 
courage, and 3 clever idea is worth more rhan an army. An arrow 
discharged ar a suiEablc moment and feathered by policy will 
infallibly find its mark in the heart of the foe." Tamerlane, the 
chcss-pla}xr, had learned in his early years to make good use of 
the weapon of policy. 

He rode to meet the enemy, hivited dicir commanding officer 
to a sumptuous banquet, gradfied the man’s avarice by tnunificeiit 
gifts—and the Mongols, who bad hoped for plunder, found them¬ 
selves suddenly thrust into the position of guests. The commanding 
officer was actually induced to give Tamerlane a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to Toghluk Khan. 

Tamerlane, getting together all the valuables which were at his 
disposal, set forth to meet the Khan. On the way he encountered 
a still larger army, and its generals, too, wanted presents. Tamer¬ 
lane gave them more than they asked, and received from each a 
letter of introduction. 

Armed with these letters, Tamerlane was ceremoniously re^ 
edved by Toghluk, spread out before the Khan his valuable gifts, 
and excused himself because they were so smaL He had started 
with mote abundant and more suitable presents, but the Khan’s 
officers, the same who had given him these letters ofintroduedou, 
had been too exacting in their demands. 

Messengers were sent bearing commands to the officers from 
Toghluk Kllan. The^' must immediately hand over the presents 
Tamerlane had given them, and together with these all the loot 
thc>' might have gathered in passing. 

Tlie chieftains, ewaged by these airogant demands, faced about 
with their Mongols, speeded across Transoxania, plundering as 
they went, recrossed the Syr-Darya, and. in their tiadvc steppes, 
started a revolt against the unjust Khan who wanted to make his 
warriors disgorge their spoils. Toghluk proposed to send part of 
his troops against them, but Tamerlane, who as a faithful vassal 
had remained meanwhile in the Khan’s camp, warned him 
that unless he himsdf should go with thb army, it would be very 
likely to desert to the side of the rebels. Taking the hint, 
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Toghltxk acmally nude for Tnrkestsii m peraon, ac chc head of 
his croopSn 

whom could he leave as viceroy in Transoxania better than 
young Tamerlane* so wise in counsel so loyal, and so devoted ? 

enmisEcd me widi ihc regency, and ihe necessary seals of 
office* he gave me command of more than lo.ooQ warriofs, k was 
in the early stage of my rise to power that I conceived this plan 
and carried it out. Experience certainly taught me that a good idea 
can do more than an army of lOOpODo/* we read in Tamerlane's 
autobiography, which de^xibes no less than thittcra such plans 
which w'ere conceived and put in force up to the dmc when 
Tainerlane at length became sole ruler over the country lying 
between the two rivers. 

Bajaact Jelair was still enthroned in Samarkand as Toghluk 
Khan*s va^; but hardly had the Khan crossed the Syr-Darya 
dian Hadji Bertas ceappeared in Transoxiuiia, and the two of them 
combined against young Tamerlane* who was so ano^t as to 
expect to command them. The chiefEains who had paid homage 
to Toghlukj and upon whom Tamerlane, as viceroy, tried to 
depend, went over to the enemy, and Tamerlane had to summon 
the Khan back into the country. 

Once more Bajaaet Jciak hastened to the Khan to pay renewed 
homage, but as a precautionary measure he had put Samarkand 
into a sute of defence, and this cost him his life. Berias, too, 

ran away once more, but this time he was overtaken and killed. 
The Khan^s troops crossed the Amu-Daiy^ into the mountain 
regions of Afghanistan, where Prince Hosain ruled. Hosain, Emir 
Kuzgan^s grandson* I'cnturod to give battle to the Jagatai Mongols, 
but was defeated* and had to take refuge in the mountains^ Now 
Tamerlane believed that he had got rid of all his rivab* and fancied 
he had reached the goal of his desires^ but he was gravely dis¬ 
appointed when Toghluk Khan, withdrawing* left his son Ilyas 
with a strong force m Samarkand as regent of Transoxania. 
Tamerlane wa$ no mote than military' governor* with practically 
no powerp for the Mongolians of Turkestan* left as garrisons, 
did not owe him obedience. 
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They wanted to plundcip wanted to enjoy their loot* they took 
girls for themselves out of the bouses^ and sold yoting itien Into 
slavery; they carried off noted citizens and held them to ransom 
or tormred them to make them disclose hidden treasures. The 
populace murmured, the priests expected help from TamtrLme^ 
and he fancied he could see a new road to power. He would 
fomenc a rimig of the oppressed people, and become supreme as 
liberator ofTransoxania. 

With a devoted troop of followers be attacked the Jagatai 
Mongols, and took from them seventy distinguished prisoners* 
But his deed bad no elKxt. The people did not rise. The Jagaiai 
Mongols sent a report to Toghluk. Tamerlane intercepted the 
Khan's answer, and read tberem his own dearh-warrant. 


CETAPTlIt XXVII 


KNIGHT-ERRANT 


I 

W HEN you cannot come to terms with enemies who 
arc stronger than pu, pu should seek safety in 
flight. Thus did the Prophet himself decide.’' 

From Samarkand, Tamerlane fled into the tnountains. Now 
the man who had overcome all his enemies, the fortunate Emir, 
he who had expected to become ruler of Transoxania, was a 
homeless refugee, pursued, hunted. In the mountains he met his 
fellow-fugitive, Hosain, brother of his wife Aldshai, and grandson 
of Emir Kiizgan. Tlie two of them joined such forces as remained 
to them, and now for three years ensued die romance of the 
knight-errant, a life “of adventure and hazard”. 

With their retainers, they made up a company of sixty men. 
Each had his wife with him. The)' rode north-westward across the 
steppes to seek alUes in Khwarkm, the land of the Turcomans, 
As they approached Khiva, the Emir sent a troop to arrest dicni, 
for he wshed to hand them over to the Khan. By night they fled 
from hb domains, but he pursued them at the head of his 
detachment. 

Hearing the noise of pursuit, they prepared for battle. Tamer¬ 
lane divided his sixty into five groups, and direct e d the sli ;i<'n»^h 
from an clevadon. His riders charged the enemy. Hosaln’s hoisc 
was shot under him, but Hosain succeeded in swinging himself 
on to one of the horses of the foe. By this timf he was surrounded, 
and nothing but Tamerlane’s audacious onslaught saved him. 

Now' had come the hour of evening prayer, and the warriors 
on boili sides broke ofF tlie fight, tuniing towards Mecca, to dis¬ 
charge their sacred duty. Then, as soon as prayers were over, they 


were u it sgoiii dkig-dong widi renewed energy, fly iiightfaM of 
die sixty men only seven remained ro Tamerlane and Hosain, 
wMle the Emir's whole force had been annihilaLcd with the 
exception of fifty* But with these fifty he continiicd the pursmt. 
The two wives had to ride one horse, in front of the meiit who 
covered their retreat undl the steppe-land was traversed and a 
cultivated region ’was entered. Now the putsuers gave up the 
cliase. 

Beside a springs the refugees found some shepherds,^ from whom 
they were able to buy a couple of wethers for food* As they con¬ 
tinued thdr journey, they were joined by three pedestrians 
who, encamped aLfter dark, stole three horses and escaped. Now 
the women, too^ bad to condnne the journey on foot. 

It would have been foolish for Tamerlane and Hosain to keep 
together. While their joint forces had amounted to a squadron 
of sixty men, this had formed a respectable body; but no’w the 
leaders had to depend upon their names and their personal 
prestigOp and Hosain, whose original home was in the mountains 
of Afghanistan, could hope there to find adherents. They parted^ 
therefore^ agreeing to meet after a while beyond the Amu-Darya 
with snch warriors as they might be able to gaihcr together. 
Hosain departed, and Tamerlane was left alone ’with his wife 
Aldshai and one serving-man* 

Turcomans atcacked them, bclkvisTg them to he robbers. Placing 
the woman between them, the t^'o men prepared to seU their 
lives dearly* But they’would have be«i doomed Had not one of the 
Turcomans, who h^ visited Samarkanci recognised Tamerlane. 
In alarm he restrained his fellow^coumrymcn from further 
hostUidcs^ and begged the "‘Emir” for forgiveness. They ’were 
saved* 

The chiefiains of the Turcomans extended them ftiU hospitality. 
For three days they remained with the tribcr exchanging news; 
then they rode on, pro’rided with food, hors^, and an escort of 
ten men* 

But news travels swiftly in the steppte. When an Emir who 
has fallen upon evil days appears in the territory of one of his 
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□cigJiboiu$, the inhabitants are suspicious. Eidier He wants to re¬ 
establish himself in power, and in that case he will tr>- to seize 
his ne^hbour's land, or else he is being pursued, and the foes who 
arc on his trail will lay the countty waste. Alt-Bck, Lord of the 
region in which Tamerlane hoped for a long rest, wished ro^uard 
against both these possihUiiics. He sent a troop which seized 
Tamerlane, fettered him, and penned him with his wife and his 
serving-man in a cow-house which could be converted into a 
prison* 

Time passed. Terribly tedious were the days for nomads 
accustomed to freedom and movement; intcmiinablc were the 
nights in the cow-house which swarmed with vermin and s ranlc 
of cow-dung. After a month, Tamerlane swore to Allah that he 
would never throw anyone into prison without full and careful 
examination. Why was he being kept under arrest: Why was he 
not brought to trial ( For how long was he still to he held prisoner: 
After two months he began to form foolhardy schemes. At ajiy 
cost he must try to escape. He would fight for liberty. Even ifhe 
should be slain during the attempt, he would at least be buried 
outside this pestilent jaiL Better to lie dead in free earth than to 
rot in a pen. 

Snatching a sword from one of his guardians, he dung himself 
upon the others and drove them before him. Then he heard the 
fugitives shout: “The prisoner is running away, tunning away!" 
This pricked him to shame. He, Tamerlane, a runaway? StiU 
sword in hand, he forced himself into the rooms of Aii-Bck 
scattering the alarmed menials, determined to assure the man 
who was holding him prisoner that he had not broken prison 
to “run away”, but had escaped by fighting. 

Ah-Bch received him as a guest. During the past two months, 
news had spread concerning the captive T^atneriane, the fettered 
Bahadur (hero), the incarcerated bravest of the brave; and all 
die nobles who were not bosrile to Tamerlane condemned 
AJi-Bek*s behariour. Ali-BckV own brother sent gifts for 
Tamerlane, demanding 'that he should be set at liberty, and 
provided with food and horses. Ali-Bek, now furnished with 
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ocular pjroot of Tamerlane's chivialry and fortitude, hastened 
to make good the wrong which had been done. 

Soon there were a dozen hardjr wamors ready to take up 
anm. to mount their horses, and share the fate of TamerLme; 
for they all knew that as his foUowets they would win both 
fame and plunder. Before he had finished crossing the Khwariz-- 
mian steppes, he had been joined by fifty Turcomans; two 
hundred riders came from ^sorassati; a leader of a century, 
who had previously served under Tamerlane, Joined him with 
his soldien, bringing gifes. 

Tamerlane now found himself at the head of a troop which, 
chough sniall, was apt for any adventure^ and he began to form 
audacious schemes. Nothing less would content him than die 
conquest of Transoxania. He kft Aldshai in a village near 
Bokhara, where the daughter of Fm ir Kuzgan mtrigucdp spied, 
and fanned the flames of revolt Tamerlane's emissaries tri^ to 
win over the indigenous tribes, while Tamerlane himself, 
disguised as a mendi^t monk^ made for Samarkand, intending 
there, since it was the centre of the Regent^s power, to organise 
an insurrection. He hid himself in his sister's harem. By day 
and by night his adherents came and went. Amis were colkcted, 
warriors were smuggled into the dty. 

Many ballads have been written about this romandc period 
in the life of young Tamerlane^ and as late as the mneteenth 
century European travellers in Ask could hear Kirghiacs and 
Siberian Tartars singing them. They are fuU of admiratiod for 
the hero and for bis steadf^tness in misfortuuc; they sing die 
love of the valiant knight, the handsome Tamerlane, for the 
noble princess, his young wife who, in the Legend of the Wicked 
Khan, was thrown into the sea in a box, but was rescued by foe 
youthful hero. This knightly figure, crated by the popular 
sendment out of young Tamerlane and retnaining vivid for 
five centuries, became a model for Asiatic princes. They were 
half-adventurers* half-ardsts, rrustmg in luck and in the fovour 
of Heaven, ready at the risk of life to lo^ all or win a new' realm 
betwixt night and morning. 
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Tamerlane's attempted rising was a failure; his preseucje in 
the town became known. The Jagatai Mongols were on his 
trails and be fled once more with only a few_ companions. But 
on this occasion he had adhecents dispersed throughout the 
country* They got together and accompanied him southward 
across the Amu-Darya into die mountams of Afghanistan where 
Hosain and the members of Hosain’s facdon were awaiting him. 
In alb the pair bad now' a thousand riders^ and were in search 
of a field of activity; they were condotded, ready to hire 
themselves out to any ruler as a fighdng force. 

An opportumty soon offeitd. Emk of Sistan was beset 
by his neighbours^ while the seven fortresses which formed 
the key of his realm had revolted and closed their gates against 
him* He was willing to pay any price for aid. 

Tamerlane attacked the first forties by night. From all four 
sides he began the storm* and within four-and-twenty hours he 
had taken the place, which contained plendflil stores of grain 
to become the booty of the victors^ The garrison of the second 
fortress made a sally to fight beneath the walls» but they were 
driven back through the gates and Tamerlane's warriors were 
preparing for the attack when the place surrendered. 

The third fortress was regarded as impreguablci and the garrison 
sat at case behind its high walls. Tamerlane told hk men to 
bring with them castuig-nets which, in cavalry comhats^ were 
attached to a rope and Sung over die enemy from a distance. 
He had these nets Sung to the top of the walls, and the hardy 
stormers clambered up the ropes- In the grey of dawm they 
were standing on the top of the walls; they opened the gates, 
and, to a fanforc of crumpets, the riders entered the city. 

After these experiences, the inhabitants of Siscan were ready 
CO recognise the authority of foch Emir once more and to 
surrender the remaining fortresses. “For if Tamerlane takes all 
the fortresses* be wnll rob you of Siscin and annihilace us/* 
explained the people's delegate to their chief Thctciipoii the 
Emir stole out of TanAirlane's camp by night, and assembled 
his subjects to drive out hb dangerous ally. 
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A savage conflict ensued. Tamerlane and his bahaduis were 
always in the thick of the fight Twice he was wounded by 
arrow^s, once in the leg^ and the second rime in the right elbow, 
but he paid no hecd^ He went on fighring until the enemy was 
routed. Only then did he become aware of the gravity of his 
wounds, and retired into the hills to await their healings Bur 
this proved a slow and difljcult pr<x:ess. For a long time Tamerlane 
could make litde use of his right arm, and he limped for the rest 
of his life. His Turkish enemies styled him ^*Aksak-Timur*^ 
(Limping Timur), and the Persians “Timur 44 cnk” (Timur the 
Lame) I corrupted by Europeans into Tamerlane. 


II 

Followed by no more chan forty riders* Timur, scarcely 
cured of his w'ounds* took to horse again ^ but all his men were 
nobles, the sons of princes and eimis, daimdcss warriors. They 
rode northward through the mountain country. 

In a valley they enroimtered a tiger* and Tanicrkne wished 
to cry his fortune. He said to himself: I succeed in kiliing 

the beast, I shall be successful in all I attempt/^ He drew his 
bow, and the first arrow slew the tiger on the spot. Animated 
with fresh courage^ the warriors pitched their tKDts in this valley, 
and thither came aU those who were dissatisfied with the rule 
of the Jagatai Mongols—adventurers, pugnacious nomads, 
minor chieftains with their retainers, and larger troops of horse. 
The arrival of each new^ group of adherents was celebrated by 
a carouse. Tamcr!an.e received ^cm with open artm^ distributing 
among them the last of his possessions^ gi™g to one his tunic, 
to another his costly girdle, to a third his hat decked with jewels. 

The anny grew apace, and once again Tamerlane Tvas in a 
position to seize a mountain fortress as a centre for fiircher 
advances. Tben* by a sudden flanking movement, he disconcerted 
the princes of Badakshan, who could^oiily put a stop to his 
looting by evasion or the payment of tribute; and at length 
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he defeated a dctachmenc of the Jagatai Mongols and crossed 
the Oxus^ But when the Regency sent a large regular army 
agauist him^ half of the tribes who were following him deserted 
hk flag, andp despite biS braverj\ the enemy drove him back 
across the Amu^Darya* For a rnouth the foe remained encamped 
on the opposite side of the river* which none ventured to cross. 
But Timur knew that time was on his side, for he was familiar 
with these adversaries who loved fighting and loot* but lacked 
patience to go on watching a ford. One day they vanished, 
leaving the way into Transoxania open to Tameilaae, and 
immediately the chieftains who had deserted hin t returned to 
their allegiance with their followers. 

This dme Regent Ilyas assembled all his forces, and sent 
20*000 men against foe invader- Timur had only 6,000. Again 
foe opposing armies faced one another across a river, 
Tamerlane sent 2,000 picked men to defend the solitary 
bridge^ and* accompanied by foe remainder, he forded the 
stream lower down during the night. Next morning foe enemy 
could see only foe small force on foe bridge, and believed that 
foe rest of the army must be ambushed somewhere else. They 
did not venture to attack imril their scouts should have dis¬ 
covered foe ambush* so focy remained fo a t day inactive- Next 
night camp fires were flaming on ail foe h il b in foe rear of foe 
Jagatai Mongols. Regent Ilyas believed himself to be surrounded, 
and, dreading a night att^, he kept his men under arms till 
dawTi. He did not know how large an army was prepared to 
take him in foe rear nor how man y nten he had to facCp so he 
now ordered a wifodrawal from this charmed drcle. Next day 
he had to give batde in a far less ^vourable posicioii- 
The fighting continued for a day and a night. Thanks to foe 
superior strength of his army^ despite heavy losses Ilyas w'as 
able to main^iin his ground. Next day Tamerlane was threatened 
by annihilation, but now came a new and almost incredible 
stroke of luck, A messenger from Turkestan rode hot-fbot into 
foe enemy camp. v 

Toghlut Khan, fiyas* father* was dead^ 
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Something more was at stake for Ilyas dian the hazard of a 
^glc battle. It was cssendii thar he should get back into 
Turkestan before a rival claimant should sebe the throne. 

Tamerlane promptly smt a detadinient to his birthplace 
Shehri-sebs, commanding the horsemen to tic leafy branches 
on either side of theif saddled. The foliage trailed in the dust 
and the douds raised by this cavalcade made the Inhabitants of 
the town believe that Tanierlanc was approaching with a mighty 
army^ so they evamated the place while Tamerlane was far 
away pursuing the fugitives^ main army across the Syr-Darya. 
The chronidc reports: *'In this way the favour of fortune enabled 
Tamerlane to defeat a great army by camp fires and to conquer 
a city with the aid of a dust-doud.” 


m 

Transoxania wa$ free again^ and Tamerlane and Hosain were 
its liberators. As was usual among the nomads^ the rime had 
come for the two aUies to fight for the pFCmier position. But 
now it appeared that the chieftains who had helped in the work 
of 1 uerarion were disincliiied to have any Grand Emir set up 
over them. They were independent. Each was Lord in his own 
province. Each of the two rivals must seek supporters to drive 
the other out of the fields and here Hosain* being grandson 
of Emir £ti^an, had the advantage over Tamerlane. Hxmdhg 
up a poor hut pious dcrvhh who was a descendant of Jenghi^ 
Khan, be prodahued him Khan of Transoxania. This was 
legally fittuig, and in accordance wich ancient custom, so most 
of the duefbaiiis went over to Hosain^ side. Tamerlane had to 
submit, and even to pay the high ta^^ biposed by Hosain on 
the provinces. He had been reduced once more to die level of 
a vassal, but he said no word. When his money did not suffice 
to defray the laxBp he sent Priiicc Hosain the jewels and other 
otnamen^ of his wife Aidshai, MosaiA’s sister^ and the auto¬ 
biography records as a sign of the recipient s avarice and greed 
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tliAi: be ^Gcptcfl these drinkets sldiougb he must certainly have 
cecognised them. 

The pair had no more dme to devote to dicir private quarrel, 
for it was necessary to join forces and repel a new invasion from 
Turkestan* Then Princess Aldshai, Tamerlanenmcb-loved 
wife and Hosain’s aster, died. She had been the only lint between 
this ill-as5orrcd pair. Calcularion had drawn them together when 
they were ambidous youngsters. Tamerlane s swashbudding 
pugnacity had been usefu] to Prince Hosain in expandidg his 
dominioiis j and TamcrlanCj on his side^ hoped to climb higher 
while his friend assisted. Then need brought them together 
again. They fought side by side because they had a common 
foe, while remaining substantially rivals and enemies. One of 
tiicm was close-fisted to the pitdi of avarice, the other was 
extravagant; one of theni was over-cauriotis, the other impetuous; 
and each of them aimed at autocracy. Hosain based his claim 
on rights inherited fiom his grandfather; Tamerlane looked to 
mil i ta ry successes and to good fortune. Towards the end they 
were inspired by nothing other than "mutual enmity and hatred”* 

The guerrilla war^ which now ensued was conducted with 
nauch spirit, much tactical adroitness, but was devoid of strategy, 
for it was not guided by any f^-reachiiig pLm. The antagonists 
exhausted thcii^vcs in taHng a casdc here or a town there, 
md in dispersing an enemy troop whenever they encountered 
it. The chieftains were continiially changing from one ride to 
the other, and neither Hosain nor Tamerlane could see bis way 
to dispenriug with this untrustworthy aid. But Hosain was 
actually the nilerp could put larger forces into the field, and 
owed his success to the numerical superiority of his troops. 
Tamerlane always led his own men, and gained victories by 
perwnai valour, by his ruses^ his strokes of gcnitu, and not least 
his good luck. Tti taking of Kanshi in Bokhara is regarded in 
the history of the East as a signal example of Tamerlane^s 
qualities. 

He himself had had tht forrificadoni of Karshi buil t, providing 
ifae place with strong walls and deep moats, but it had passed 
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into the possession of Hosain, and was occupied by Hosain’s 
forces under the command of Mussa, an elderly and experienced 
general, Tamerlane had just bestowed his wives and Ids treasures 
in a safe place and was on the way back to Karshi when he 
learned that Mussa had occupied the town with a force of 12,000 
men, Tamerlane was in command of barely a tenth of that 
number. 

Feigning to have renounced the idea of reconquering Karshi, 
he led his men along the great caravan route towards Khorassan. 
Spreading a report that he intended to conquer Herat, he crossed 
the Amu-Darya, having sent envoys to the ruler of Herat 
beating presents and assurances of his pacific in ten dons. In the 
flats beside the Amu on the great caravan route he stayed for 
two months, and passed the time in Kundng until a big caravan 
traveUing iiotn Herat to Samarkand by way of Karshi 
by his camp. He asked the leader of this caravan for precise 
informadon about Herat, the strength of its garrison, and the 
condition of the fordficadons, and then, at the head of brs Tn3?n 
force, broke camp and marched southward. 

When the caravan resumed its journey to Karshi one of 
Tamerlane’s spies went with it, and, while the main body was 
instructed to re-encamp a litde ^rther to the south, Tamerlane 
himself taking with him only two hundred and forty picked 
and crusted warriors, slowly followed the caravan, riding by 
devious tracks through forests. Any svayfarers this troop etj- 
countered were impounded and taken along, lest they should 
betray what Tamerlane and his men were doing. 

When the caravan entered Karshi, its leader, as Tamerlane 
had expected, talked about the meeting with him beside the 
Amu-Darya, and how he had set out for Herat Mussa, believing 
that at length a chance had come of taking Tamerlane by surprise, 
and, by capturing him, putting an end to this persistent rivalry, 
left a small force in occupation of Karshi and hastened with the 
bulk of his men southward towards Herat, detemnined to en- 
cirdc the enemy as soon as the siege of Herat began. Meanwhile 
Tamerlane reached a wood near Kaishi, and concealed his men 
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in diis hiding-place white setting them to work upon the 

cotistmcdon of ^aling-Iajcldcts. 

One nigH^» ^onc except for obc manserrant, he rotlc ro Ac 
fortified dry. The moat was fbll of waterj but an aqucdtict led 
across it. Wading knee-deep in this conduit, Tamerlane reached 
the wall. He knew a postem-gate and went up to it, hue when 
he Capped on Ae outside he found it had been w'alled up fiom 
within. Then he made Ac circuit of Ac town immediately 
bencaA Ac wall to discover Ac best places for his scaling- 
ladders, and, having done so^ returned to camp. 

That same night one hmiAed men wiA scaling-ladders 
crosied Ac moat by Ac aqueduct, while Tamerlane, wiA anoAer 
hundred^ rode up to Ae gates of Ae town. Forty foUowed wiA 
spare horses and baggage. Noiselessly m Ac darkness Ae htmAed 
bahadurs sealed Ae walls, niAcd through the streets, cut down 
the guardians of Ac gates and opened these. Before dawn 
Tamerlane wiA Ae adAdonal hunAed was m Ae town. He 
had Ae drums beaten, Ae trumpets blown* and, m panic terror, 

as if an earAquate had oocurredj paralysed by fear, the enemy 
hid Aemselvcs wherever Aey could, m Atds and bams,*^ The 
house where Mussas son lived was fired^ and Aosc who bolted 
from Ac flames were seized. Before smuise, the whole place 
was in Tamerlane s haoA. 

-Tamerlanes followers now called him "Sahib Kiran”—Ac 
Lord of Ac Favourable ConstellatioiL Since his lucky star had 
made him master of KarAi, he would surely be able to hold 
Ac place, even Aough Mussa rctumed wiA an army of X2,ooo 
to besiege it WiA undimimshed courage and confidence Ae 
garrison made sallies whenever and wherever Tamerlane directed, 
its Aiy force impetuously entering Ac enemy camp* disttirbing 
Mussa and his men by day and by night, inflicting serious losses, 
capturing horses and disappearing as soon as Ac resistance 
became too strong—to regam Ac shelter of Ae walled town in 
safety. Tlie incessant exomiions of Ae inA6dgable bAadurs 
made Acni seem far mure numerous Aan Aey really were, 
and Mussa^s losses wen? promoted by Tamcrlanc^s poUcy, 
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Every ducftain taken prisoner was hospitably cnceFtained, given 
presents, set at liberty—to return, if he pleased, to A4ussa, or 
to stay In Tamerlane’s service. The chieftadns, with their retainers, 
swelled Tamerlane’s army. At length the remaining ehieftains 
did not wait to be taken. They, too, had come to believe in 
Tamerlane’s star and deserted to his banner. When now, in one 
of the sallies, Mussa was wounded, he raised the siege and with- 
drew acr^ the Amu-Darya. 

This was the tuming-poinL To begin with there was no 
change in the character of the struggle, which went on in the 
form of raids by dauntless horsemen, the heroic deeds of flying 
detachments which could have no permanent effect, and could 
not bring about a definitive result. But more and more towns 
were occupied by Tamerlane, more and more fortresses were 
taken by surprise, so that it became increasingly difficult for 
Hosain to get together big armies and reconquer the lost 
domains. Before going into action. Tamerlane fir^ his troops 
by saying to them: “Now is a time of fesdva! for warriors. 
You know chat a hero's place of rejoicing is the battlefield, that 
the songs one sings there arc war-crics, and that the wine one 
drinb is the blood of the foe." He led them from battle to battle, 
from victory to victory, having the courage to retreat when 
retreat was expedient, to surrender a stronghold he had just 
conquered, to take refrigc in deserts or hill country where a 
superior force could not easily follow him —to return and inflict 
a new blow as soon as a favourable opportunity offered. Each 
success magnified his fame. 

When, at length, two Emirs who were rclarivcs of the Khan 
of Jagacai went over to Tamerlane with 7,000 Jagatal Mongols, 
the struggle for supremacy between the rivals was seeded. 
Wherever Hosaln's warriots saw the Mongolian banners in 
their adversary's ranks, they Bed, and Tamerlane was soon 
able to besiege his enemy at Baikh. After a long and desperate 
struggle, “Hosain closed behind himself the gates of the dtadcl 
he bad built there, determined, being hopeless, to renounce bis 
fortune and his dignity. Filled with pain and sorrow, he dis- 
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crowned himself, renotiaccd his possesdons, and begged only 
for permission to depart upon a pilgrimage to Mecca.” To this 
Tamerlane agreed. Sut Tamerlane's £nurs were a6aid that 
they tiught have cause to r^ent missing an opportunity, so 
“by depriving Hosain of his life they made it impossible for 
him to persist in fomenting disorder and to bcg;m a new war.” 

The diroiucler writes: “In the Book of Fate was written the 
hour and the place preordained for Hosain, and 
alter his destiny," 


no man can 
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LORD OF TRANSOXANIA 


i 

B y the law of the Yasak, only a dc^ndant of Jnlglu^ 
could become Khan, and Tamerlane, having conquered 
all his enemies and got possession of Ttansoxania, induced 
the chieftaim, in accordance with andent Mongolian custom, 
to elect him ruler and to swear fealty to him—but the ride he 
adopted was only that of Emir cl Kebir, the Great Emir. He 
appointed as Khan a descendant of Jenghiz, Syurhatmish, ruling 
in that worthy’s name, which appeared on the coins minred by 
Tamerlane. 

Transoxania had always been part of Jagatai s fief, but 
Syurhatmish was not a descendant of Jagatat, who had ruled 
over only part of the Mongolian Empire, being of the line of 
Ogatai, the first Great Khan of the Mongols, and he could 
therefore be regarded as the legitimate heir of all the realms that 
had ever been ruled over by Mongols. 

Tamerlane was the Enur of Ttansoxania, and the chieftains 
who swore fealty to him believed him to have reached the goal 
of his wrishes, his ambiriens, fot never had an Emir been mightier 
than he. But the man of five-and-thirty with the oUve-dnted 
fece, and, despite his youth, with white hair, whom they had 
now placed on the throne was only at the beginning of his 
career. He alone knew why he had revived Jenghiz Khan’s 
forgonen decree that the ruler of the Mongols should be elected 
by a kuriltai, a full assembly of chieftains; and why he had 
chosen to appoint a Khan of Ogatai’s stock. The tradition of 
Jenghiz Khan was still alive in the soii of every nomad. It was 
the tradition of a superhuman ascent to power, of a divine 
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dominiDn over ttur world; and the triticSj whether Moagolian, 
Tartar, or Turkish, that had preserved tbdr tics with the Central 
Asiatic steppes &om. which they sprang^ cherished dreams of 
a return to their somedinc greatness^ 

Very few of diem had retained the Shamanist faith, for most 
had by now been converted to Mohammedanism, Lamaism, 
or Christianity; but for one and all of them it seemed true that—^ 
feith apart—they were brothers,. They were condnu^y making 
war on one another, robbing one anothcTp slaying one another; 
hue that they had done since tim e muncmorul. It was a struggle 
among equals to obtain supreme power, each hoping to secure 
the largest piece of the old Kha^tes and impose over it his 
uncontcstcd rule. They were merely reviving their ancient 
rights* That was the filing of every Khan of Turkestan who 
invaded Transoxania, of every Emir who made incursions 
into Afghanistaji. Tamerlane, the great calculator and chess-^ 
player who knew all the rules of the game of military and 
political sovereignty, wished to take advant^ie of these rights, 
for now, when he controlled Transoxania, his unmeasurable 
ambidon continued to flutter before his eyes the vision of the 
greatest of ail achievements. Whereas no Khan of his days had 
ever dreamed of anything so great as the complete re'-cstahlish- 
menc of one of the partial empires of the Jenghirides, Tamerianc, 
bom under a happy star aud predestined to world dominion/^ 
hoped to rennite the whole Mongolian Empire under hU sexptre* 
That was why he chose a descendant of Ogaeai to become 
Khan, as heir of the whole vast realm. That was why he resus- 
dtated the Ya^k while adapting it in various ways to extant 
condidons; and that was why he sought support &om the old- 
established furh of Islam. For when Jenginz Khan set out upon 
his career of world-conquest, he left in his native land, in 
Mongolia^ none but members of his own people, none but 
Mongols* Tamerlane had to conduct his wars with forces 
composed of Turanian horsemen; and as soon as be left the 
boundaries of his native* land Transoxania he would leave in 
the towns and in the countryside people of a very difierent 
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sunip^ Ii^anSp pious Moslems, who luted die Yasak no less 
chan they hated chc unbelievers who oppressed them, these 
being regarded as no more than half-Mohammcdaiis erven alter 
conversion. To hind the popuJacion to hunp Tamerlane had to 
win over die priesdiood, miisc presenc hiitisclf before them as 
die protector and diHuser of Islam. 

"I chose from among the descendants of die Prophet one of 
the most distinguisheti to whom I gave full authority over 
the Moslems. In his hands was the administrarioa of the 
possessions of the Church: he appointed the mullahs, dedded 
who in the towns and villages should become mufds (expounders 
of the Law), decreed who jshould be chiefr of the markets, the 
men who should control wdghcs. and measures and see to the 
supply of the necessaries of life. He determined the appointments 
and prebends of the Saids (the descendants of the Prophet), of 
the priests, and of other persons of merit," This was something 
more dian the autonomy of the Church, it was die surrender 
of the whole puhhe lift of the indigenous population into the 
hands of spirit^ prin^* Thenceforward the priesdy caste stood 
as one man behind Tamerlane: every mullah, every dervish, 
was a whole-hearted adherent, a tnistWi'orthy and c-tpcricticcd 
spy. 

Thus did the great calculator establish his re alm upon two 
difiercuc and mutually hostile elements of the populatioui and 
upon two conflicting law-books. He divided society into twelve 
classes, those of the highest rank being not tlie generals and 
the ministers of State, hut the Saids, the sheiks, and the ulemas, 
men distinguished for their wisdom and thek piety, but all that 
concerned the army and the nomadic tribes ivas taken out 
of die province of the Koran, for in this domain only the 
Yasak held sway, Tamerlane actually appointed a special 
judge "*to regulate disputes between the soldiers and other 
subjects." 

He surrounded himself with the splendour and the luxury 
of the rulers of fran^ assembling their stges, thek poets, and their 
artists; he recited their verses; in accordanoc with the I ranian 
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ideal of beauty, he had himself painted with a white skin, cosy 
checks, and a thick black beard ^ while he never adopted any 
of the customary Islamic appeUadens of the sovereign, such as 

Protector of the Faithful* V Blessed**^ die *‘Light of die 

Faich^\ No doubt he changed bis ride from rime to rime as his 
empire courinued to expand, buchc remained all the rime a true 
follower of the Yasak, and bridled his ambidons, for though 
he ulrirnately assumed the ride of Sultan, he never took that 
of Khan. When his puppet-Khan Syuihatmish died, Tamerlane 
appointed as successor Syurhatmish*s son Mahmud. 

His successors and his biographers tried to make out that 
Tamerlane was a Moslem zealot, a fmarie who efreoted cQnqucst3 
in order to convert all peoples to Tdat n, But most of Tamerlane’s 
campaigns were carried on against orthodox MohaminedanSp 
against Sultans who could rightly style themselves “Fighters 
for the Faith . His personal attitiide towards Islam remained 
througheut one of Mongol tolerance and indifrerence. He never 
had his head shaved; he wore a gold-inlaid helmet or a lofty, 
pointed Tartar hat bedecked ^^ith jewels, instead of a turban; 
drank wine; allowed his wives to go about unveiled and to 
take part in all festtviries. No doubt he had mosques built, 
visited holy places, and posed as the “Protector of Islam**; 
but much of this may have been mere policy, the governmental 
art of a man who was animated by the loftiest ambition possible 
to an Asiaric sovereign, that of reconstituring the Empire of 
jenghia Khan. 

Tamcrlane*s dream was to be a new, a Moslem Jenghiz Khan. 
This w^as his obscssionp which he pursued throughout life with 
fanaticism and sancrimonioustiess, with audacity and cunning, 
with Cruelty intertwned with a chivalrous spirit. The passion 
never left him under the burning sim of Syria, or in the ice¬ 
bound plains of Russia; never left him amid the febrile fantasies 
of a sick-bed or when, as a half-blind old man, he set out upon 
the last and greatest campaign of his life. 
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A whole decade ebpscd after HosainV death before Tamerlane 
goc seriously to work upon the realisation of his great scheme. 
These ten years were occupied in five wars against Tuckestan, 
in four campaigns against Khwarizm on the lower waters of 
the Amu-Darya, and in suppressing revolts at home. Again 
and again did Tamerlane emerge from the Fergana Valley to 
cross ihe passes into Eastern Turkestan or into Seniirj'ccheiisk^ 
smidng the nomadic tribes^ destro^mg their hordes, carrying 
off their catek* and driving them eastward. Again and again 
did he march down the Amu-Darya, devastate the orchards of 
the flats, and lay the towns wastc^ On each occasion he personally 
kd his armyp fought in all the battles, and each time tus victorious 
march was interrupted by some outbreak of revolt at home — ^ 
for the Emirs and the tribal chiefraim continued to find it 
monstrous that one who for so long had been a man of their ilk 
should now have made htnuelf absolute ruler. They conspired 
against him, cried to seize his person, but each rime he evaded 
the onslaught, broke up the conspiracy. 

I overwhelmed them with gifts and lavishness; I gave 
those who aspired to success the governorship of provinces! I 
did not spare gold and jewels. But in order to keep them 
vadlladng betwixt fear and hope, I gave each of them a 
viceroy.” 

An elaborate network of espionage surrounded them, keeping 
Tamerlane well infooned, and enabling him to mtervenc at 
the right moment. "‘The art of government consists, in part, 
of patience and firmness, and in part of simulated indifference 
with a taknt for seeming not to know what one knows.” 
Seldom did he punish, but when he punished it was always 
with deaih. Anyone who begged forgiveness and was ready 
to swear fidelity again, could count upon bring pardoned, was 
re-accepted into favour, for Tamerlane needed the chieftains, 
needed their powerful support, and h* fcnew that he possessed 
a magic key with which, in the end, he could induce them to 
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tender ujicoiitlltion2l devotion 2nd milce them in 

their dependence—die conquest of Iran, 

Thus he spent 3 decide safeguarding his frontiers^ while 
g^cral recognition chat he was a iaXvTiil sovereign^ 
Tamerlane disclosed a taste for enjoying the splendours of 
sovertjgti aiithortcy* His artists and scholars accompanied him 
w'hen he toot the field; and he adopted all the refinements of 
WesEctn Adadc life. He would lay siege to a town^ and when 
the fine melons were broiighr to him feom the firuit-^ardens 
of the environs, he would send one on a golden platter to his 
adversary in the fortressj "for it would signiify a lack of courtesy 
not to share the new feint with the prince when one is so dose 
a neighbour. He made w'ar, but he tried to form dcs with bis 
opponent. He connected himself by marriage with the conquered 
Khan of Jagatai; he forced the rulers of Khwaiizm to give 
Princess Han-Sadeh (far famed for her beauty) to his son Jehangir 
in marriage; and saw to it that the reception of the princess 
and the wedding festival should be marked by a pomp such as 
Transoxania had not previously known. The roads were decked 
with carpets and brocades' the streets were sprinkled with 
flowers; agreeable scents were sprayed in the cities. 

There was an unending succession of fesrivities at the court 
of Tamerlane. Every return feom a campaign was marked by 
a banquet; every victory, every marriagCp every birth of a prince 
was celebrated by the founding of some stately building. From 
each town he surtimoncd the most fiiinous artiits^ the most 
skilled handicrafesmoip that his capital Samarkand and his birth¬ 
place ShehriHsehs {which he bestowed upon his favourite son 
jehanghr as a fie^ might be beantifierL The country was 
beginning to forget the horrors of the watt the devastations 
wrought by the mutual struggles of the chieftains, and it 
flourished abundantly. 

At length Tamerlane was able, having summoned his chief¬ 
tains to a solemn kuriltai, to announce amid universal jubilation 
that he intended to niaich weswajd against Iran. For just as 
two centuncs before in the eyes of the nomads of Mongolia 
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China had been their ideal of the great world, so now was 
Persia the same for the tribes of Transoxaiiia. Notwithstanding 
the havoc that had been wrought, notwithstanding centuries of 
exploitation, Persia was still the promised land fiill of treasures and 
enjoyments. The man who shotdd lead them thither they would 
follow blindly, with unconditional obedience, ready for any hard¬ 
ship, every sacrifice, 


m 

Herat was ruled by a native prince. Giyas^ed-Din, In 
youth, Tamerlane had fought against him , when belpbg Emir 
KuTgan to subjugate the neighbouring tertitories. Now he 
invited Giyas-cd-Din to come to the Ictirilrai, this implying a 
declaration that the Lord of Herat was Tamerlane’s vassal. 
Having informed die envoy of his delight at iccciving so honour¬ 
able an invitation, Giyas-ed-Dm began to strengthen the walls 
of Herat and to extend the fortiiicadons. Tamerlane invaded 
the principality, took some of the lesser strongholds, and 
invested the capital. The inhabitants were preparing for defence 
when Tamerlane sent a message to the Prince saying, that 
unless there should be a voluntary surrender he would utterly 
destroy this town, which had a population of a quarter of a 
million, was a venerable centre of the sciences with hundreds 
of schools, whose culture was witnessed by the exiscence of 
thousands of bath-houses, whose prosperity was furthered by 
tens of thousands of shops and workshops ; he would raze the 
walls to die ground and massacre the whole population. The 
petty prince, who, having no aUtes, could not hope to withstand 
for any considerable dmc the overwhelming strength of Trans- 
oxania, “put his pride in his pocket, and, kneeling, kissed the 
imperial carpet" 

The rulers of Khorassas, belonging to the fana n^l order of 
the Sserbedars, declared themselves willing to acknowledge 
TamerUnc’s supremacy as soon as die conqueror appeared on 
their fioudcis. He invaded Masenderan, and had merely taken 
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die first fortresses, wben the Emir basisned to pay homage. 
An embassy was being sent by Shah Hodsha, the cunning 
elderly sovereign of Ispahan, Pars, and Kcnnan^f all South 
Persia in short. He knew what would be the outcome of a raid 
into Ins beautiful and wealthy country, and so, bdng too old 
to enter upon a fight, he anfidpated Tamerlane by sending 
valuable presents and begging for the conqueror's protecrion. 
Thus in a single campaign Tamerlane made himself overlord 
of all the eastern half of Persia, 

His gaac was being directed &rthcr afield, and he sought 
fiesh booty. In the south his empire extended to the mountain 
fionders of Afghanistan, Had he not, in youth, nearly made 
himself sovereign of Sistanf W^as it not £*001 the mountains of 
Afghanistan that he had started on the road to power? The 
governor of Kabul had the honour of kissmg rhF imperial 
Carpet ; but beyond this potentate's realm Tamerlane encountered 
motiiiiaui cnbes who were resolved to defemd their uidcpendenoe^ 
and while he was employed in sul^ugating them revolt broke 
out in the recently conquered land of Eastern Persia, In Herat 
and in Khoiassan the populace took up arms, massacred the 
garrisons, killed the governors whom Tamerlane had appointed, 
and fortified the towns. The conqueror bad to begin his con¬ 
quests over again. 

At the news of the rising, he stayed march into the 
mountains, and took a terrible vengeance. For the first rim e in 
his campaigns he showed himself to he ^ "huiricaiic of annTliila " 
don . For die fiist dme he cooimanded cnielcy and devastadon 
such as mAcl^ people shudder even in those cruel and 

snrroimdcd for ail rime the name of Tamerlane with the gloomy 
aiiteok of the butcher and cxtemiimcor* When he stormed the 
rebellious city of Sabzevar* the capital of Khofa^an» he had 
2^000 persons walled up allve» as a tow'cr of horror **fbr a warning 
to all who should dare to revolt and as an indicadon of Tamer¬ 
lane's vengeance^’—this being the first dme that he had 
commanded such an accr- The sword of the execudoDcr made 
an end of rfic dynasty of Herat; the towns of the Sserbedars 
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became heaps of niiiL Th^ Tamerlane rctiirucd to the moun¬ 
tains of Afghanistan to take up his work of conquest at the poidt 
where It had been interrupted. 

The mountaiii dries, which defended themselves valiandy* 
were crowned with pyramids of skulls; and iti the capital city 
of SUtan, which also made a strenuous resistance, after the 
prince had snrrendcted to Tamerlane, die inhabitants were put 
to the sword by the conquerorj “even to the centenarians, and 
to the baby in the cradle/^ Then the soldiers earned off every¬ 
thing "down to the nails from die doors" j and whatever was 
combustible went up in dames. City after city, fortress after 
fortress* fell into the hands of the conquerors “imdl there were 
no more enemies left in these provinces, and no one who did 
not obey Tamerlane.” 

Then Tamerlane gave his soldiers and their officers three 
months' rest, before he levied his army anew, and “Wdly 
had his troops rccrosscd the Amu-Darya than all die realms of 
Iran were terror-stricken." Futile were the measures of ptc- 
candon taken by the Emir of Masenderan, at whom the first 
blow was struck; fruitless were his bravery and ids wiles* 
Tamerlane seemed to foresee all possible dmgers. His army 
was invariably in a secure position, ready for instant action; 
traps laid for him retaliated on those who had set them—until 
the Emir, driven from one stronghold to another, at lejigch 
fled discouraged to the west Pursuing him* Tamerlane invaded 
Western Persia, the realm of Sultan Ahmed* He took the anciect 
royal dty of Rai, the glorious Sultaniah built by Ukhan Ghaian, 
and was already invading A^rbaijan, whither the Emir and 
die Sultan had fled, wEcn he unexpectedly had to face a new and 
mighty opponent, Toktamish, Khan of the Golden Horde. 


IV 


At the date when Tamerlane* havillg just elevated himself 
to the dignity of Emir cl Kcbir, the Great Emir* was consoli- 
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dating and safeguarding his youdiful power by bis campaign 
against KJiwarizm and Turkcstarij the eastern parts of the 
decaying Golden Horde had split away and become kno’^vn as 
the white Horde. Its cnergede Khan [Jrtis had, in his struggle 
for rule over the whole country, desfxoycd one local Khanate 
after another, and at length had conquered his own nephew 
Toktamish^ Toktaniish fled to Tamerlane. The latter, recognising 
that this was an opportunity whicli might never recur^ seiEcd 
his chance of mtcrfcriiig in die destinies of the great Mongolian 
realm to the north. If ToktamiBh, the Jcngliiztde, was prepared 
to pay him homagCp and regained the Khanship as hL vassal, 
hcp Tamerlane p would become Uege-lord of the White and 
perhaps of the whole Golden Horde. Toktamish "was ready 
enough to s\vear f^ty. 

He was received with honour, and was given valuable 
presents* being supphed with tents, horseSp camels, and slaves^ 
A few border tribes having been placed under him, he marched 
with them against Urns Khan, and was defeated. Tamerlane 
gave him a yet larger army, znd again he was soundly beaten. 
For the third time he fled to Tamerlane, and was for the third 
time received hospitably and richly rewarded. 

On this occasion p however, almost simultaneously vrith 
Toktamishs envoys there arrived an embassy fix^m Urns Khan, 
demanding that the Emir of Transoxania should promptly 
hand over the fugitive, and acqimndng him with the fact that 
the Khan was approaching in person at the head of a great 
army* Tamerlane commanded his warriors to occupy all the 
roads to the norths then the envoys were arrogandy dismusedp 
and while they were on their way back to Urus they were 
followed by unseen patrols. Tamerlane himself took the same 
direction with his main army, made a surprise onslaught on 
Urus* horde and put it to flight* 

Not long after this. Urns died, and his son, iinwarlike, caring 
only for enjoyment, submitted to Toktaniish, and was executed 
by the latter. No one uoapS dared to lerisc the new Khan, who was 
backed up by Tamerlsme, All the chieftairts came to pay him 
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hoDiage, and, as soon as he had got firm possession of the eastern 
territories, he crossed the Volga and the Don to subdue the 
whole of the Golden Horde. 

Mamai Khan, who had just been routed beside the Don by 
the united armies of the Russian princes, was not yet strong 
enough to resist the onslaught of Toktamish. Having been 
defeated, he fled to Crimea to seek refiige among the Genoese, 
and was there slain. In barely five years, Toktamish, who had 
been a helpless and impecimious fugitive without friends and with¬ 
out supporters, had made himself Khan of the whole Golden 
Horde, thus becoming one of the mightiest rulers in the world. 

In order to republish the ancient prestige of his empire, 
he undertook a punitive expedition against the Russian princes 
who, still exhausted by thetr struggle against Mamai, were hardly 
in a position for cfiective dcfoica:. "Columns of and fire 

which arose from the flaming crops and villages heralded by 
day and by night the approach of the Mongolian army.” The 
Grand Princedom of Muscovy was the atm After four days' 
siege Moscow was taken and burned. Seven additional towns 
of the Grand Princedom shared the fate of the capital, and so 
did other ptinccdoms, such as Ryazan. By die time Toktamish 
got back to his capital Satai, all the Russian princes had renewed 
their vassalage to the Khan and pledged themselves to pay yearly 
tribute; and the sons of the leading princes were hostages in 
Toktamish s camp. The battle of Kulikovo bad been fought in 
vain, the will of the Khan prevailed without limit from the 
Sea of Aral to the west of the Dnieper, die Venetian and 
Genoese colonics in Crimea asked for new commercial treaties, 
and the coins which were minted in the name of Toktamish 
bore the inscription: “The Just Khan, the Helper of Reliaioa 
and of the World.” 

Was he, now that he was the ruler of Russian Grand Princes 
and of vast icmtories and numberless peoples, a descendant of 
jenghiz Khan, the rightful heir of Juji's fief, to endute any 
longer the arrogant pretensions of a mere Emir of the province 
of Transoxania* Was not Tamerlane a usurper who hg d got 
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possession of lands which belonged to the heirs of Jenghiz 
Khan—Turkestan, the domain of the siiccesson of Jagatai^ 
and Iran, the domam of the successors of Hulagu? When 
Tamerlane now invaded Azerbaijan, a country which the Khans 
of the Golden Horde had coveted for a century-and-a-half, 
ToktamJsh sene an army over the Caucasus to stay the invader^s 
progress. 

The two advance-guards met, and forty of Tamcrlane^s 
officers were slain. Tamerlane commanded the bold Miran 
Shah» his diird son, to avenge the defeat, and Miran Shah, having 
routed the enemy, chased them as ^ as the pass of Derhent, 
which was the real firontier of the Golden Horde, Having taken 
prisoner some of Toktantish’s most distinguished followers, he 
brought them in chains to his Cathet. But Tamerlane set them 
free, and sent them to the Khan bearing paiemal reproaches and 
exhortations: ''Why is it that you^ a prince whom I look upon 
as my son, should without cause overtim this land with war 
and try to bring thousands of Moslems to destructions You 
should henceforward avoid such unseemly behaviour, ^thfuUy 
fiilfrl die txeades you have made with me, and not awaken 
slumbering dissensions.” 

When Tamerlane thus endeavoured to restore the good 
understanding with Toktamish^ he showed himself an unskilful 
diplomatist, for he had cleared up the siimdoD once for all^ 
and after receipt of this message the Khan of the Golden Horde 
could coticcmpbte no other possibility than war. The phrase 
“whom 1 regard as my son” sigpifred that the Emir, the usurper^ 
looked upon Tokcau^i the Khan of the Golden Horde, as 
a feudatory prince, and himself as that prmce*s liege-lord. 
Tokcamish therefore begm to make ready for the great struggle, 
to seek aUics, and to discover an opportunity for breaking 
Tamerlane's power* 

Heedlessly Tamerlane continued his campaign of conquest 
through Iran, defeated those troops of Sultan Ahmed which 
remained in Azerbaijan when Ahmed himself had fled to 
Bagdad, invaded Georgia, and stormed its capital Tiflis. Georgia 
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wis z Chnsdm country, so Tattierkne declared chat he was 
waging a Holy Wax for the faidi of the Prophet; compelled 
the king of Georgia to come over to Islam, and commanded 
his troops, as combatants for the True Faith, to besiege and 
destroy all the mountain strongholds of die petty princes, for 
it was pleasing to Allah that the futhfol should annihilate the 
unbelievers. Whenever a fortress was taken, those within were 
flung foom the battlements into the moat, and the heaps of corpses 
semetimes rose to such a height that the last to be thrown 
over were no longer killed by the fall but lay with broken 
limbs to perish miserabLy. Hoiijishing provinces were tiansformed 
into death-stricken solitudes^ 

From Gcorgiat Tamerlane led his men into Kurdistan^ where 
they fought no less savagclyn although Kordistan w'as peopled 
by Moskms. Turcoman tribes, vassals of Sultan Ahmed. Their 
chieftain Kara Yussuf resisted for a while, but then, being hope¬ 
lessly onmumbered, witfxdrew with his tents and his catde into 
inaccessible ravines^ or even 10 the very tops of the mountains. 

Once again it was the bold Miran Shah who rode hither and 
thither tfoough this hill-country, defeating tribe after tribe 
and conquering peak after peak, while Tanierlme, with the 
main body, was already devasudng Armenia. 

While he was there, tidiugs reached him that old Hodsha, 
the Shah of Southern Persia, was dead. Instantly messengers 
were sent co the Shah's hdis ordering them to appear before 
Tamerlane and pay homage; but ^^since fortune and prosperity 
had turned thdr faces from these rulers,” they hesitated to reply, 
and Tamerlane promptly invaded Southern Persia. The country 
which the crafty old Shah had, by his timely gifts, preserved 
from the horrors of war was now to ocpericncc them in full 
force. 


V 

Ispahan, the great dty lying amid or^iards and lovely villages, 
after its Shah bad fted to join his nephew Mansur in the wWA 
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motmtain coimtry of KLimstan, surrendcrrd to chc conqueror 
withouE striking a blow* The ciders of the city understood that 
nothing but the payment of a high indemnity could save the 
lives of the inhabitants, and did not try useless bargaining. 
Tamerlane named the sum he required, appointed a force of 
occupation^ and divided the quarters of the town among the 
Emirs who were to collect the money and the jeweb. But the 
inhabitants of Ispahan could not understand why they were 
expected to hand over almost all the valuables they possessed. 
Raisitig a riot, they first dispatched the Emirs, and then massacred 
the whole garrison. Three thousand of Tamerlane^s soldiers were 
butchered, and the gates of the city were barricaded. 

Instantly Tamerlane turned back with his army and took 
Ispahan by storm. After his soldiers had clambered over the 
walls, he sent a dciadinijent to protect dK dwellings of the 
scholars and the priests, and then commanded his 70,000 men 
to bring him the beads of 70,000 inhabitajits of Ispahan. 

Even in Tamerlane's army there were soldiers whose gorge 
rose at the thought of decapitating unresisting persons, and many 
preferred to buy a head &om some less scrupulous comrade. 
In this army overladen with spoils, money was cheap, so the 
price was fixed at one gold piece per head. But the supply so 
gready exceeded the d^and that the price of a head fell to 
half a gold piece, and soon no one would buy any more human 
heads. Tamerlane was supplied with the 70,000 he demanded, 
and they were piled in pyramids dong the top of the wdl- 

The assize of bpahan had its due effect, Shiraz^ the capital of 
Southern Persia, celehrated by the immortal poet Hafiz as the 
city of roses and pleasure, did not attempt rtdstance* and, 
within a few days, produced rije requited indemnity. From all 
the local princedoms, tlic rulers hastened to pay homage to 
Tamerlane. 

Only the Shah of Ispahan was unable to come^ for Ms nephew' 
Mansur had robbed him of his army and thrown him into 
prison; and Mansur him elf would not come, believing himself 
Safe even firotii a Tamerlane in the wffd ravines of Khuzistan. 
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Tiifi had now lasted tlircc years, but Tamerlane took liis 
ritnf! ; He held festival in the pkin of Shiraz, received homage, 
distributed cerritories and provtnees. 

In Shiraz lived the greatest of Peraan poets, Haht. For the 
sake of his '*dear Shiraz'" he had rtnemneed the treasures offered 
him hy an Indian sultan if he would settle in the iater^s realm, 
and for love of Hahz the most beautiful maiden of Shiraz had 
renounced the favour of the ShaL For die sake of his native 
dty he wrote the couplet: 

O Shiraz, my beloved, I ky my heart in thy band, 

AnJ fling It thy dear feet, Bokhara and Samarkand. 

But Samarkand and Bokhara were die capitals of Transoxania. 
Tamerlane had made them the two chief centres of the Western 
Asjadc world, summoning thither the best artists and the most 
adroit handicraf^mcn from all the lands he had coni|uered, 
and adorning them with the most splendid buildings. He con¬ 
sidered that his creatioas were being slighted. The upshot was 
a meeting between this oriental conqueror and the poet more 
than four centuries before the mating of Napoleon and Goethe 
in Weimar. 

**How dared you fling at the feet of Shiraz, the whore, two 
odes which* after years of rfort, 1 conquered with the might 
of my sword, beautthed by the labours of the best ardsts, 
and uplifted above all the cides in the world asked 
TamerUnc. 

The king of poets, who, to manifest his humility and worth¬ 
lessness in face of the nilcr of the world, had appeared in a poor, 
indgniftcant dress^ teflected for a moment^ and fhen, making 
a gesture of excuse towards his clothing, said: 

“It was the same spendthrift tendency. Grand Emir, which 
brought me to this pass/^ 

Tamerlane, who had intended to display his wratht could 
not hut laugh. The adventures of the poet with the light-loving 
beauties of Shiraz were common ralte Nor would Tamerlane 
be outshone by anyone as a spendthrift, so he did not merely 
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grant the poet a forfeited li&, but overvvhebued hiin witb 
valuables. 

They parted weli-contrated each with die other. 

But the pen of Hafiz was not for sale. Dundg the brief period 
through which he outlived this interview, he sang the praises, 
not of Tamerlane, hut of Tamerlane’s enemy, the valiant Shah 
Mansur. 


CHAPTia XXIX 


WAR AGAINST TOKTAMISH 


I 

T he carav^ route between Shiraz and Samarkamd ex¬ 
tended over a distance of more than 1^500 miles, and the 
Tnessenger who brought evil ddings to Tamerlane 
covered the stretch in seventeen days. 

Toktanush, the Khan of the Golden Hoidcp had crossed the 
Syr-Darya and invaded Tramoxania, Simultaneously the Khwar- 
mnlans along the lower course of the Amu-Darya had risen in 
revolt- Also the Jagatai Mongols had climbed the moimtain 
passes and made their ’way into the Fergana Valley, for thdr 
Khan hoped that in alliance with TofctamUb he would be able 
to regain control of the old frontier land and extend his 
dominion to the farther side of the Syr-Darya* 

The swiftness of Tamerlane's rides has become proverbial. 
The chroniclers relate that in days he could cover dhtanecs which 
others needed weeks to traverse-^n this occasicn bis progress 
was marked by the corpses of horses that had dropped dead from 
exhaustion. Before any of his enemies could get near Samarkandp 
he was in Transoxania. 

His sudden appearance produced the dket of a surprise 
attack. No one bad expected him, and Toktandsh* who, hoping 
for an easy prey, had levied no more Aan frontier tribes^ b^tiiy 
retreated into hii steppes, the Jagatai Mongols vanished back 
across the tnoiiutainSf and there was nothing left for Tamerlane 
to do but chasdse the Khwarizmians while his sons purged the 
valleys of the cast from the last Turkhtan raiders, and, m the 
west, took the first opportunity of sho’wing the disaficcted 
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townsmen of Khorassan chac they liad better keep quiet In these 
activities, the summer was spent 
Tamerlane's chieftains were about to setde into winter quarters 
and enjoy a wcllMramcd rest when news came &om the north 
of the country that a mighty army had appeared at Khqjead 
and had begun to cross the Syr-Darya. This was Tohtamish^s 
surprising counter-thrust, his answer to Tamerlane. It was the 
habit of the nomads of Iran and Tramoxarua to make war only 
when their horses could find green fodder^ and when they 
themselves would not freeate if they stayed in the opem Butthc 
Mongols from the north had preserved the habit of wag^ 
winter campaigns. Their mounts were descended from those 
unexacting Mongolian horses which neither in summer nor 
winter know the taste of oats or the comfort of stalls^ and which 
find food for themselves by scraping aw^ay the snow with dieir 
hoefr. Tokcanush was determin^ to ni^e the most of these 
natural advantages. 

He had calculated sagely. It was an ice-bound wntcr. The 
snow Jay three feet deep; and the commanders whom Tamerlane 
instantly summoned to a kuriltai were all in favoui of waitings 
If the Grand Emir were at this season to summon tbe warriors 
out of the remote districts, the horses would he exhausted and 
imfirted for battle before they arrived. The best plan would be 
to shut themselves up in the fortresses, for there was little pro- 
vendei to be obtained in the open country, and by the dme Tok- 
umish Lad stormed the strongholds the spring would have come 
again. Then they could assemble the army. 

But neither Tokcamish nor the army commanders knew 
Tamerlane. He would not wait. He had a saying: ''It is better 
CO be at the right place with one hundred men than to be some¬ 
where else with ten thousand/^ Such forces as he had in the 
neighbourhood were insramly summoned. At the head of diis 
lirtlc army, Tamerlane rode through the snow, which reached 
to the breasts of the horses, against Toktamish, while his son 
Omar-Sheik led anothet troop from Fergana down the Syr- 
Darya. 
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Then Tamerlane, leaving the way into the middle of the 
country open to Toktamish, made flanking movenicnts by 
which his two httlc aimics cut the invaders off from the Syr- 
Darya* 

Tcktamish was expecting Taincrlane^s onslaught from the 
interior of Ttwsoxmi^ but the scouts be sent thitber brought 
no tidings of an army, histeadi he saw two sniall detaebnaents 
which, having outranked him, were endeavouring to press in 
between him and the river. This frinr of Tamerlane's had the 
desired effect. Toktamish could only suppose that the invading 
forces vrere intended to endicle him and hold iiim in play imdl 
Tamerlane's main army could make a frontal attack. But be 
dared not venture to have his retreat cut off, or to be forced away 
from the Syr-Darya, so he piefcrred to order a retreat of his 
whole mighty army* 

While hi$ troops were m disordcc crossing the river, Tamerlane 
assailed them, roured them, pursued them into the steppes 
northward of Otrar, and returned to Samarkand as victor* 
Transoxania had again been preserved from the terror of a 
hostile invariou* 


n 

Himself a nomad chieftain, Tamerlane w'as awrare that a 
civilised country with wealthy towns, strongly developed 
industries, and vigorous trade was a perpenial lure to nomadsi 
and must sooner or later become their prey should it limit 
itself to the defensive. For the nomads could at any time overrun 
it, plunder it, w^eaken it, and at the frrst sign of resistance w^itb- 
draw into the steppes almost without loss. Against them, offence 
was. the only effective defence; the war must be carried into 
their own country* For this taede most dsTliscd realms, with 
their cumbrous armies mainly destined for struggles within 
thdr own frondeeSt were ill adapted. But his army was just as 
swift, just as mobile, Just as agile, as wrte the troops of his foes* 
Indeed, he excelled them, for they were hampered by their 
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horties, by their fiimilics, their dlt-<arts, and their cattle, whereas 
he needed only cavaky cantingTOits for bis raids. He rcsolvcdi 
therefore, to attack Toktamish in the Utter's own territories. 

Never before had Tamerlane taken any war so seriously^ and 
never had he niadc such cotnpicbcnrive prepararions. He did 
not know how far from Transoxama this campaign would lead 
him, nor could he tell how long the war would last During his 
absence, his country must be saUguarded against surprises^ and 
he had recently had proof how htde depctidencc he could pUcc 
upon his immediate environments, for during his puiutivc 
expedition against the KhwrarizEniaiis his own son-indaw had 
quancUed with him^ and had left the country with the soldiers 
subject to his co mmand. T amerlan e had this maUcOUtent 
followed, taken prisoner, and put to death. 

His ofBccrs bad grown rich and comfortable upon the loot 
of numerous campaigns. Tamerlane summoned them all to a 
kuriluip and decreed that in fiiture each of them must bring a 
larger force into the fiddL Therewith he gave diem higher 
rank; but since every one of them had to provide for the care 
and payment of the soldiers under his command, he simultane¬ 
ously increased their expenses, made it necessary for them to 
think of ftesh spoils—and inasmuch as every high officer had to 
provide more soldiers he incr^sed the general strength of his 
army. 

But this was not cnougtL It was necessary to secure the danks 
of Transoxania. As spring went on, Tamerbne led his troops 
across the mountains into Turkestan and into Semirycchcnsfc. 
Radiating Ukc a fan in all directions^ the detachments system-* 
acically laid the country waste^ scattered every tribe dicy came 
across, drove off the catde, advanced beyond Kashgar and A lma - 
lik hunting the Khan and bis warriors into Zungana and across 
the Irtysh. Turkestan was now free from enonies, hut a few 
dangerous tribes m^ht have escaped his attenrion, so next spring 
Tamerlane again sent his generals across the mountains. After 
a few nioiitl^ there carr.e from them a report that they could 
no longer find any warrior tribes, and were icturmng. They 
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wcic riding homeward over the parses, when they eticountortd 
fresh trcxjps of TamerUneV on the way back to Torkestan once 
more, "to find the tribes which the first generals had faded to 
discover." 

This thoroughness was mcccssfuL Emissaries came from the 
Jagatai Khan tendering submission. By the union of Turkestan 
with Tiansoxania the whole Central Asiatic Empire of Jagatai 
had been re-established^ and ail Tamerlane's warriors, no matter 
to what tribe they might belong, henceforward proudly called 
themselves ^Jagatai”. 


lU 

At length, in the third year, all rhe pttparadons had been 
made. Tamerlane had won over three princes of Jujfs race* 
enemies of Toktamish* They wanted to go with him on this 
campaign* believing they could find support among the tribes 
subject to the Goldm Horde. As adviser he took with him a 
Khan of Nogai*s race* who ruled over the Crimean Mongols— 
for Crimea bad also been part of Juji*s fief. He had dispatched 
his generals to make a levy' of men in all the provinces. They 
must leave no one behind who was fit to bear arms. Each warrior 
had to provide himself with supplies sufficient for one year, 
with a bow, thirty arrows, a quiver, and a shield* The armourers 
had been at work day and night, mth the result that mighty 
though the army was* the warriors were provided with 
and shirts of There was a spare horse for every two men* 
a tent for every ten, and each complement of ten had two 
spades, a pickaxe, a sickle^ a saw, a hatchet^ an awl, a hundred 
needles* chiead, casdug-nets* and a big iron saucepan. Tamerlane 
had his studs assembled and the horses distributed. The trea¬ 
suries were opened, and pay was allotted in gold and silver. 
"The soldier may die*** he said to his gexierals* "but he must 
have received hb Tamerlane’s ai|ny was not like that of 

Jcnghii Khan, a national army ui which everyone had to serve 

p 
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without pay from youth until old age; it was a mercenary army. 
Each warrior iCCcWcd the value of one horse; as soon as he 
distinguished himself, he received double or four rimes the 
amounti, The leader of urn was given ten rimes as muck as a 
private soldier; the leader of a century was given douhie that 
amount; and the eommander of a thousand three times as much 
a$ the leader of a century. The salary of the ministers of Sutes 
and of generals of division corresponded to the value of from 
ijOOO to 10,000 hor^. 

The armies assembled in the north of Transoxaim, on the 
hither side of the Syr-Darya, over which the engineers built 
pontoon bridges. Tamerlane had* in the previous springt 
peasants across the stream to plant the land^ so that now, when 
he marched late in aummn, Tashkent, which was to be the 
winter-quarters, would be adequately supplied with grain and 
fodder. Just as jenghiz Khan's sticocssors, before their great 
warlike undertakings^, had made pilgrimage to the tomb of 
jenghiz to invoke his blessing* so Tamerlane, being a Moham¬ 
medan, now made pilgrimage to the tomb of a Mohammedan 
sainti distributed a large sum in alrns^ and begged the favcmi 
of Heaven before going to his headquarters at Tashkent. He 
wanted to start at the beginning of winier, for before him lay 
the terrible desert* the notorious ^"Hunger-steppe”—Bek Pakdak 
— and he hoped that by the ensuing spring he would be leading 
his army once more through fertile regions. But at this juncture 
he fell sick, and fever confined him to his bed for forty days* 

‘‘The whole universe trembled at the thought of losing him* 
and tongues refused to ucter the word Wou^ling^"—Thus 
the chromder. 

By January he had recovered^ and in a formal manifesto 
Tamerlane declared war against Juji's fief, had the imperial 
standard unfurled, and ordered the whole army to set forth. 
One of his wives, Chulpaii-Melik (Moniing Star), the daughter 
of a Jagatai Khan and rficrcfort a Jcnghhdde, h^ the honour 
of accompanying him f)n this; campaign. 

But the right [iioment for the advance had been missed. 
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Rain and snow dccamcd the army for weeks in the Qats beside 
the lower reaches of the Syr-Darya- Toktamish must have heard 
of the threatening invasion^ for envoys &om him arrived at 
TamcrIaneV camp. They brought presents, splendid race-horses^ 
and a Bdeon whose hood and jesses were trimmed with jewels. 

Tamerlane perched the falcon on his wrist, and gave his whole 
attention to the bird without paying any more heed to the 
envoys wfao^ on thek knees^ w^erc annotincing their mastex’s 
regret and voicing his apologies. At length he vouchsafed them 
an answ^er w^hich the chroniclers reprciduced verbatim. It shows 
that Tamerkne^ now fivc-and-fifry years of age, had already 
assumed the airs of an Asiatic despot, recoguHug no power 
on earth higher than his own, and arrogatiug to himself the 
poddon of Judge even of a Khan of JajghiiE* race. 

This is what he cold the envoys to say to Toktamish: 

"The whole universe was informed abotit the benefits we 
heaped on ToktamidL He came, sorely wounded, to our court, 
which has always been a place of refuge for the unfortunate, 
to seek asylum and implore our protccdom We helped Mm* pro¬ 
viding h^m with troops, sparing neither men nor money in 
order to re-establish him on the throne. Wc did not shrink 
from any losses until we had made him master of the wide 
domains of jqjts fief. Thenceforward, too, wc treated him as 
a son, bnt he repaid us with ingradtude, for his presumpdon 
and his arrogance, his vast treasures and his formidable army* 
soon made him forget all that he owed to us in the way of 
gratitude^ He went so fu- as to scim a moment when wc were 
far away engaged in war^ to take up arms against us and to 
lay waste the fiondcr regions of our Dcalm- Nevertheless we were 
considerate enough to ascribe the wrong he did us to the out¬ 
come of evil counsels given Mm by his courtiers, hoping that 
he would blush because Ms conduct had been so censurable and 
would humbly come to us in order to beg pardon. But the vapours 
of vanity and presumprion had mounted to his head, so that 
he mardicd in person against his beijfefactcr* He actually in¬ 
vaded our State, spreading desolation, and plundering &r and 
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wide, and this punishable behaviour compelled us to leave 
distant regions due we might hasten to the aid of our f^thful 
subjects, and drive away the ungrateful wretch to whom the 
most sacred rights had ^come a sport. He did not hesitate, as 
soon as we approached^ to undertake a shameihl fllgh c' and 
to^iay, having learned our intention to fight hhn in person, 
he once more endcavouts to lay the storm that has gathered 
over his head, having tecomsc to humility, and rhinktTig to win 
us over with soft promha* But since he was several times proved 
pcijured and disloyal, we shall no longer be rash enough to 
believe his fine words* and we shall, mflcxibiyp continue to 
carry out the plan which we formed when we left it to the God 
of battles to decide between him and mJ* 

Courtly etiquette made it necessary for Tamerlane to provide 
a fi^t in honour of the envoys. He gave them suitable quarters, 
and bestowed upon them costly apparel^ but he gave orders 
that they were to be closely watched lest they should escape. 


IV 

On February 2 ist, he summoned a kuriltai, at w^hich it was 
derided to resume the advance. 

when compared with Jenghiz Khan^s sedulously elaborated 
camp^gns, guided by a very careful study of the adversary 
and his country, this raid of TanierUne*s was a foolhardy ad¬ 
venture, involving greater risks than those perhaps ever faced 
by anotbcT commander He was leading ioo,oqo men into the 
unknown, his only certain infotniation being that somewhere 
in this unknoTATi Ids foe Toktamish, whom he was determined 
to seek out and to destroy. But these ido,odo had blind crust 
ID thrif idohsed leader Tamerlane, and Tamerlane, the gambler, 
the only one among them who knew how hazardous was the 
campaign, trusted no less blindly m his own luck. 

Setting forth, the altny rode for three W'ceks across the 
steppes, and for three weeks more across the notorious d«ert 
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of Bcfc Pakd^. By the rime they readied a river, afW one-'and- 
a^ulf months, the horses were uncrly exhausted. But they were 
only allowed to rest so long as was requisite to transport the 
army across the river, and then they continued their course 
through the steppes. Mountains blocked the way, but over these 
they climbed. Tamerlane baited his army while be ascended 
one of the highest peaks. Beneath stretched the steppes, an endless 
emerald-green carpet, a view to rejoice the heart of every 
nomacL Tamerlane spent the whole day upon this summit of 
Ulukh-tak. Then he ordered his men to bring up stones and 
build 2 cnonumciic there, on which die stonemasons cue the date 
to preserve chc memory for all time* The column stands to-day 
in the middle of the Kirghiz Steppe^ 

On they marched, farther and farther* for an imddBned goal 
Endless was the coun^, untillcd, uninhabited. They had been 
riding now for three months, without knowing whidicrj and 
without meeting a soul^ with no idea w'hece Toktartush aud his 
army might be. Food became so scarce that Tamerlane comman¬ 
ded his generals and lesser officers, on pain of death, to sec to 
it that no one in the whole army should bake bread for hirn- 
sclf. All the food was ledistributed^ the generals and the princes 
getting precisely the same rattom as the private soldiers and the 
servants* no one being allowed to cat anything more than a 
thin gruel* The soldiers ranged the steppes in search of the eggs 
of waccrbirds, four-footed denizens, edible plants—and he who 
had the luck to find something worth eating had to save up his 
ration of gruel for next day. 

At length Tamerlane allowed a combined hunt* ti accordance 
with the Mongolian custom a large area of land was endrcicd* 
and all the livestock it conxamed was driven into the centre and 
slain— antelopes* wild asses, stags, stEppc4>irds* For the first 
time TamerlaneV warriors saw elks, and the flesh of these 
provinoned the army for a few days. Spirit rose* and the men 
conthtued their march. 

When he reached the sources of themver Tobol, Tamerlane 
thought It expedient to hold a big review m the hope of cti- 
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couraging his men. The army was drawn up in batdcHarray, 
with right wing, left wing, centre, and advance-guard. The 
chronicler waxes enthusiastic over the spectacle; 

It was an innum erable army of warriors, used to victory 
and to triumphing over thdr enemies. They rushed into the 
battlefield hke elephants intoxicated with wrath; they were 
armed with spears, swords, and daggers, a mace, and a casting- 
nee. They sheltered themselves with shields coveted with 
crocodile skin, and their horses were protected bv harness made 
of dger hides. 

"The sovereign mounted his foaming charger to descend 
into the plain, his head decked with a golden crown set with 
rubies, in his hand a dub sha^d like the head of an ox. At his 
approai^, the princes, the emirs, the generals who conunanded 
the various corps, dismounted ftom their horses and fell on their 
knees before their ruler.*’ 

Hairing exammed the equipment, the weapons, and the war- 
provisions of the detachments, he made enheartening speeches. 

review lasted for two days, "feom early morning, when 
the sun, the radiant charger of the sky, rose, undi evening, when 
the ruler of the heavenly spheres himself holds a review of the 
legions of the planets and the stars." 

When Tamerlane came to the last detachment, which was 
commanded by his grandson Muhatnmed-Sultao, the young 
prin« kneeled before his grandfather and begged for the com¬ 
mand of the advanec-^uard. Muhammed-Sultan was the 
ton of the deceased Jehangir. who had been the conquerot s 
fa volute, aud Tamerlane had ennsferred his ardent aflecdoD 
to this grandson, intending him to inherit the throne. Never¬ 
theless he gave him this command, although now, when any 
day an ambush i^ht be encountered, or an invisible enemy 
mi^t turn up with a superior force, it was a very dangerous 
position. 

The army marched northward down the Tobol, sdU without 
knowing its desdnadonr^ and without discovering a trace of 
the enemy. At length, after another week, Muhammed-Sultan 
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reported having seen a fire on the farther side of the river. The 
army cro^d the Toboh to find the a$hc$ of recendy octuiguished 
fircSi bur no one there who might have kindled them^ 

Tamerlane sent a Tnrtoman bahadur who had spent his whole 
life in the steppes to recomioiErc pidth a force of several men. 
After a few days this scooting party discovered some forsaken 
huts in a wood* and tdtimaccly seized a capdve. The Turcoman 
leader brought the man to Tamerlane and die prisoner declared 
that he had been living here aJonc for months, himring; but a 
few days before ten strange horsemen had appeared in the 
region and hid in a ndghbonring copse* Hereupon the troops 
surrounded the copse and took the horsemen prisoner; they 
were some of Toktamish^s warriors. Ac length something defiiiice 
could be leanicd about the enemy. He was fer away to the west, 
beside the river LlraL 

A change was made in the line of march. Now they moved 
westward, but still, as before^ without meeting anybody* They 
reached the Ural. The river had three fords, but Tamerlane 
ordered his men to keep away feom ah* The whole army must 
^wim the river at the spot where they had struck it. This was 
Tamerlane s salvation, for Toktamish bad posted ambushes 
beside the fords. Now they marched down the river- 

More than three months had passed leaving the Syr^ 
Darya, and on they went, still without finding a trace of Tok- 
tarnish. At length, when they were on the banks of the Samara^ 
the advance-guard, which was feeling its way with estreme 
caution, heard the noise of the hostile army* Immediately 
Tantcrlanc^s whole forcff was halted* 

He assembled his officers and chieftains, distributed presents, 
rich apparel, costly weapons, money. He overwhelmed them 
with tokens of good wilL Though he hunself never missed a 
chance of fomenting treachery in the ranks of the enemy, he 
guarded himself against this eventuality by doing all he could 
to win die gratitude and promote die dependence of his ad- 
berencs before the decisive hour. Thdiccforward no one was 
allowed to straggle &om the body to which he was attached. 
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Each, camp, at nighty wai juiroimdcd by a trench and watdtcd 
by sentinels. 

Thus secured against surprise-attack and against desertions, 
the army advanced day after day in order of battle, but continued 
to march into vacancy. In this fourth month of the campaign, 
the soldiers were weary, the horses were exhausted, and supplies 
were at a very low ebb. The continued evasion of thr enemy 
made Tamerlane's army nervous. They had now reached a 
larirude where it seemed to them that in June ''the dawn showed 
in the $ky before the light of evening had completely faded," 
and the mullahs declared that the soldiers did not nc^ to say 
evening prayers. They had passed right through the steppe 
counnry and were in forest regions; the soil was boggy. How 
much farther were they to go? 

A prisoner brought before Tametlane declared that Tok- 
tarnish, being aware that Tamerlane's army was weary and 
short of food, was trying to lure his adversary deeper into the 
marshland. Tamerlane had the prisoner put to death, lest he 
should spread this news among the monarch's soldiers — and 
commanded a speedier advance. Troops were sent aliead, with 
orders at aU costs to gpt into touch with ToktamisL 

They encountered a small detachment, attacked it, and returned 
with forty prisoners to Tamctlane^ bat these men did not know 
where Toktamish's main army ’was. They had arrived too 
late ac a spot where a junction had been arranged, had failed 
to find Toktamish, and had then lost their way while in search 
of him^ Tamerlane had them killed, and his army moved on 
into the unknown, across morals, little lakes, and rivers. 

At the crossing of a river, the advance-guard suddenly eii- 
countered a s&ong enemy detachment, and was cut to pieces 
by it. Tamerlane, hastening to the spot at the head of his guards, 
was at any rate able to ascertain that the assailants were part of 
Toktamish^s reai-guard. He commanded his son Omar-Sheik 
to pursue them with 20,000 men and to force Toktamish to 
join battle. ^ 

Next day, Omar-Sheik overtook Toktamhh^s TTiain body; 
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tht day after chat TametUtic anivctL Now die two armies 
faced one another. Then suddetdyf in mid-June, a snowstorm 
began» and raged for $ix days. On the sevcndip the skies cleared, 
and Tamerlane made ready for a dcdnve battle. 

His troops w^ere hungry and over-dred; the enemy was &esh, 
ntunerically superior^ and was fighting in its own country, 
with which it was familiar. But Tamerlane had no altcraativc. 
He needed the enemy cattle to feed his soldiers, and victory 
was essendal to him to snstain dicir confidence. Had he now 
reriied, after a pursuit which had lasted four monrhs, Toktamisb 
would have cut his discouraged army to picca during its retreat 
He must fight to a finish then and there. 

"The two armies, Tvhose soldiers were more numerous than 
the grains of sand in the desert, clashed against one another to 
shed torrents of blood, simultaneously brandishing their swords 
and waving their banners. The brave combatants on both sides 
drew vengeful sabres, made ready their maces and their javelini, 
delivering thdr hearts over to death and barde. The eardi 
became a doud of dust^ and was transformed into a raging sea 
whose threaecning waves washed hither and thither. The sun, 
the source of light, was darkened by the dust thrown up by the 
furious riders, and the couucetunce of the moon was soiled by 
the dusL The heavenly sphere emitted a Long-drawn g;roan, 
and the world plaindvely petidoned for grace." Such is the 
chronicler's introduedon to a report of the batde. 

It lasted three days. That he might have greater reserves at 
his disposal, Tamerlane had chosen a new order of batdCt 
leading his forces by degrees to the fi^y in seven detachments 
Instead of five. Toktamish disposed his army in a demi-lune of 
three great divisioiis, hoping thus to take advantage of his superior 
strength. Tamerlane was well aware that the loss of this hatde, 
when he was deeply engaged in hostile territory, would mean 
complete annihibdon; and his sons and his bahadurs were equally 
convinced of this. They fought, therefore, w'itb the courage of 
despair, but, despite their valiancy, 1^ was several times close 
to defeat, managing to avert it again and again by pctsonal inter- 
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vmdon ae the head of his g^rds. The thxce princes of Jujf s 
race who were in Tamerlane's camp were able, during the baede, 
to discover their own bribes and to detach them to the side of 
Tamerlane- but this did not hinder Toktamish, on the thkd day* 
from crumpling up Tamerlane s left wing, so that he was abk 
to attack the invader^s army in the rear. 

At this moment^ when all seemed lost, Tamerlane conunanded 
his soldiers of the centre to diimoemt and pitch their tentSp as 
if they intended to camp on the batlicficld. At thi^ very instant 
Toktamish s imperial standard frllj for Tamerlane had utilised 
the six days of the snowstorm to bribe Toktamish*s standard- 
bearer» On reccivjjig a preHarramged stgnal he W'as to lower the 
imperial standard^ and this customanJy denoted the death of 
the Khnu 

Toktamish, feeling certain of victory when he attacked the 
enemy m the rear, had noWp, cut off fro m hi^ main body, to 
watch helplessly how his men ceased attacking, crumbled away, 
and took to flight -for why should* a soldier go on figh tin g 
when his Khan is dead i In the etid, he toOp to escape being taken 
prisoner, had to flee. 

Tamerlane's warriors pursued the enemy to the Volga. It 
is said that more than ico,ogo corpses bestrewed the plains 
Md all the wives, the cluldren, the treasures, and the herds fell 
into the hands of the victors. The booty was incredibly large. 
At one blow Tamerlane's army w^as compensated for ail its 
hardships, its dangers, and its pains. The men had an cuctss of 
women, slaves, and wealth — and* above all* they had plenty 
to eat. In the middle of hostile territory beside the distant Volga, 
there began a wild and strange festiva], banquets at which the 
meats were served on bejewelled platters and the drinks in 
golden goblcG. It lasted without intermission for twenty-six 
days. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE nVE YEARS^ CAMPAIGN 


I 

rumour of Tam^irlane's campaigns made all Asia 
I quake. In the west he had advanced to the mountains 
M bordering the Black Sea, He had led his troops southward 
to the flats beside the Indus^ He had gone so far north that he 
had reached the place where one day passed into another without 
intervening nights But* after returning from the Volga, having 
fallen very sick and flnding it necessary to appoint his sons as 
regents over the various parts of kb empire, he recognised that 
It sdli consisted only of Transoxama and the adjoining lands of 
Khorassan, Herat, and Afghanistan. No more. 

With fire and sword he had laid the uttermost west in mins, 
storming fortresses^ conquering strongholds. But hardly had 
he turned his back upon his conquests, than the Georgian^ 
Turcoman, Armenian, and Kurdish principalids were re¬ 
established; and whoever, before, had been vassals of Sultan 
Ahmed ag^ recognised that potentate s supremacy, as if 
Tamerlane had never been. 

He had Terrorised the princes of Southern Persia. By building 
pyramids of human skulls he had made them subject to him 
50 that they swore fealty; but hardly had he departed when 
Shah Mansur emerged from the savage defiles of Khuzutan; 
while ail tlie local princtSi forgetting their oath of aUcgiance, 
Joined forces with the Shah. Not one of the subjugated territories 
had been effectively incorporated into Tamerlanc^s Empire. 

Now, during this last <^mpaign against Toktamish, the most 
brilliant of his military achievements, he had, after superhuman 
cxcrdons, defeated his great enemy by a stratagcni. But what 
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had this victory brought him beyond casual spoils? Ottct 
more he had failed to achieve a conquest, he had failed to 
force the realm for which he had beat fighdug to accept his 
dominion. 

Though Toktaniish had fled before him^ Toktamish was 
sdll Khan of Jujfs fief, and somewhere or other in the vast 
spaces under the sway of the Golden Horde be was assembling 
new forces, Tamerlane had wanted to re-establish the empire 
of Jenghiz Khan, and had hardly succeeded in getting a firm 
grip of the realm of Jagatai He was already fifty-six years of age. 

Perhaps the froidcssness of a life full of wars and battles, 
despite an unbroken succession of victories, would have made 
another man weary and redgned, but Tamerlane knew 
nothing of Ktiotmcemrnt. He did not abandon a jot or tittle 
of his overwhelming schemes. The repose forced on him by 
tilncss was no more than a warning how much there sdll re¬ 
mained for him to do ; advancing years were a spur to coti- 
vince him that he must lose no rime. If everything he had 
hitherto achieved was sdll too hctle, then, in the future, he 
would be more thorough-going in his conquests, so that the 
countries he had once seized should have no indmadoD to 
rebel against him. 

Six months after his return from Volga he mobilised 
his army once morCi and again he himself toot supreme com^^^ 
maud. He had able geuerals, he had v'aliant sons who had proved 
their mettle a dozen rimes; but he would not assign chber to 
one or to the other more than a strictly drcumsciib^ task. 
He had uoti like jenghiz Khan, cteared a completely new art 
of war; had not, like Ms model, founded a school for generals. 
Such comprehensive strategic plans, such blows as irrevocably 
shattered a reahut Asia w^as not to know again. Tamerlane was 
under no iUusiou, was aware that his army and hi$ generals 
were neither better nor worse dian those of his adversaries; 
and he was sure that nothing but Ms pcisonal presence, his sudden 
resolurions, and his had brought him victory. Nor did 

he underrate the foe, not even now when it was his first business 
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CO cc-c^blish his conquests in the previously subjugated Southern 
Persia* 

His 80,000 men travimcd the country in three armies. One 
of them thrust itself in between Pars and Khuzhtan to prevent 
shah Mansur hem withdrawing into his mountain fastnesses; the 
second was to break the resistance of the hill-strongholds; the 
third, led by Tamerlane hhnsclf^ attacked Shiraz, Shah Mansur^s 
capital Once more U appeared that Tamerlane formed a right 
estimate of his foe. Sh^ Mansur was incredibly courageous* 
his assaults were inesbdblc, and even when his army had been 
beaten and all seemed lost* he did not flee* but, collecting those 
who were loyal to him, broke through Tamerlanc^s lines, made 
for the world-conqueror and boldly attacked him. He knew that 
this meant his own death, that he would never be able to escape 
the avenger^s sword; hut his hope was to drag with him to death 
this formidable enemy who had been d^astating Western 
Asia for twenty years. Twice his sword clashed down on 
Tamerlane’s head, but twice the steel helmet averted death, and 
the blade glanced off the iron armour without having found a 
penetrable spot. The third stroke was averted by Tamerlane^s 
bodyguards, who intervened. One after another, Mansur''s 
doughty adherents were cut down^ and at length the Shah*s 
own head rolled at Tamerlane's feet. 

After the death of the Shah, die local princes once more 
appeared to pay homage to Tamerlane, but diis time he knew 
no mercyi and had them all put to death. Southern Persia no 
longer was ruled by a dynasty of its own, hut was incorporated 
into Tamerl2ne"s empire* 


D 

Next Tamerlane led his army into Mesopotamia, against 
Sultan Ahmed. 

All Asia knew of Tamerlane’s preference for learned and 
pious men, so the Sultan sent to him js envoy the most famous 
mufti and expounder of the Law in Western Asia, to lay Ahmed^s 
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subjnissioQ before the coaquetor- Tametkiie received die envoy 
graciously^ paid him the honours and bcscowcd the gifts that 
were proper for so leading a personality—but he did not vouch^ 
safe a word m response to ie offer of submission. 

Sultan Ahmed is a bving morsel of flesh with two eyes,*^ 
reported Tamcrlane^s spy to his mler^ thereby wishing to express 
his contempt of die Sultan^ Tamerlane made straight for Bagdad^ 
Ahmed s capita]. The amiy was too slow for him« He chose a 
few hundred picked mcn^ and, with these, he made forced 
marches through breaks in the moiiji tains. In die saddle by day, 
carried in a Hirer by torchlight after dark, he drove his men 
onward with the utmost speed to take Sultan Ahmed by surprise 
in Bagdad^ vcntuiingj with no more than these few hundred, 
to make his way into die enemy capital. He encountered no 
resistance. Ahmed, informed by pigeon-post of Tamcrlanc^s 
approach, fled with the utmost haste, and broke down the bridges 
across the Tigris behind him. 

Tamerlane wished to pursue, but his Hmirs resExamed him, 
swearing to bring die Sultan in chains before his throne. They 
swam across the raging waters, and the pursuit lasted for two 
days and a night. Then only a few bours^ ride separated them 
from the fug;itive. But these men were not of die calibre of 
the bloodhounds of Jenghiz Khan*\ Sabutai and Jehei* who 
relentlessly chas^ the Shah of Khwariamja right across Western 
Asia. They lost their way in the Syrian Desert, nearly died vf 
thirsty then chanced once more on the trail of the Sultan^ seized 
his harem, hi$ oouiders, and some of the ctown-treasures. But 
Sultan Ahmed himself was already in Egypt, a country with 
which, as in the days of Hukgu, the decision of the fate of the 
new Mongolian storm seemed to depend—for Tamerlane, 
having kid Irak and Mesopocamia waste, was approaching the 
Syrian ftonrier. He did not cross the Euphrates here. It was too 
early to revive the old dispute of the Mongpl Khans with die 
Mamduke Sultan on account of Syria, so long as he had foes 
at his hack in the Kurdish ™d Armenian mouncains^ 

Although the Sultan of Egypt had granted asylum to Tamer- 
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lane's eiicmyAlinied, Tanicrlane sent 2 &icadl}r mission 10 explain 
that all the local principalities in Wescetn Asia since the death 
of the last Ilkhan had hero iUegidniate^ that their rulers had only 
been governors who had arrogated a royal tide. Now sinrt^ he* 
Tamerlane, had reduced them to obedience, it would be as well 
to airange for a friendly exchange of ambassadors, and for free 
commercial relations between Egypt and Tamerlane's Empire, 
Then Tamerlane turned northward, to subjugate the last domains 
that were needed to round off the former realm of Hulagu, 
A sea of blood was poured over the unlucky land between 
the Euphrates and the Caucasus. In this region there was tio 
enemy important enough to need the attendons of a whole 
army, so Tamerlane divided his forces into litde detachments 
which overran the whole area, plundering, murdering, and burn¬ 
ing. “The Tartars," writes a Georgian chronicler, “tormented 
the populace in every possible way, by hunger, by the sword, 
by imprisonment, by intolerable martyrdoms, and most cruel 
erratment. They carried off masses of spoils and made numerous 
prisoners, in a way that none can venture to report, nor to 
describe the misery and gloom of our people. The once so 
flourishing province of Armenia was thus transformed into a 
desert where silence reigned. It is estimated that the number 
^f those killed exceeded the number of those who were left 
alive.” Nobody dared, any longer, to think of revolt or in¬ 
subordination, and Tamerlane set his doughty son Miran-Sbah 
on the re-established ihrdne of the Ilkhans. Then, in the tT,^,^cr 
of the banquets, carouses, and festivities chat were celebrating 
this great event, there arrived the unwelcome tidings that one 
of Toktamish's armies had come south through the Pass of 
Dcrbcnt and was ravaging the districi of Shirvan eastward of 
the Caspian. 


in 

Overwhelming as Toktamish s defeat beside the Volga had 
been, it bad nor robbed him of any of his sources of strength. 
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Hardly had the femnant of his troops been got together than he 
sent them upon a plundering raid into Russian territory and 
summoned the feudatory princes to his camp. 

The first who hastened to appear before the Khan, bringing 
hitn gifts^ cribucer ^nd bribes for the courticn, was the Gnnd 
Prince of Moscow, Vasili, who was re^'arded for his speedy 
OTinpliitice hy the bestow^ of new lands which bafi never 
bdoQgcd to Muscovy, including Nijni-Novgorod, Gorodets, 
an^ Mutom—towns which had been under the sway of ocher 
p^ces, and which he now prompdy occupied, partly with the 
^ Mongolian wamors, and partly by tomipting the boyars. 
Thto did Muscovy grow at tbe expense of the other Russian 
territories, in return helping Toktamish to gather funds and 
restore his prestige. As recognised liege-lotd of the Russians he 
soon regained authority over all the local Khanates, and began 
to think of taking vengeance on Tamerlane. 

But once more his well-oonceivcd plan failed. He did not 
succeed in luring Tamerlane into Shirvan for the defence of 
the toad to Transoiania, which would have given him. Tok- 
wmish^ a chance of destroying Tamerlane’s army in Ttans- 
caucasia. Tamerlane was not fooled. He quietly waited rill 
winter was over, crossed the Caucasus as soon as spring had co'mc, 
^d faced his adversary beside the TcrcL This time Toktamish 
did not retreat as the enemy advanced, but himself took the 
o ensive, and once more, a deosion concemmg world dominion 
for the great advantage of other peoples, decided by an 
mtctnecine struggle among the Mongok Never before had 
Tamrelanc been so near defeat as on this occasion, although he 
his \vhoie army with him. Toktamish pierced Tamerlane’s 
lines, and, like Shah Mansur before him, nude straight for the 
ranqueror. Tamerlane’s lance was cut in twain, his sword was 
^ken, and once more he only escaped with life through the 
devotion of his guardsmen who sacrified themselves for dieir 
loW and admired ruler. His bahaduis. kneeling behind their 
shields, formed a living ^vali around him. Some fought their 
way to Toktamishs waggons, brought three of them back to 
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TamerLuie, and used diem as a rampart, behind which they 
were able to repel all onslaughts, until Tanicrlane's sen Miran- 
Shah came to their help. In all parts of the battlefield, the struggle 
raged with like intensity. Princes and privates fought hand to 
hand, untd at length Toktamish, despairing of victory, fled, and. 
by his flight, gave the sign for the break-up of his army. Tamer¬ 
lane, thus unexpectedly finding himself victor, was so much 
moved that, in the middle of the battlefield he dismounted 
and flung himsdf on the ground to thank Allah for His 
merdes. 

This rime Tamerlane was resolved to give Tokcnnish no 
further possibility of reassembling his forces. The pursuit went 
from the Caucasus to the Volga, then up the Volga to the forests 
of llolgary beside the Kama; and then, when Toktamish fled 
wcstwaind, back again to the Dnieper. 

Beside the Dnieper other Mongolian hordes were ent^mped. 
Tamerlane attacked and dispersed them; beside the Don he 
found a third army and defeated it. Various Mongolian tribes 
fled before his warriors. One established itself eastward of the 
Ca^ian; another in Dobrudja; a third made for Asia Minor 
^id settled down near Smyrna; a fourth went to Moldavia; a 
fi^ found a home dose to Adrianople; the sixth made for 
Lithuania. Everywhere we still find their ofispring, and discover 
villages and districts bearing Tartar names. 

Tamerlane allowed his son Mirai^-ShaL to plunder Uktaine, 
himself marching northward against the Bussian principalities^ 
but the unpeopled steppes, the dense forests, the expanses of 
marshland, and the poverty of the much-ravaged dries dis¬ 
appointed the conqueror. When the winter began, he returned 
southward shortly before reaching Moscow, to find richer 
spoils in the Genoese colonies on the shores of the Sea of Aaov 
above all at Tana, the great port of transshipment, a storchous^ 
for Egyptian, Persian, Italian. Spanidt and Russtan staples. The 
to™ was btimcd, the inhabitants were put to death or carried 
off as slaves. Then Tamerlane laid wast^ the teiritoties northward 
of the Caucasus which had hitherto been spared; once more 
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marcbed round the Caspian and destroyed Astrakhan. Next 
he made for Sarai, the splendid metropolis of the realms of the 
Golden Horde, 

Here were two dties not far &om one another; Old Sarai 
and New Sarai. In the former place, teservoits of water 
terraced at various levels unceasingly drove iron water-’whecls. 
Here there were countless workshops; smithies^ tile-works, 
potterieSj smeldng-fomaccs. The other city was traversed by 
canals, adorned widi lovely ponds; the houses had water- 
conduits^ mosaic floors^ walls with variously glazed dies. In 
the ruins there have been discovered the vestiges of fine tailoring 
and shoemaking estahlishments, and of jewellers* shops. Under 
the remnants of other goods has been found coffee, which was 
drunk in this luxurious town during the fourteenth century. 
Tamerlane annihilated Old and New Sarai so thoroughly that 
nothing is left but mins, one of them extending to fourteen 
square miles and the other to twenty, devoid of any trace 
of life — though for a century-ajid-a-half they were leading 
world-centres. 

From these terrible blows the Golden Horde never recovered. 
It lost its importance as one of the kingdoms of the world, and 
ceased for ever to be a centre of Asiatic civilisation. 

Its Mongols were sdll bold and warlike nomads. Whoi the 
Grand Prince of Lithuania, Vitov, after Tamerlane's withdrawal* 
thougbe he had a ilne chance of annexing the steppe of this 
region and with it the “Russian uluss*’, the Jenghizide whom 
Tamerlane had appointed a$ his vassal in this region joined baede 
beside the Vorskla^ a mbutary of the Dnieper. Vitov, urged on 
by Tokramhbt had got together all the force:s of Lithuama, 
and had as allies both Poles and Teutonic Knights. This was a 
splendid army, thoroughly equipped in accordance with the 
latest canons of the European art of war, and furnished with 
numerous pieces of artillery. But these new-fangled guns were 
of no use against Mongolian attack. Soundly beaten, Vitov 
fled, and his plans for incorporating Russia into the Polish- 
Lithuanian realm were buried for an indefinite dme^ Toktaniisb, 
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who had taken part in the battle of the Vorsfcla, retreated into 
the steppe, where he perished. 

As late, almost, as a cestury after this, the Mongols were able 
to enforce the obedience of the feudatory princes, to plunder 
their tccTitories, and to extend predatory campaigns as far as 
Lithuania, Poland, and PodoUa. But, Sara! having bem destroyed, 
the Golden Horde had no loiigcr a centre for its empire^ and 
lost importance more and more tn comparison with the loc^ 
Khanates of Sibir, Astrakhan, Khazan, and Crimea. The Golden 
Horde condnued to decayi 
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1 IEGE of the GoMcq Horde, ruler of the realm of the 
Hkham, and sovereign of Jagataii, Tamerlane, now sixty 
.^years of age. interrupted his career of blood for a while. 
It seemed as if he proposed to crown hk work of destruction 
by a mighty edifice of reconstruction. 

His ce^m had been definitively toimdcd off. In tic conquered 
teiiitoiics and provinces he had left the csublishcd administra¬ 
tive system in being; he had decreed that every town must have 
at least one mosque, one school, one doister, one public bath, 
one caravanserai, and one hospital; and in every place he 
maintained secret agents who were commissioned to inform 
the central govemment concerning all that went on in their 
district. Three thousand couriers were at work bringing their 
reports, and any misuse of goveramental authority was ruthlessly 
punished—even as was fJse accusation. 

Order and repose prevailed throughout his realm; the order 
and repose of a cemetery in the desolated and impoverished 
lands of Western Asia; prosperity and peace in Transoxania. 
Like one of the Fortunate kies was this country, “the land 
between die rivers"—in very tmdi an island, for it was bounded 
on cither side by the Syr~Darya and the Amu-^Darya, which 
were crossed by no bridges. Ferry-boats alone provided for 
inteioourse with the outer world. All could enter who pleased, 
but no one could depart without special official authorisation. 
Tamerlane had peopled Transoxania with princes, sages, and 
handicrafbmai gathcredr>in from die outside world; and not 
one of these settlers was to escape him. nor must any spy m 
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the land be abk to inform possible enemies about his prtpaiadom 
for war. When troops left the country, it was across pontoon 
bridges specially constructed for this purpose, to be taken to 
pieces as soon as the army bad passed. 

Tamerlane’s conquests bad completely altered the conditions 
of trans-Asiadc trade. Having destroyed Sarai beside the Volga, 
TJcganj on die Aniu~Darya, and Alnialik in Semiryechensk, be 
had blocked the great caravan routes from the Black Sea to 
China, opening instead a new route in the middk of which 
lay Transoxania. As under the Ukhans the centre of gravity of 
the East had once before been transfciicd eastward, and Bagdad 
had been replaced by Tabriz, so, under Tamerlane there came a 
fresh displacement, and Samarkand was subsritnied for Tabriz. 
Sa m arka n d was the most important depot of the continent at 
this period. From Hindustan came caravans heavily laden with 
spices and dyes; from China, silks, porcelaiD, gems, and musk; 
from the Golden Horde, costly furs. In the bazaar of Samarkand 
merchants of all nations rubbed shoulders, and goods from all 
parts of the world came into contact. Here they were padted in 
new bales, and continued their journey, not only to every country 
of Asia, but also to Europe. By way of Khwaiizm, Ntjul- 
Novgorod, and Mostx»w, they reached the Hansa traders; or 
by way of Herat, Tabriz, and Trebizond, they secured sea- 
transport in the vesds of the Genoese, the Venetians and the 
Pisans. Tamerlane did his utmost to promote txnniueroc, offered 
premiums to rumed merchants, put down dishonesty and cheating 
by severe punitive measures, and wrote to all sovereign princes 
(Charles VI of France not excepted) urging tbetn to send 
merchants—“since trade makes for prosperity.” 

His strong hand was extended no less over agriculture and 
industry dian over commerce. The land was fcrdlised by aiti- 
frdal irrigatioa. Canals, bridges, orchards, and workshops 
abounded. He promoted sericulture, and transferred to Samarkand 
the ablest silk-sptnncis and silk-weavers of Persia and Syria. He 
commanded that cotton, hemp, and Hix should be planrwt and 
forced the most famous producers of cotton textdes to «!erT lf 
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m Sanurkand. Ere long Transoxanmi textiles, especially a 
splendid red velvet, wcfc famous thiougbout the world. Potters 
&om China, glass-blowersp annouienp and goldsmiths &oin 
Persia, Turkey, Georgia, and Syria, were forced to form colonies 
at Samarkand. Handicraftsmen began to play an important part 
in public life; they established guilds, parricipajdng in public 
ceremonies and festivides. Every privilege was extended to them^ 
save one only—the right to return home- 

While thus favouring commerce^ agriculture^ ^d industry, 
Tamerlane also did his utmost on behalf of art and sdencc. 
The very man who had given over the towns of Iran to tbe 
destruedve lust of his soldiery was an enthusiastic amateur of 
Iranian paintings and literamre^ Be summoned the most notable 
scholars to his cx^urt, and commanded the chronidm to keep a 
daily record of all important happenings. Every one of his 
warlike deeds, each of which denoted the destruedou of some 
ancient centre of dvihsadon, W'as commemorated in Samarkand 
by a splendid monument. He plundered all the lands of Ada 
on w^hich he set foot* and sent their art treasures to adorn his 
capital He destroyed the most celebrated libmries, having the 
books carefully packed and rransporced on beasts of burden to 
Samarkand. In love with the splendours and luxuries of the old 
civilised races of the East, he destroyed them in their original 
seats, spreading poverty far and wide throughout Asia, to re¬ 
constitute them anew* more splendid* more magnificent* in hh 
own capital. His buildings and monuments, constructed by the 
most famous architects of the epoch, wrere lovely artistic dreams i 
unique in their beauty. 

He built with tbe same impetuosity as that wdth wliich he 
w^ed war. He was sudden, he was surprising, he was always 
seeking to outdo himself. Palaces sprouted from the earth with 
the swiftness of mushrooms. Having made bis ardiitects vie 
with one another in drafting plans* ajid having selected one of 
these plans, Tamerlane insisted that the construction must be 
effected in the shortest imaginable rime. His Emirs had to warch 
the work, and if it was uncompleted by the appointed day their 
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lives and the life of the architect would be forfeit Hie resulting 
a^recture was stupendous and despotic; the walls wei? 
^gandc; the cupolas were mighty; all was dtanic in its propor¬ 
tions. while remaining classically simple and ludd in its ground 
plan. But these transluccntly simple and forthri^t smicturcs 
had a facade which showed an incoxicadng play of colours, was 
richly ornamented, and displayed a confusing fancifulne^ of 
design. Here a union of the Chinese and the Persian styles pro¬ 
duced a new Central Asiatic style which gives the impression 
that these formidable walls bdonged to an epic in stone. The 
dome of a mosque lies to a height of i6o feet above the ground; 
an inner rourt is 300 feet long and more than 200 wide; a gar#> 
45 f^ high leads into a building—and all, the wall, the 
the interior, and the exterior, are a symphony of glazed riles! 
green, blue, white, ydlow, pink. Circles, squares, stars, triangles! 
whorls umte to form an ensemble of symbols and arabesques 
that are completely harmonious, exquisite in their colouring. 
Hundreds of marble columns ruddy carved support turrets 
with gilded interiors. Turquoise-bluc, purple, emcnJthgtcen, 
md amethyst mosaics, imperishable majolicas of incredibfe 
luminoumcss. blink and blaze in the sunlight beneath the eternally 
blue skies of Central Asia, so that the beholder has to dose his 
cmzled eyes. Thcn^ ht encounters a palace bliiiding 

in its whiteness, the only ornament being the nobility of its 
proportions. Nothing has come down to us save the ruins of 
some of these cdi£cc$, but all connoisseurs who have visited 
Samarkand are overwhelmed with enthusiasm for its glory. 

What remains for us to sec consists exdusively of mosques, 
mausoleums, and public buildings of various kinds. Of chose 
edifices whi^ Tamerlane had constructed for himself—bis 
airy castles, his palaces which the chroniders extolled as the most 
lovdy ever constructe«^-notbing persists but their names, such 
as ''Garden of Paradise", "Garden that delights the Heart", 
^den that represents the World". It is not by chance that 
Aese architectural glories bore the name of "Gardens". Nor is 
it by diance that numerous details in the ruins, such as dm 
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longicudimilly carved pillars, remind u$ of the tent-poles of 
nomadic days which were made of swcct-sccntcd and curiously 
carved wood: that the ceramic cnibcUishments resemble the 
embroideries with wdiich the Mongols adorned the portieres 
and hangings of thdr felted tents. Tamerlane built pakces, 
using them for the same purpose as his ancestors used tents. 
He wandered from castle to castle^ without spending more than 
a night or two m any: and more important than all these buddings 
was^ in his mind, the lay-out of the gardens in which he plac^ 
them, and where* at every visitp there would appear a tented 
town containing 50^000 such fek habitations, for how could 
a true Mongol hold festival in a ^^stono-built dcii*\ however 
splendid? No matter how glorious might be the colours of the 
walls and the domeSp how could these compare with the ultra- 
manne blue of the incredible vault of heaven which overarches 
the rich* lush green of the earths Though the buildings cort- 
structed by his architects might be magnificent in the way in 
w^nich they spanned space, the nomad of the steppes contemplated 
with far more pleasure the eveclastingly shb^g arch of the 
Milky Way^ No Mongol could enjoy a true festal mood in 
palaces or in ddes^ but only in the freedom of the open country, 
where everything around lived and breathed, full of movement 
and colour—for boundless as the nature of their homeland must 
be the cheerfulness of their festivals. 

They w^cot to a festival as if to a battle. The tables and the 
seats were in batde array, like the sccdom of their army, and 
each had his appointed place as when a battle w^as about to begin. 
They drank riU they were all thoroughly drunken, and they 
ate until they could scarcely move, the man who could drink 
most and could eat most being a bahadttr* 

For everyone who attended the feast, it might prove his 
last batdc, since Tamerlane was determined "to reward the 
good and punish the evil,*^ so wherever games and pageants 
were going on* and shows were staged to amuse the populace, 
there the gallows also sfood. Common folk were decapitated p 
the punishment of hanging being reserved for the distinguished: 
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and wiio cnuld be sure that this death did not await him on 
the present occasion, inasniuch as everyone had enemies, 
from moment to moment was in danger of being dmounced 
for levying excessive taxes, hatching a conspiracy, abuse of 
power J There was no statute of limitaticns at tiis court. A rnan s 
evil deeds were recorded against him in peipeniity; and alrtim i ^ Vi 
Tamerlane might sometimes pardon, many a governor, many a 
general was arrested in the middle of a festival, tried, condemned 
by the evidence, and instantly executed. Many a merchant or 
craftsman who had come to the feast rich and respected, left 
the board a beggar because he had sold too dear. Thus did 
Tamerlane keep ^ subjects “betwixt fear and hope". Everyone 
had a deputy ready to step into his place, and no one could 
count on finding an advocare, for many who tried to buy 
off a friend, or at least to secure a milder sentence, paid for the 
attempt with his own life:. 


II 

Amid these festivities and shows, Tamerlane announced a 
new campaign—to India. 

For the first rime this war seemed inexpedient to his chieftains 
and generals. They warned Tamerlane that the mountains on 
the Way towered to heaven, that the forests were impenetrable, 
the deserts impassable, that the rivers of India were mighty, 
and the warriors countless and equipped with fighting elephants. 
They showed him the futility of attempting to conquer dm 
over-populated land, that the sons and grandsons of the 
conqueror would, in the new environment, forget their descent, 
their m a nn ers and customs, and thcii speech.—All counter¬ 
argument was futile. 

The setni-fabulous land of Hindustan, its riches and its gold, 
were a lure to Tamerlane. His insatiable ambition urged bim 
forward against the country at whAe bourne jenghiz Kban 
had turned back. The conquerors who, like Alexander, 
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led tbek soldiers into 6 m wonderknd of India, were, in Westem 
Asi^ surroimded by an incomparable nimbus, and their fame 
was imperishable, Tamerlane opened die Koran haphazard, that 
die Holy Book might decide whether he sholjJd fp or stay, and 
tticotmcered the sura: “ProphetSp make war upon the heedless 
and the lawless." 

“But the Emirs sat with bowed heads and said nothings ^nd 
their silence made my heart constrict “ reports Tamerlane in 
his autobiography. "At first I was of a mind to cashier all tho^ 
who were opposed to the conquest of India, and to entrust 
their armies and their regiments to their deputies." HoweveTp 
there were too many of .them for Tamerlane to venture upon 
such a course, and the autobiography continues: “But since 
they had helped me in my rise to power, 1 could not resolve 
to destroy them. I reproached them, and although my heart 
was stem, as soon as they had accepted my plan all was for¬ 
gotten/* 

One wing of the army, consisting of 30ptx>Q riders, under 
the command of Tamerkme^s grandson Pir-Muhainincd, was 
sent southward ftom Kabul against Mulun in the Punjab. The 
other wing, commanded by his second grandson Muhammed- 
Sultan was sene south-^tward along the foot of the Himalayas 
against Lahore, and the centre followed this left wing. Tamerlane 
himself, with a small picked force, made his way into the Hindu 
Kush, where no conqueror's foot had hitherto been set* and 
urhere lived the heathens of Kafiiistan. Although it might be 
supposed that there were reasons for this India campaign in 
the wealth of the country, in the yearning to repeat the wonderful 
doings of Alexander (with whom Tamerlane Hked to compare 
himself)—chert was ccaQy no other ground for the foolhardy 
raid into the Hindu Kush than an old tnan*s mordinate and 
crazy ambidon. No treasure was to be gamed from ihest poverty- 
stricken mountaineers, nor was there any realm to conquer. But 
why should there be left in Central Asia any people whkb did 
not bow the knee before Tamerlane ? That was why he made his 
expedidou into these savage and almo^it inaccessible highlands. 
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The indigenes fled eo the tops of die tnoimtainip and Tamex- 
bne's bahadujs followed them. It was die season of the nidtiiig 
of the mows* and the horses slipped upon the ice. The men 
dismounted* waited for dsc night fiost* and then tried the mowy 
dedivides once more* keeping their horses warm by day under 
felt cDvcrlecs, and dragging the animals after diem when night 
fell and the sur^ce was ficozen once more. Only a few of the 
horses held out for the ascenL When they at length reached die 
peaks» the nadves had vanished^ caking paths known only to 
themselves into out-of-the-way gorges. From these sunumts, 
die Mongols could discover no praciicable way down* Then 
die Emirs and the common soldiers flung ihemscives broad'^pread 
on die mow* and slipped down the other side, sustaining one 
another during the descent by ropes. For Tamerlane they 
constructed a sort of toboggan fltted with rings through ‘which 
ropes were passed* and this was lowered to a stage excavated with 
ice-axes, where he could stand for a while. By five such stages 
he was progressively slid down^ undl he reached a piace where 
he was able to condmie the dcscat unaided* Then they tried 
to lower Tamerlane^s horses in slitigs made of their girths* but 
all except two vanished over the precipices and were dashed to 
pieces. Now ihc army continued its course on foot» with only 
their dderiy leader mounted. After their struggle with the icy 
air of the heights* they had to fight hard against the strongholds 
of the hillmen, undl amid incredible kbours and hardships they 
at length reached the spot on the Indus where, two centuries 
before, Jelal-cd-Dm, the last Shah of Khwarizmla* fleeiiig foom 
Jenghia KfaaUp bad swum the river. 

Tamcrknc crossed the Indus on a pontoon bridge, and then 
began one of the cruclicst and maddest campaigns (rich though 
the loot was) known to the history of Asia, Vahily did ihc 
Indians of the Punjab try to defend their towns and their 
possessions. The land was laid waste, stripped bare; men, women, 
and children were carried off as slaves* Those who were not 
killed or taken prisoner, fled into th^ interior of the country^ 
and hard on the heels of the fiigidvcs came the meicilm invaders. 
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The j&xtificd towti of Bhanuir refused Eo suirecder, and w»s 
stortned^ In desperation the inhabicanu sec fire to dieir own 
houses, and flung themselves, with their wives and children, 
into the flames. Others killed their oflsprmg to save them from 
slavery, and then hurled themselves on die foe, to die fighting. 
Ten thousand persons perished in the massacre. Next Tamerlane’s 
men plundered the dry “setting fire to what remained of the 
buildings, and destroying the walls so thoroughly that it seemed 
as if the place had never been inhabited.’’ 

Thereafter the avaknehe of destruction moved on across 
the Indian plain against Delhi, the capital. The wealth of 
Hindustan was no fable. During the campaign so much precious 
loot and so many cattle had been seized, chat the plunder 
became a burden, and the numerous sbves brought along were 
a danger to the invaders. Then, shortly before reaching Delhi, 
Tamedane commanded chat all who were bringing Indian 
slaves along must kill them, under pain of death if ^cy dis^ 
obeyed. Within an hour of the issue of this command, too,000 
of the Hindus were murdered. The chronider reports the 
horror and repugnance which a geude scholar, who 'would 
□ever have voluntarily slain even a sheep, felt when having 
fifteen Indian slaves strangled. 

Outside the walls of Delhi the ^^Sultan of India”, supported 
by his war-elephants, gave battle to the foe. He had madunes 
which flung fice-pors and burning pitch, and discharged rockets 
dpped with iron 'which burst like sbdJs when they struck the 
earth. But he could not withstand the onslaught of Tamerlane’s 
'warriDrs. He was defeated and had 10 flee. Then, without further 
resistance, this great city, incomparable for splendour and wealth, 
opened its gares to the conqueror. 

F'eaoefully, therefore, Tamerlane entered Delhi and mounted 
the throne of the “Sultans of India”. The governors and emirs 
came to pay homage to him. the -war-elephuits marched in 
solemn procession, salaamed before the ruler, and laid their 
heads upon the ground. Endless prayers were offered up on 
bis behalf in the huge diousand-piUared mosque, the blessing 
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of Heaven being invoked on the new ruler. Taincrline had a 
great festival of rejoicing organised, "so that all hearts were 
cbaimed, and the severities of the war and the labours of the 
campaign were foigotren/* 

Tamerlane’s soldiers were already plundering the suburbs. 
He commanded his emirs to put an end to these dtsorders at 
once. But It was too late, Hfceen thousand troops had ottered 
the inner dty, and when an attempt was made to close the 
gates, those within reopened them to admit their comrades 
who were without. The general feeling in the army that 
tt was preposterous to expect them afw enduring unspeakable 
hardships in the rugged mountains of Afghanistan and KaBri-^ 
Stan on the way to India to renounce the treasures of rhi<i 
most splendid of cities. In their fury, they mutinied 
the offices who were trying to prevent looting. Discipline 
broke down completely, and the soldiery hurl^ themsdves 
upon the unarmed inhabitants. “Never has any one beard of 
such murders and such despair.** Even Tamerlane seems to have 
shrunk fiom being held accountable before the tribunal of 
history for what took place here, for he writes: "U was my 
earnest wish chat the uihabi^ts of Delhi should be preserved 

from all evil, but Allah bad decreed that the dty should be laid 

. !•» 

waste. 

These days put an end to the brilliant and widely celebrated 
capital of Moslem Hindustan. A century and a half were to 
elapse before a rebuilt Delhi could again become tlie seat of 
government. There were many private soldiers who, after 
this orgy of lootiag, each carried off from a hundred to a hun¬ 
dred and fifty slaves oi’t of the town ; while others were laden 
with more pearls, rubies, diamonds, golden and silver vessels, 
coins, than they could count. While many of the m}iab?ranft 
were hewn down in the great mosq^ue where they had 
refuge, others were led in chains outside the dty; and, in 
proportion as they emerged, each emir chose a group for his 
own service. Since among them wereenany hundreds of handi¬ 
craftsmen and ardsts, Tamerlane commanded chat the stones 
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masons and other buildeo should be reserved for hh personal 
use. He had detemimed that as soon as he got back to Samarkand 
he ivould have a great mosque built modelled upon the chotisand- 
piUaxed mosque of Delhi. 

After the destnicdon of the capita^ Tamerlane cnoouDCcrcd 
no further organised resistance in Hindtistan* He marched as 
far castwud as the other side of the GangeSi though this was 
no longer a war, being only a man-bunt, k was the aimless 
destruction of thousands and tens of thousands of Hindus—those 
who got in the way of Tamerlane’s barbarous troops who were 
no longer guided by any aim of conquest^ but merely advanced 
under str^ of the predatory instincts of the soldiery* 

When the army, exhausted by the incr^sing heat, at length 
faced about, making its way up the Gang^ and then through 
tlie foothills of the Himalayas back to the Indus, its progress 
was that of a heavily encumbered folk-migration. Numberless 
were the slaves of both sexes* the laden wagons, the catde. 
Many private soldiers were drivmg from 400 to 500 head of 
cattle each, as booty. This army, which bad hem renowned for 
its swiftness, could now advance no more rlian four miks a day. 

Tamerlane appointed the Rajah of Multan, who had sub¬ 
mitted and paid homage, viceroy over the devastated and de- 
peoplcd country* He had no thought of incorporating it into 
his empire, and in advance of the sluggish troops he hastened to 
Samarkand to celebrate his glorious campaign by beguming the 
cotismicrion of the mighty mosque of Bihi Hanum, in which 
all die &ichflil of his capital wotdd be able to assemble at one 
and the same rime for prayer. 


ill 

Tamerlane personally superintended the building of tfac 
mosque. This necesskated the utmost haste and an excreme 
tension of forces for r'cryotic concccucd, from the leading 
architects to the least among the wwkmen. Ninety-five elephants 
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wctc continually at work conveying giant blocks of stone &om 
the motmtauis to the cito&en sitc^ and on these blocks five hundred 
stone-masons used their chisels day by day. The magnificent 
structiiTc grew out of the ground* 4S0 columns supporring 
the gigantic rooC while the wonderful floor consisted of cut 
and polished marble slabs, and the huge doors were cast out of 
an alloy of seven metals. But although Tamerknc took up his 
quarters dose to the works, and although he called the princes 
and die emirs to his aid in 5uperintendmg and hustling the 
operatives, he had not dme to await the conipletion of the 
building, for Han^Sadch, the lovely princess of KhwaiizEcu 
widow of his fovourite son Jehangir, and now, in accordance 
with Mongolian custom, re-^married to her brother-in-^Iaw 
Miran Shah, had come to lay a plaint against her husband before 
Tamerlane* When Tamerlane's eldest son jehangte died, the 
Emir, then forty years of age, profoundly afflict^, had with¬ 
drawn &om the people and the court to mourn hh lo^. He 
was approaching sixty when his second son, the valiant Omar 
Sheik, was fatally wounded by an arrow. On that occasion the 
world conqueror said to his emirs no more than: ** Al]gli gave 
and Allah has lakcu away/^ Now the old man was prepared to 
order for instant execution his third son Miran Shah, the bold 
horseman and brave warrior who had twice saved the father's 
life, and whom the father had made Lord of Holagu's fic£ 

Han-Sadeh accused him of having planned a rising, in order 
to make himself supreme oder, but what truth there was in 
the story no one can tell. Miran Shah s behaviour was hardly 
of a kind to confirm the accusadon, for he had taken no trouble 
to supervise the govcnunent of die lands already cormnitted to 
his charge, spending his dme m dmnkeimess, jousdng, and other 
excesses. 

"You must be sure to make your name immortal, and to be 
careful never to allow yourself to be depressed by what may 
happen*" was the exhortation with which Tamerlane had ap¬ 
pointed him Lord of Hulagu's fief; it was Miran Shades 
wish to be guided by his father's counseL 
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When he arrived at Tabriz, he adniircd the splendour of the 
town* He a^ked questions about its history, about its rise as 
the rcrideuce of the Tlkhans, and then he said: ^'Truly I am the 
son of the greatest man in the worlds but what can I undertake 
in these famous dries in order to keep my memory fresh in the 
mind of posccricyf'* He began to buildn 

But soon he came to realise that what be was building could 
not possibly rival what had alreidy been built in the capital of 
the llthans; and those who watched him saw how he roamed 
about his palace, obviously diinldiig: there nothing 1 can do 

to preserve my memory?” 

Suddenly he commanded: "Tear them doviii* the mosques, 
die palaces, the splendid public buildings—tear them all down!” 

Then, in his drunken fits, he would babble: *"[n one way or 
in the ocher, men shall remember me. They will say: ‘Verily, 
although Miran Shah could nor build better than his pre- 
deccsscrs, at any rate he was able to destroy die finest buildings 
in the world*" 

From Tabtic he went to Sultanieh, the fairy dry of the last 
ilkhans. There the work of destruction was cotidnucd while 
he caroused in che imperial palace. Then he was to be seen at 
the window of the palace flinging handfuls of gold pieces down 
CO die crowd beneath 

Outside the town was a magnificent casde buik by one or 
the Ukhans, who was in due time buried in a magnificent 
mausoleum. Miran Shah bad the body exhumed and tbrowni 
into the fields, while the mausoleum was descroyeiL The treasures 
of gold which Tamerlane had stored up there, Miran Shah 
squandered in gifts to chose wiio fawned on him. 

The news of his crazy doings spread to neighbouring countries. 
Sultan Ahmed considered that the moment had arrived wbai, 
with the assistance of Egypi^ he would be able to effect die 
rcoonquest of Bagdad. Hearing whac was in the wind, Miran 
Shah flung himself into the saddle, and, famous as Tamerlane's 
swiftness had become, tjis son excidlcd it. He compclJed his 
troops to ride rwo days* ride in one, wishing to readi the enemy 
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like a flash of ligJitmog. The mere news of his coming was to 
^use terror in the Sultan, and put the enemy ro flight. But 
it was high summer, and the Sultan knew that the Syrian heat 
wtli the attendant drought would make mvestment of the town 
impossible, and, instead of fleeing, he prepared to resist to the 
uttermost. Since Mirm Shah had denuded Persia of troops, 
revolts broke out everywhere, and two days after teaching the 
ucighbourhood of Bagdad, the Prince had to return to Tahria 
at top speed. 

As soon as he was bach, in his wrath he had all those he 
considered to be paitidpators in the conspiracy executed with 
scant inquiry, among those put to death being a ra d i and a 
shcreef (a descendant of the Prophet). This put the Moslem 
priesthood against him, hut he was past caring about such a 
trifle. The Turcomans had risen, the Georgians had expelled the 
govcniors of thdi cities. Bedouin Arabs from the Syrian deserts 
had invaded Persia—but our bold warrior and devil-may-care 
horseman cared litde. He drank, diced, squandered the State 
treasures for the amusenient of hb boon-companions. What 
did such things matter ( His father Xanterlane, **ihc greatest 
man in the world," would soon put diings to rights. He, Miran 
Shah, had done his best, had done everything in his power to 
be a good ruler, to beautify his realm, to defeat his enemies, 
10 enrich his subjects—but aU had gone awry. He could not 
even keep order in his own booschold, for there was incessant 
quarrelling between his two eldest sons. Abu-Bckr and Moham- 
med-Omar. on the one band, and Prince Khalil, his son by Han- 
Sadch, on the other. At length he himself mortally ofended 
Han-Sadch, whose ambition it was that her son should be re¬ 
garded as the chief of the princes, for someone had inspired in 
him doubts as to her fidelity, 

Tamerlane provided Han-Sadeh with a palace in Samarkand, 
not iuEcnding her to renim to licr husband; and he took her 
son Khalil with him back to Persia. When he reached Tabriz, 
Miran Shah appeared before him wjtb a rope round his neck 
as greeting, and wished to be informed of his sentence. All 
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tbe cmics and all the offiem {bund excuses for Miian Shah. 
They declared that tbe change in bis behaviour and his follies 
and excesses had been tbe outcome of a £dl.hom his horse 
which had disordered his reason. Did Tamerlane believe their 
asseverations, or did he rediscover in his son his own irntnoderate 
ambition which, being insatiable, was transformed into a will 
to destruedont However that may be, he did not inflict the 
death penalty, as he had at first intended. Summoning Abti- 
Bckr, Mirati Shah's eldest son, he wanted to make the youth 
sovereign of Persia. But Abu-Behr declared that, in the sight of 
God, he could uot accept the posidon which belonged to his 
father, begged Tamerlane to forgive Miran Shah and reinstate 
him. Then Tamerlane appointed Khalil regent of the country. 

As for Miran Shah*s boon companions, they were sentenced 
to death, but one of them was a jester who. when abcjut to 
mount the scaflbld, suddenly drew aside, bowed to the dignitary 
who was next in cum to himself, and spoke the following 
words r “Pardon me, you have always claimed precedence. 
Tamerlane, who could invariably be placated by a witridsm, 
granted life to the man who thus jested in the jaws of death. 


CHAFTEft XXXIl 


DREAM OF WORLD-DOMINION 


I 


J UST is two «etituri« before m Central Asia the realms 
of the greatest conquerors of the day, Jenghiz Khan and 
Shah Mohammed, confionted each other, and one dynast 
had to thrust the other off the earth, so now in Asia Minor, 
the frontiers of Tamerlane’s empire and of the Osmanli empire 
of Bajazet were contiguous. 

Here in Asia Minor had seeded an insignificant Turkish tribe 
which had fled hither to escape die Mongol warrion. Now, 
after four generations under vigorous mien with dcai-cut 
aims, these Turks had created an empire which was becoming 
a terror to Europe. 


Osman I, the founder of the Ottoman Empire, getting to 
work upon the Turkish chieftains who rallied to him from ail 
sides, created a force of cavalry which, more disciplined and 
more fiuiaticai than any of its ndghboiirs. had destroyed the 
extant States of Asia Minor. Hb son Orkhan added to this 
^valty fo™^a remtnkabL: body of infantry, the Janissaries 
(hterally the new soldiers ), mosdy captured Christian youths 
who, educated as Moslem fknadcs, could be formed into an 
due tronp. It was these mercenaries, schooled for war. who 
spreading through the Balkans, dedded batde after battle 
m favour of their Turkish masters. Orkhan continued the victori- 
ous campal^ of his fiwher, crossed die Dardanelles, and took 
G^poli. His son Amurath conquered Adrianople, and with 
this as hb headquarters began to wrest one sttonghoJd after 
another fiom the Greeks, die Serbs.* the Biilgars, and the 
Albanians, carrying off the survivors of the garrisous as slaves 
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ditd putdjig Turks in dicir place. The sen i l e Byzanriumj whose 
empecor vainly sought help from the other countries of Europe 
and was surrounded on every side by the Osmanhi was com¬ 
pelled to buy peace by the payment of an annual tribute* The 
Byzantine ruler's example was followed by the kings of-Bulgaria 
and Serbia, so that European Turkey now stretched from 
Salonika to the Danube. In the batdc of Kosovo against the 
united Bulgarian and Serbian armies supported by Hunpry. 
Poland, and Albania, the Turb w ere victorious. Amurath perished 
on the field, atid his son Bajazet (having murdered bis brother) 
succeeded to the throne. He made Serbia a Tutkish dependency, 
and sent bis troops on robbcr-campajgns into Croatia and Styna, 
while simultaneously threatening Byzantium and Hungary. 

For the first time alarm at the Turkish peril spread throughout 
Europe. Everywhere the Cross was pica^ed against the Turb, 
The chivalry of France, the South Germau princes and counts, 
and the Teutonic Kni^ts hastened to Hungary, to hdp 
Sigmund. At Nikopoli on the Danube the whole Clmstian 
army was cvrt to pieces, many of the men being taken prisoner, 
and most of the others slain by the Turkish light cavalry. Only 
a few were able to escape by the Danube, where they were taken 
aboard Venetian galleys* From this signal defeat dates European 
dread of the Turkish power. Bajazet lldetim (Bajazet the 
Lightning) became the emblem of the dreadful, cver-victorioiH 
coriqncror. 

First he turned his aitendon to Asia Minor, where the prtnecs 
chicatened by Tamerlane’s armies were glad to submit to him; 
and he extended his empire as far souih-eascward as the Euphrates. 
Tamerlane was at this time in Hindustan. 

When Tamerlane rctufiied to Western Asia lo restore order 
in Miran Shah's realm, Bajazet was back in Ei^pe, preparing 
for a decisive thrust at Byaanrium. It seemed as if nothing could 
save the ancient imperiai city, whose fall was expected from 

day to day. 

Blit at tins juncture Tamerlane moved westward from Tabtiz. 
At die first news of his approach, Sultan Ahmed of Bagdad and 
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hia vAss^ Yuisiif of Kurdistan fled m terror, aiid. since Egypt 
no longer seemed to offer safe harbourage* they sought it from 
the great conqueror Bajazet. Taniefkfic demanded tlic surraader 
of his enemies, but received a$ answer: ‘"Know, bloodthirsty 
hound named Tamerlane, that the Turks arc not wont to refuse 
asylum to friends or to shun battle against ioes/^ A mighty 
hostile coalition seemed unnunetit—an alliance of Mesopotamia^ 
Syria, and Egypt* with the Osmaidi Empire. 

Tamerlane, who had just finished laying waste Georgia and 
Armenia in punishment for dieir rising against Milan Shah, 
did not hesitate- Sivas, the strongest border stronghold of the 
OsmanhSfc was able to hold out for eighteen days, but a second 
fortress* MaktiA. was taken by storm within twenty-four hours. 
Bajazet mfcanrly raised the si^c of ConstantiuQple and hastened 
into Asia Minor. 

But Tamerlane had no indinatlon to utarch against him so 
long as an intact Egypto-Sycian power could thr^ten his rear- 
As soon as he bad safeguarded his right fiank by takiug the 
before-mentioned fortresses, he moved southward mco Syria 
by forced marches. The enemy^ by this dme. had reached Aleppo. 
Their army was atmihiiated k open batde, then die town was 
taken and sacked. 

This certifying mccUigcncc spread in advance of Tamerlane s 
southward movement. The Mameluke Emm in Damascus 
began to wonder whether they would not do well to replace 
the youthful Sultan by one of themselves who might be better 
able to withstand so formidable a foe. As soon as die Sultan 
got wind of these bicrigucs, he thought it best to save himself 
by flight CO Cairo. Thereupon Damascus opened its gates to the 
conqueror. 

With trifling differences, the fate of Damasctis was a repedrion 
of the fate of DcUiL Filled with admiradon, Tamerlane contem¬ 
plated the venerable buildings of the city* had a sketch made of 
a rnausokum with an oniotir-shaped cupola* and gave orders 
chat a similar one should be built in 5 |markand. Thu became a 
model for many fine buildings in Ctntra] Asia, and more than 
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two centuries later was reproduced by Shah Jehan in con¬ 
structing the famous Taj Maha] at Agra« As was bis custom, 
Tamerkne sent every artist and skilled handicraftsman to Samark¬ 
and^ and imposed an enortnous war indemnity upon Dantasois; 
but, for the rest, he wanted to spare the town. He actually made 
the mullahs sign a testimonial to Mm to the effect that he had 
shown clemency towards them because, being himsdf a Moslem, 
he did not wish to have them put to death despite the wrong they 
had done him. But once more his soldiers were unwilling to 
be deprived ol the chance of looting so splendid a town; and 
scarcely had Tamerlane left Damascus (being forced to hasten 
northward in order to cope with Baja^et), than pillaging and 
murder began, with tke re^t that die greater part of the town, 
including the celebrated Omayyad mosque, went up in flames. 

TamerUne, meanwhile, had got back to the Buphrares. He 
had finished the Syrian campaign in less than a year, passing like 
a humcane across the land, leaving scarcely a city unravaged, 
razing all the fortresses to the ground^but still he bad seen 
nothing of B^azet. The Turkish Sultan must be assembling his 
forces somewhere in the west, so Tamerlajic once more veutured 
upon an interlude in the way of campaigning, determined to 
break the resistance of Mesopotamia before his final clash with 
Bajazee 

Bagdad, the city of the cahpbs, into wMch he had ridden 
five years earlier at the head of no more than a few hundred 
mcHt and which he had treated with so much clcmcncyp now 
closed its gates against him. The itihabtcants fdc secure behind 
their mighty walls, oonsidering the sumnier heat too great for 
siege operations, when the grass was witheced and the wells 
had dried up. But Tamerlane, enraged by this defiance, siunmoned 
his siege-trains and all his appliances for taking a place by stomi, 
and his warriors invested the town for forty days beneath the 
raging sun of the Tigris valley, when it was so hot diar "birds 
fell dead out of die sky." One afternoon, when the defenders 
had retired into thdr hofises to escape the pitiless blaze, leaving 
merely their helmets on staves showing over the parapets to 
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deceive the besiegers, Tamerlane's soldiers cKlmbed the walls 
and forced a way int© the town. The andenc palace of the Caliphs 
became the scene of a massacre whose extent can be judged by 
Tamerlane's command that on the mins of die town 120 pyramids 
made of 90,000 human heads should be built. Not a house in 
the town was to be left standing—^nor any building except 
mosques, schools, and hospitals. 

Amid this blood-bath and amid this orgy of destruction, 
Tamcrknc summoned the arrises, the poets, atid the scholars, 
and supplied them with horses on which they could teach other 
towns. Human life in genera] was valueless. Where there were 
no human beings, neither houses nor palaces were retquired. 
The only places chat must not be touched were the houses of 
Allah. Bur art and sdence must he preserved; and the world 
conqueror loved fine verses. 


U 

Now there was nothing left to hinder a fight to a fininh 
between the two conquerors, They belonged to the same race 
and professed the same religion. On either side the nomadic 
energies of Turan fought for victory in the name of Tdam, 
Nor was there any adequate cause for hostility since the Turks' 
plans of conquest were directed cowards the West, towards 
Europe; whereas Tamerlane, as successor of Jenghia Khan, had 
00 interest in Asia Minor. But Tamerlane regarded Bajazet as 
a man who had become unfaithful to his Toianian home. Having 
degenerated in the Byzandne and Arab environment, he must 
be fought in his own land, for he drew the sources of his strength 
from Europe. Bajarct, in his turn, looked upon Tamerlane as 
the leader of savage Turan, as a barbarian from the depths of 
Asia. The Turkish Sultan, in his own eyes, was defending the 
civilised West, and the teachings of history were ominous, for 
they ihow-ed chat Turanians who had berome acclimatised in 
the West invaiiably succumbed to a ferocious attack from the 
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£a5L Both the conqueror;, therefore, were reiuct^t to join 
beetle* 

Several embassies were exchanged, and negodadotis were 
Opened; but the envoy; were also ipies seeking informadon. 
Tamerlane s prestige condnued to grow* He received a mission 
from the Sultan of Egypt, bringing that potentate s submission. 
Genoese merchants and representadves who visited h iro could 
give him precise infbrniatioii regarding the extent of Bajazet's 
European territory, Wc are informed that the Byzantine 
Emperor sent Tamerlane an urgent appeal for help, Tamerlane 
was also doing his best to get into touch with Europe on the 
other side of Bajazet^s dominions, exchanging embassies with 
Charles VI of France and Henry 111 of Casdlc. While thus 
^gaged, both of them condnued to assemble their armies and 
improve their equipment. Neither of them was inclined to 
yield a point, nor willing to pay much honour to the other, 
so the tone of the embassies b^me more and more acerb, 
and the phrasing of the letters chat “were inicrclianged more 
and more insulting. Tamerlane called Bajazet a Turcoman of 
dubious birch; and the chroniclers have thought it expedient 
to keep to theniseives the tenor of B^azet's reply. Tamerlane 
Was at Sivas, Bajazet at Angora, and neither could withdraw, 
for withdrawal would have signified weakness. 

At Icngrh Tamerlane opened hosdlidcs by caking a frondcr 
fortress* Bajazet, whose army consisted mainly of infantry 
With the invincible jaiussartcs as their nucleus, thereupou advanced 
from Angora along the only great militar>r road^ moving 
slowly to meet Tamerlane. About half-way bemeen the two 
strongholds, on hilly and ’weli-w^ooded ground which seemed 
hkdy to be most unfavourable to Tamerianc's cavdry, the 
Torldsh Sultan halted to await his adversary^ 

But Tamerlane did not appear. Bajazet dispatched scouring 
parties in ail directions. Some of them made their way to Sivas. 
Tamerlane was not there. He had long since abandoned the 
cizy\ but no tidings ofihim could he gleaned between Sivas 
and Bajazet^s camp. 
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Now tnesssigers came from Angora. Tamerlane was dose 
to that town. From Sivas he had made a detour to the south. 
Then, without touching any towns, and always keeping the 
river between him and B^azet, he had moved w'cstward by 
roundabout ways, and was soon, with his whole army, cavalry, 
infantry, war-elcphants, and siege-rrabs, in Bajazets own 
hinterlmd. 

Bajazet could not adord to allow his country to be devastated, 
and to be cut off from every source of help. He therefore made 
forced marches back towards Angora. Tamerlane attempted 
to take Angora by storm, and before he had got possession 
cvai of the outer walls, he was told that Bajazefs army was 
approadiing. He raised the siege, moved into Bajazet's abandoned 
camp, had the only river which fiowed close to it diverted so 
that the water would be inaccessible to the enemy, being behind 
his own camp, and he filled up all the wells. When, after several 
da3?s’ forced marches in the July heat the Turks reached die 
plateau of Angora, they fotmd the enemy in their own camp, 
could get no water for themselves or their horses, and had to 
give battle when they were tired out and sufiering from in- 
toleraWe thirst. For them the day was lost before it had begun. 

The Turkish army was one of the finest in the world, its 
men being capable of performing miracles of valour. The batdc, 
which began at six in the morning, lasted till nightfall, hut all 
the Turks' efforts were fruitless. Vainly did 20,000 Serbian 
warriors in full harness with their king at their head 
themselves; vainly did the janissaries allow themselves to be 
cut down where they stood. When the Turcoman soldiers 
from Asia Minor who had been pressed into Bajazet's army 
recf^niscd their fugitive sovereign in Tamerlane's train and 
deserted to join him in mid^-battle, the Turks’ posidon was 
hopeless. The western Turanian realm was overthrown by the 
Turanians of Central Asia. Bajazet, unwilling to acknowledge 
defeat, continued to fight amid his Janissaries, and too 

late on an attempted escape. He was t^Jien prisoner and brought 
before Tamerlane. 
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T^xncrkne received his adversary mth the customary honours, 
made him sit down* sufrounded him with rich apparch and sup¬ 
plied him with a tent near his own. But the ddcrly warrior 
(he was fifty-six) could not long endure the shame of defeat, 
and died soon afietwards* Imittg survived only to watch the 
devastation and subjugation of Asia Minor as far as the coast, 
and the humiliating acceptance of Tamerlane s suzerainty by 
his son SuJeiman, who had taken refuge in European Turkey, 

This defeat of the Turks by Tamerlane was the saving of 
Constantinople, The Byzandne Empire^ though in a condition 
of senile decay, was given a respite of fifty years* The victory 
of Angora was celebmed by the Byzantines as if rt had been 
their own. The Emperor sent gifts to Tamerlane, and recognised 
his supremacy. Tamerlane's rmown as the saviour of Christen¬ 
dom spread throughout Europe* 


in 

For the nineteenth time Tamerlane returned in triumph to 
his beloved Samarkand, In his long life he had subjugated 
twenty-seven Asiatic realms, was absolute monarch of the ’whole 
Modem world, but still his iron nature coifid know nothing of 
repose. We have a perfectly reliable account of Tamerlane 
and his empire fiom the pen of die Spanish au’ibassador Ruy 
Gonzales de Clavijo who. at this date* was sent to Tatnctlanc 
by Henry III of Casole, Ckvijo had to traverse the ’whole extent 
of Western Asia to reach Tamerlane at Samarkand. He was 
astonished* not only by the vast extent of the empire* the in¬ 
credible beauty of the ruler^s palaces and gardens, but also by 
the amazing vital energy of the old man who* though already 
near to blindness (so that the ambassador had to be brought 
quite dose before Tamerlane could see his face), and no longer 
able either to ride or to walk, still held, all the threads of empire 
in his own hands. ^ 

He continued to build at ligbonmg speed. Not being pleased 
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with the ttuusoleum which had been conscoictcd for Muhauimed 
Sultan, the favourite grandson who had faUen in Asia Minor, 
he ordered that it should be tom down, and a new one erected 
within ten day^. Daily he had himself carried in a htter to watch 
the building operatiom* and spurred on the workmen so vigors 
ously that it was actually completed in the sripulated tune. 
He moved Eri>m garden to garden, from palace to palace, so 
that the envoys never saw him twice in the same place. Not 
only did he give riotous festivals, at which the gucits were 
expected to get drunk, but himself actively took part in them, 
drinking freely with the others. Though very ill, and convinced 
that his death was approaching, he got together the greatest 
army that he had ever led, comprising more ihan 200,000 men, 
and marched eastward to make war a^inst China. 

With one exception, all the Western Asiatic chroniclers pre¬ 
serve complete rilence about the relationsof Tanierlanc'^s empire to 
China, hoping that posterity would never learn rhctc sovereign's 
atumde towards the "Son of Heaven^*. But the exceprion oon- 
fimis the unanimous reports of Chinese historians that Tamerlane, 
"Lord of the World", acknowledged himsdf to be a vassal 
of the Middle Kingdom. 

China, which had been strengthened and rejuvenated as the 
outcome of die nationalist revolution against the Mongpl 
emperorSt now claJmed supremacy over all the Mongol fiefs 
which Kublaif the Khakan, had ruled. Inasmudi as Tamerlane 
claimed to be legitimate successor to Jagatai s fief, and kept a 
tame Jenghiride as Xlian, ruling in the laiter^ name, the Wxig 
Emperors of China, regarding themselves as the Icgidmatc 
heirs of the Yuen D^'uascy, sent 3 demand that Tamerlane 
should pay them homage. Tamerlane, being thoi fully engaged 
by his struggle in Iran^ did not venture to rebel against the all- 
powerful Middle Kingdom. He dispatched embasies to the 
court of the Emperor of China bearing reports of his deeds and 
conquests, even as Hubgu's successors had sent reports to KubUL 
We read of three embassies bearing ijibute, and of a counter- 
embassy in which Tamerlane was recognised as a vassal, and 
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“informed of the Emperor^s cx>inmAnds^\ The Persian chronicler, 
apparently unaware of Ehis last detail, merely mentions that 
Tamerlane received a Chinese cmbasjy^ but proceeds to mention 
that Ijis sovereign, who was then setting out to make war against 
Shah Mansur, unfurled a new standard, upon which a dragon 
was embroidered. 

This state of vassal^ must have been intolerable to Tamer¬ 
lane’s pride; and it must certainly have been one of the most 
enjoyable day^ of his life when he could permit Mmself the 
liberty of giving ihe ambassador of the King of Castile precedence 
over the envoy of the Emperor of China] for, as Clavijo reports, 
Tamerlane made a point of sending one of his dignitaries to 
the Chinese envoy to inform the ktter, that, by Tamerlane’s 
express orders, the Chinese envoy must take a lower seat, having 
been commissioned by a robber and an enemy. 

There can be little doubt that it was the dread that death would 
overtake him before he could reach the farthest goal of his 
ambition Tvliich induced Tamerlane to assemble his army in 
the middle of a severe winter, and^ ailing diough he was, to 
depart from Samarkand upon his greatest (and, as he must 
have realised, most arduous) campaign against the mightiest 
empire in the world. There was so severe a frost that men and 
horses perished on the wavt while the soldiers suflered from 
frostbite in hands and feet. Nevertheless TamcTlanc ordered 
that die standard should be unfurled, and the eastward march 
begun. He himself crossed the Syr-Darya on the ice to reach 
Otrar; hut at this juncture "neidicr his empire nor his army 
were of any more me to him^ neither his wealth nor his treasures, 
neither his crown nor his throne/^ 

Though suffering from fever, unable to stir fi-om his bed, 
racked by pain, he insisted on being kept informed about the 
condition of the army, the placing of the various dctacluncnts, 
and the possibility of a continued advance. Only when he leanicd 
that there was no hope of hb suwivd, did his mood change. 
Sending for his wives and his emirs, he be^cd dieni: not 

make a lament or raise a clamour about nvy death, for such tilings 
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do no good; never yet has death been frightened away by scream¬ 
ing, Instead of rending your garments and running hither and 
thither like lunatics, pray God to be gradous to me; say prayers 
that will delight my soiiL" Then he appointed Pir-Muhammed, 
the son of his eldest son jehangir, as Iris successor to the throne, 
made the emirs swear to he guided by these last dispositions, 
to obey Pir-Muhammed and serve him faithfully, and exhorted 
them to unity. The emirs wanted to send for his other grandsons, 
who were in command of various sections of the aimy, that 
they might receive his last orders from hU own mouth, but 
Tamerlane knew that it was too late. “I have only one desire 
left, to see my son Shah Rokh, again/’ he said; “But is 
impossible, Allah has not willed it, so 1 must wait for the day 
of the Last Judgment before my wish can he ful£llcd,*' 

Next night, on February 18, 1405, when a violent storm was 
raging, amid flashes of lighming and peals of thunder, while 
the imams and sayids unceasingly read the prescribed prayers, 
the Ruler of the World passed away in the seventieth year of 
his age. 


IV 

Seddom has any sovereign been so much hated and cursed, 
so much loved and admired, as was Tamerlane. There is hardly 
any other figure in history $0 full of contradictions and incon¬ 
sistencies as was his. Certainly no one dse has jnnibth Ted so 
many, destroyed so much, and all the same his life and bis 
character have remained as an example to rulers for many 
generations. No other Asiatic despot made so profound an 
impression upon Europe, For centuries European momtehs and 
Russian tsars admired his deeds; and the trib« throughout Asia, 
as far the remorest pam of Sibem, continue to sing songs 
about him, while the hunters of the Pamirs point with pride to 
the irrigaring channels cut through the rock by orders of Tamer¬ 
lane the Great, During the most des^uedve of his campaigm* 
his soldiers oontiniied to cut canals^ divert rivers, and build datns. 
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liviog at the end of an epoch, he tried once again, assemhling 
all its energies, to restore its greatest sheen—but, by his worl^ 
destroyed it for ever. 

He wished to bring about the rebirth of the empire ofjenghia 
Khan, but he ladtcd Jenghiz Khan's susiaimrig political idea, 
which was to cScct a union of the nomadic tribes and establish 
their dominion over the civilised peoples. It was impossible 
that Tamerlane should cnecnain this idea for, being a nomad 
only by blood, his spirit was rooted in dvUisnrion. Jenghiz Khan 
created a nation, and built his realm out of the very bong of 
this nanon, and for the narion whose highest embodimenE he 
himself was, Tamerlane eficcted hh conquests with an army of 
mercenaries, which upbfted him, the luddest and the greatest 
of the oondottieri, to the highest pinnacle of power, and a 
oondotdere he retnained throughout hfe, alike as warrior, as 
mler, and as organiser. He was persistently successful, petsistendy 
fortunate, for he knew how to ram all persons and circumstances 
to his own account, while he bad no scruples, regarding every¬ 
thing as right which served his turn—crafdness, treachery, and 
murder. But whatever he did bore the stamp of a chance 
occurtoicc. His campaigns lacked the long and sedulous prepara- 
tioa which was invariable before those of Jenghiz Khan, and 
though they were always victorious, they were rarely decisive. 
His empire had no organic connexion; nothing but the ruler's 
personality held it together, for he built it only as his own 
personal otprasion. as die issue of his ambidon, and for that 
reason it was as contradictory as was the man himself. Though 
stUTounded by scholars apd philosophers, down to the day of 
his death he never had in his service such a man as YeUu- 
Ch'uts'ai, the great statesman who gave Jenghiz Khan’s empire 
its unity and its form. While he fanded himself to he refoonding 
the empire of Jenghiz Khan, all he succeeded in doing was to 
destroy the Golden Horde, the last surviving Mongolian realm. 

He wanted ihc impossible, he wanted to amalgamate urban 
culture and nomadic lifp, Islam and the Yasak. He believed 
that be was leading his nomads to victory, whereas in reality 
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he merely enlisted Turanian nomadic energy in the service of 
IsLun. "While conquering with the Sid of warriors* he regarded 
priestcraft as of a higher order than war-making. The upshot 
was that Islam, which he wished to use for his own ends, enjoyed 
the usufruct of his conquests^ He believed that* with the help 
of TuranianSp he w'Ould definitively suppress Iran; but die 
Iranian culuirc, which he was determined to preserve* marched 
o\*er him* for he was no more than a semi-nomatL What he 
diffused throughout Central Asia by his campaigns of conqu^ 
was* after ali hmhm culture, Iranian dvilisatton. and it was that 
dvilisadon which * a centurj^ later, his descendant Baber con¬ 
veyed to Hindustan. He left behind him a warrior dynasty, not of 
rough conquerors, but of polished artists and scholars. Thus he, 
who intended to ri>esrahlish die old world of Mongolian grst- 
ness. w'as, substantially, the introducer of a splendid new epoch. 

Tamerlane believed chat he wrould bequeath to Ills descendants 
a realm rhar w'as firmly compacted, and safeguarded on every 
side. To test its stability, on. several occasions when he was 
seriously ill he had a report spread that he had died^ then doomed 
to immediate execution all those who rose in rebellion or tried 
CO establish a dominion of thdr own. To avoid the wars of 
succesioD which had annihilated die realms of the Jenghizides, 
shortly before his death he repudiated the Mongolian tradiriott 
according to ivhich all brothers and sous were regarded as liavihg 
equal rights, and confined the direct succc^on to the eldest 
line* appointing Pir-Muhammed* the son of jehangir, his heir* 
Hardly did his death became kna^sm, than disputes about the 
succession broke out. 

Pir-Muhammed was far away in Afghanistaii, and part of the 
array placed Tamerlane's grandson Khalil on the throne* In 
Persia there ensued a quarrel between the two other sons of 
Miran^Shah for the soverdgnty of their fiefi Nor until chaos 
had lasted four years, nor until Pir-Muhammed had hem 
assassinated and Khalil driven out, did Tamcrlanc^s youngest sem, 
Shah Rokh succeed in extending his from Khoiassan over 
Afghanistan and Transoxania. and thro in regaining part of the 
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western empire as far Azerbaijan. All fbe rest had already 
been lost- First the Golden Horde; then the western dominions, 
to Stilcan Ahmed (again estabhshed in Bagdad), to the Turks, 
the Kurdsp and the Turcomans. 

Shah Rokh was both warrior and artist* As a guide to his 
soldiers^ hr issued the famous uttermoc; “'Ibc warrior must 
thrust into the centre of the Bght and of the blood-bath* If 
wounded, he must know no other camp than the mane of his 
stcci Wretehed is he who calls himself a man while imploring 
the metey of his foe; he deserii'es to die the death of a dog."" 
Nevertheless he was pacifically inclinecL Under hb rrign, which 
was ^sise, foreseeing, and lasted forty years, the empire attained 
iis highest glory. New life grew out of the mins* Ocher towns 
besides Samarkand—Herat and Bokhara, for Instance—became 
the cen tres of trade and of art. The renaissance inaugurated by 
Tamerlane continued to flourish under his successors. Roki s 
son Ulugh Bey+ a great scholar — the builder of the famous 
observatory of Samarkand, and the corLscnictor of astroEbomical 
tables which were stiU used and widely renowned in Europe 
during the seventeenth century—^was one of the gendesr 
sovereigns of history- But he was far in advance of his dmet 
and was not hard-hearted enough to be a successful ruler in 
those days of iroru His own son dethroned and murdered him^ 
Therewith ensued a period of universal anarchy^ Almost every 
one of the descendants of Tamerlane was an aspirant to supreme 
power* Most of them succeeded, if only in a province or a town, 
in mounting the throne for a few years or a few months; and 
thereupon, while he was engaged m fratriddbJ warfare with 
his neighbours* he continued to airract artists, scholars, and 
poets to his court^oping to be regarded by posterity as one 
who had promoted euirure* 

The realms of Jenghiz Khan lasted, in the main, for centtiri«, 
though under other rulers* Tamcrlanc^s empire fcQ co pieces; 
but Vfhile the last of the JengMzides decayed and became no 
more than shadow'-empfrots, the descendants of Tamerlane 
retained their personal chivalry* Even when devoid of power. 
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dicy were aJvenuiroi^£» suid brilliant, niaiuuiiiing, 

after tbey had lost thdr dommions in Western Asia, their reputa¬ 
tion as *^kmghis errant^". When, a century after his ancestor 
Tamerlane’s death, Baber was definidvcly expelled from Transox- 
ania by a new nomadic \vavc from Turan—^tbe Uabegs under 
a Kbati of the hotisc of Jenghiz—he did not bow his head before 
the bludgeoning of fate, but, inspired by the advetitiirouLs cradldoti 
of bis race* dreamed once more the dream of world conquest 
Though he had to flee, he Bed to fight for new realms- From 
Kabul, he followed in the footsteps of Tamerlane to Hindustaa, 
and there, with an army organised in accordance with Jenghiz 
Khan's Yasak, founded the Mogul Empire, 

But even the Uzbegs did not long maintain their grip upon 
any territory outside the limits of Transoxaniai so that Turanian 
dominion over Western Asia was over and done wittL During 
four centuries their hordes wandered over the land, crowding 
one another out, and engaged in a warfare of mutual destr uedon- 
They produced rulers and warriors for conquest or defence, 
but nowhere did they take root, it was the Iranians, humiliated, 
sucked dry, enslaved, who condnued to carry on the arts of 
life; they engaged in indiistry and commerce^ they dlled the 
fields and cultrvatcd gardens; they engaged in the practice of 
the aits and of architecture; and, in the last resort^ they once 
more supervised the administration of the couucry^ whether 
a$ hcnchnien of the conqueror or in the service of Allah, seeing 
to it that the laws of the Koran were respected, and even cxerds- 
iug a certain amount of power over foreigners. From the priest¬ 
hood, too, came a retiovadon- So soon as the hostile forces were 
diantegratedp the Sufis of Azerbaijan summoned the Iranians 
to revolt, and the nationalist movement continued to gain 
ground. Soon the whole of Western Persia had been liberated,, 
and the Sufite Shah Ismail led his Iranian army against the Uzbegs, 
defeated the Jenghiridcs in ijio near Merv, and reconqueired 
Khorassanp Herat, and Balkh. A mitury after Tamerlane s 
death, modem Persia came into beiqg. As of old, the Amu- 
Darya had become the boundary between Inn and Turau. 
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I 

I N aU the civilised countries of the world the power of the 
Mongols had been dehnitively broken, but under their 
dominion the aspect of the world had changed. 

The historians of their day, most of them belonging to 
subjugated civilised peoples, could see nodiing but that destruc¬ 
tion and devastation, misfortune and terror, had been let loose 
upon mankind. Later generations were able to enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages bequeathed by the worldwide empire. To them 
came the fruits of the fertilJsmg contact between the great 
national cultures, which was perhaps the most outstanding 
requisite for the extensive changes and die unanticipated impetus 
of Europe during the next few centuries. Now, by the time 
the Mongolian cealms had ceased to exist, the subjugated peoples 
were ripe to enter into the heritage. 

When the Mongol invaders dcs^ded upon China, she was 
tom in sunder by dvil war, was split into several porrions by 
the mutually hostile dynasties of Liaos, the Kins, and the 
Sungs. The Mongols restored its ancient greatness, and unified 
the land so thoroughly chat during the six centuries which 
followed their expulsion that unity was never disturbed, out- 
lasting revolts and revolutions, new invasiotks, and new foreign 
dominion. 

At the rime of the first Mongolian invasion, Westem Asia 
was litde better than a rubbish heap, out of which avaridous 
chieftabts of Turanian stock were seizing the largest morsels 
they could get hold of. Under the llklpns it achieved once more 
a unity forgotten for ccniuries, Neither the decay of the realm 
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of the UkhaiTS tior the despotistn of Tamerlane could destroy 
the feding of interdependence;* once it had been reawakened in 
the Iranians. Under the Sufis^ modem Persia came into being 
as a heritage of the Mongols. 

So long as the Mongols exercised their doniimon, the tmity 
of the continent was maintained despite their many diScrences 
atrd their numerous d¥]l wars. Even their expulsion from Chjna 
and the estabhshment of the and-foreign Ming Dynasty* even 
the Cenml Asiadc confusions and the struggles of Iran against 
the descendants of Tamerlane^ were not able utterly to destroy 
the transcontinental union* that most bdliant creadon of the 
Mongols. The world-trade they brought into being was able 
to withstand these heavy blows, for the Mohamm^an world 
did not ooncctn itself al^ut the indniatc connexion between a 
countr)'*s polidcal po’wer and its economic successes^ Hiis only 
became apparent in the later history of Europe* The Moslem 
mcrchanCt without help from whatever government might 
prevail, was able to make his way farther afield than any soldier 
of a Moslem conejueror, and* once the way froin Wesc to East 
had been disclosed to hinip the caravans were condnuaily on 
the march from China to Central and Western Asia, while ships 
sailed from Chinese ports and from the Sunda Islands to India 
and from India to the shores of the Persian Gulf and of the Red 
Sea, But the further connexion between the trading CCTtres of 
Western Asia and the western world was already interrupted 
by the middle of the fourtecntli cenmry* Once more Egypt 
began to assume a leading posidon as tneermediary in the trade 
between Venice and Genoa. For a time there subsisted a kst 
possibility of the exchange of goods with Persia along the 
devious route by way of the Italian setdements in Crimea and 
the territories of the Golden Horde* but Tamerlane disturbed 
these commtinicacionsp and after the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks* the Black Sea became nothing more than a Turkish 
lake. 

The unity of the world (for the Europasian concment was 
then the world) as it had been established by the descendants 
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of Jcnghiz Khan in the thirtcentii century, had been utterTiy 
dciUoycd, Now the wondedand of Indk, the Spice tdands, tfae 
Empire of Cathay, wMck, m the European mind of the day 
formed a unity, once more became fabii]oiiis+ Europe ’was no 
longer willing to be confined wthin the narrow limits of the 
Middle Ages, and a>inplctcly to renounce touch with these 
lands of wealth. The stimuli which had come from the Far 
East durii^g the century of Mongolian dominance continued 
to act. Marco Polo*^ story of his travels and his descriptions of 
Asia w^erc translated into ah the leading tongues of the Western 
world, and were eagerly discussed by scholars who interpreted 
them as best they could. Whereas at first Asia disclosed itself 
to Europe ’without European intervention, no’w Europe thought 
herself ripe enough to find her way to the Far East on her own 
inidadve and guided by her own knowledge. Inasmuch as she 
had been expelled from the Orient by force of armSp and was 
not strong enough to fight her way back along the knd routes 
and open them for commerce, she set herself to search for a road 
by sea. 

Genoese, Venedanp and other European merchajits, following 
up the tracks of Marco Polo, had often made their way to the 
harbour of Onnua. and thence taken ship across the Arabian 
Sea to Hindustan. From Arabian purees they heard rumours 
that Africa, on the south, was encircled by the ocean, and in 
due course discoverers set themselves to the cask of dreum- 
navigating Africa in order to reach the Arabian Sca^ The 
assumption was that Africa could not stretch farchcr south 
than the Equator. Thus is Africa diovm upon the maps of 
chat dme, ^d wc have evidence that Marco Polo believed 
the island of Madagascar to he southward of the African 
continent. 

But the making of this bold attempt to navigate the unknown 
ocean was rc^rv^ not for Venice or Genoa, but for the aspiring 
lauds of the Iberian Peninsula—for Spain and PortugaL While 
the Italian rivals ’vii'ete hard at work fighting one another, and, 
after the defeat of Genoa^ Venice was content to develop her 
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influence in the Meditemnean, Spani$h fi^vigators discovered 
the Canary I$l^ds (it was tio more ikan ^ roJiscovery for these 
islands were already known to die Romans) ^ while the Portuguese 
fleet, guided by Genoese navigators, saded forth into the Atlantic 
to discover Madeira and die Azores. Since the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, the Infante of Portugal, Prince Henry the 
Navigaror^ had helped in promodng the exploration of the west 
coast of Africa; and when, in 1428, his brother brought from 
Venice Marco Polo^s book and a map of the world on which 
all the parts of die earth" were shown, and when Cape Verde 
was passed and die Guinea Coast r^ched, people bcc^c con¬ 
vinced that they must be on the right road to TVi dfa 

Then came a great disappointment. In the Gulf of Guinea, 
the way was once more blocked, for the African coast appeared 
to extend endlessly southward. 

A generation later^ the Florentine cosmographer and astro¬ 
nomer, Paolo ToscaneUi, put before the Portuguese government 
the plan of r-Kiciing Eastern Asia by sailing direcdy westward 
from Europe. But Portugal had lost ititcrcst in any such possibility 
since her venturesome navigator Bartolomeo Diaz was following 
the west coast of Africa fiiahcr down, hoping to dreunmavigate 
the African continent. 

The plan of Toscanelli was taken up by a hitherto almost 
unknown though ambitious Genoese, Christopher Columbus. 
In a letter of the year 1474, the Florentme astronomer ToscaneUi 
refen to Marco Polo^ describes China, and the semi-mychical 
kingdom of Zlpangu (Marco Polo^s name for what we now 
call Japan), of which tHs same ToscaneUi w rote most en- 
diusiastically: ''This island is extraordinarily rich in gold, 
pearls, and precious stones; for, be it known, that the mhabitants 
make doaks of gold with wtudi to bedeck the temples and the 
palaces of their kings. . . . Certainly an attempt should be 
made to reach these islands.'^ But above aU it was neecssarv to 
search for the 7.440 islands which Marco Polo described as 
not being under the dominion of the Great Khan, and from 
which China supplied wiih gold, costly wofxls, and every 
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kind of spicc. This letter of Tosc^eUi is said to itavc had 
appended 10 it a skciclt-map showing the position of the countries 
concerned. 

It was in search of diese islands that Columbus set forth in 
the year 14S>2, intoiding, with bis duee caravels, to cake possession 
of them for the Spani^ crown. The Spice Islands^ India, and 
China, being all conoemplated in the same fidd of vision, were 
regarded as one. When Columbus set forth, he bore a letter 
from the Spanish monarch to the Great Khan, his primary aim 
being to reach the mainland of Asia, “for islands can easily be 
missed, and in Cathay It will be possible do gain information 
as to their predse situation." When he reached the Bahamas, 
he believed himself to have discovered some of the islands 
mcntioiicd by the Polos, and he lost intetest in the idea of further 
research. Indeed, he thought it would be better not to try and 
Teach the continent, since Marco Polo had described China 
as one of the mightiest realms of the world. He merely said in 
his report that the islands he had discovered were “favourably 
situat^ for trade with the Great Khan.*’ 

For 3 century and a half there had been no more Great Khans, 
and the Mongol Dynasty had long disappeared from the thrones 
of Asia. Nevertheless it was in the search for the countries which 
thdr “Pax tatarica" had opened to the West and which Marco 
Polo had visited when in the service of Kublai, that Europe 
discovered America, 

Six years after Columbus' first voyage, when it was still 
doubtful whether or not the Genoese navigator had indeed 
reached the Spice Islands, Vasco da Gama, after rounding the 
southernmost part of A&ica, arrived at the Malabar COast of 
India. Within two decades thereaih^r, the Portuguese annihilated 
the Arab sea power in the Indian Ocean, gained control 
of the waters surrounding the Malay Archipelago and the 
Spice Islands, and their ships, touching at Canton, opened 
commercial relations with China. 

The Age of EHscovery had begun.^ 

The European nadons vied with one another in their endeavour 
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to tap the^ new sources of wealtb, the Dutch and the EhgUdi 
following in the tracks of the Spanish and Pottugoesc- Engl^d^ 
whose geographical situation was less favourable than that of 
Portugaip conceived an audacioiis plan which did not prove 
realisable until our own day. Just as Portugal had doublcd^Africa 
in the South, so England wished to circumnavigate the EuropaslaiL 
ccDtintnt on the north, to discover a North-East Passagie which 
should be a commercial route to the ftr East. One of her ex* 
pedidons discovered the White Sea* into which die British 
ships sailed as far as Archangel* thus Ending a new sea-route 
CO the Muscovite realm, which by this time had succeeded to 
the domain of the Golden Horde^ 


n 

The Golden Horde had maintained power longer than the 
two other Mongolian reahm. Though defeated by Tamcflane, 
it was stili strong enough to repulse the attach of the Polish- 
Lithuanlan armies on Russia; and even in decay it was strong 
enough to hold its neighbours in tertor and to enforce obedience 
from the vassal princes. The rule of the Golden Horde over the 
“Russian fief** lasted for more than two centuries, and in the 
course of diis period Russia was, except for religion, thoroughly 
permeated by Mongolian influences. These two centuries of 
Mongolian rule stamped Russia with an ineffaceable diSp and 
determined her destinies down to the tinie of Peter the Great. 

At the time of the Mongolian mvasion* Russia conrisced of 
no less than sixty-four separate sovereignties, upon which 
hundreds of princes fought for their dominious with die strong 
hand. Having become lesser dependencies of die Mongolian 
Empire, the incurably separatist princedoms had to bow before 
the Khans, and the citizens of the fr^ towns, always refractory 
to any overlord, had to tame and to accustom to subjugation 
by the Khans. The Rnssj^ chroniclers had good reason for say¬ 
ing of the Mongols. “They were the scourge of God, deagned to 
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turn the footstep of the sinner into the p^ths of vircuc/’ Under 
the heavy hand of the Mongols, a councry failing into chaos 
and decay was cemented into the Muscovite realm formed on 
the Mongolian model, and taking over the tradition of the 
Golden Horde. 

The Mongolian conquest detached Russia from the West, 
and incorporated it into the Mtmgolian world-imperial system 
of finance and communications. TTic rulers of Sarai decided 
Russia’s desdny in every respect, and from Sarai Russia de¬ 
rived to a large extent its manners and customs, its modes of 
thought and life. The Muscovite princes, too. being more 
adaptable than the others, took over the Mongolian idea of empire 
and Mongolian capacity for war-like organisation. 

The ttansformadon which took place in the “Russian fief”, 
the devdopmenc of Moscow to become the centre of Russian 
territory, was not regarded by the Mongols as dther extra¬ 
ordinary Of as inimical to their system. It was the natural increase 
in the power “of the Muscovite viceroy of the Khans”. Of 
course their viceroy in Moscow must be kept under observation, 
and muse be given a snub from time to time. Occasionally the 
fief must be chasdsed, even as the power of the Mongolian 
viceroy of South Russia, Nogai, had b een kept within bounds. 
Thus the campaigns which the Khans from time to time under¬ 
took against the Russian princes were not regarded as wars, 
but as punitive expeditions. 

When, later, the Golden Horde itself began to break up 
into separate Khanates, it was the "Tartar” mode of life, the 
identity of clothing, manners, political ideas and methods, which 
made it easy for all the opponents of a Khan who happened for 
the time to be victorious (the conquered princes, the hunted 
noblemen) to seek asylum from the Prince of Muscovy, even 
as earlier they had sought asylum from such a man as Nogai. 
Of comse his religion was not theirs; but it was not so very 
long sbee the Mongols bad gone over to Islam, and many of 
them were ready enough to accept Cljfisdan baptism in honour 
of their new lord and protector. 
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The Grand Prince, too, wAi tolerant, and took Mongols 
into his service rtg^dless whether they became Christians or 
remained Mohamnicdans. He assigned to them Russian towns 
and territories to adminiscet and exploit* thus Cfeating for himseli 
a Mongolian offidaJdom and a Mongolkn arniy. During the 
middle of the fifteenth centuryp the Russians watclied with grow¬ 
ing suspicion the inerrease of Mongol mfluence in the adminis¬ 
tration* and the Muscovite strongly criticised their Grand 
Prince VasiH, under whom the Mongols were entering Russian 
service in great numbers. "Why/* they asked^ ''did you bring 
the Tartars on to Russian soil* and assign them towns and countr)' 
districts which are tajced to provide means for their supportf 
Why are you so excessively fond of the Tartars and iheir 
language, and why are you so immoderately harsh and oppressive 
to the peasants, though you give gold and silver and all good 
things to the Tartars*” 

But this settlement of the Mongols in the frontier distriecs, 
and the granting them official positions there, adjoining such 
Mongol local hordes as Karan and Astrakhan, was the most 
effective means of defence, making the enemy hordes impoteut, 
and tending more and more to obhcerace the distinction between 
the domains of the Grand Princedom of Muscovy and the 
tally Mongol realm. It signified a first step towards beginning a 
counter-offensive on the part of Moscow; so it was not by 
detachment from the Golden Horde* not by throwing off the 
'“Tartar yoke", but by the consdouLs and deliberate acccpsance 
of the Tartar heritage with all which it entailed, that Moscow 
became great and powerful. 

Grand Prince Ivan lEI of Muscovy was already assuming the 
role which had hitherto been played by the Khans of the Golden 
Horde, He supported his va$sal$, the Mongol princes, in their 
claims to the throne of the icx:al Khauaic of Kazan; placed an 
army at their disposal* as formerly die Mongol Khans liad 
placed an army ai the dispc^al of the Gzand Princes; and levied 
Mongol princes and their jvarriors to help him in his own struggles 
against rebellious Russian cides and his boyars who proved so 
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oftcit refractory. It was with Mongol aid that he got possession 
of Novgorod and Pskov, that he defeated the Lithuanians and 
the Teutonic Knights. It was as rightful heir of the Golden 
Horde that he was quick to enter into relationship with the 
East, before die Muscovite realm had any relations worth 
mentioning with the West. In the year 1464 a Russian embassy 
was sent to Herat. A Russian mcrchanc from Tver, Afanassii 
Nikitin, travelled ™di it, went on as far as India, and described 
his journeys in a book called W^aifdefii^s heyoitd the Thtee SetSt 
As in former days to Sarai, so now there came to Moscow out 
of the Trans-Caspian regions an embassy from the Shah of 
Shirvan. All thU was at a period when relations between Western 
Europe and these lands had utterly ceased. 

Only now, after relations with the Base had been cemented, 
and after the Grand Princedom of Muscovy had emerged from 
provincialism and was stretching beyond its frontiers in all 
direcdons into non^Russian countnes^-into Stveden, Denmark, 
the Polidi-Lithuanian Union, and Turkey—did it enter the field 
of vision of European policy. 

Byzandum had been conquered by the Turks, and Europe 
was seeking a counterpoise to the Turkish periL At the 
Papal court the idea began to gain ground that Russia could 
be made this counterpoise, and the plan was furthered by 
arranging for the marriage of Sophia Paleologa, the niece of 
the last Emperor of Byzandum, to Giand Prince Ivan IH, The 
wedding took place in the year 147a, and this date marks die 
second turning-point in the history of Russia. Moscow, hitherto 
the heir of the Golden Horde, now became a claimant to the 
heritage of the Eastern Roman or Byzandne Empire. A desire 
for the fulfilment of this claim remained alive for four-and- 
a-half centuries. In the year 1514, widi renewed hopes of in¬ 
corporating Constantinople into the Russian Empire, the Russian 
Minister of State overcame the resistance of Tsar Nicholas to the 
issue of the Russian mobilisation order. 

The heiress of Byzandum, Zoc or^phia Paleologa, brought 
with her a Greek court to Moscow. The pristine shnplidty 
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of the Muscovite rulers was replaced by By^tanuuc ceremoniaL 
and a sdited teTininolagy was henceforward employed in govern- 
mental documents. Italian architects were summoned to construct 
stone palaces ia place of the old wooden buildings of the Kremlin. 
By slow degrees the Mongolian nodotis of empire which had 
been a legacy of Jenghk Khan were modified in the sense of 
Byzantine and Christian mythology^ 

The Grand Priticc became Tsar—a tide which^ although 
denved firoru CacsaXi had before this in Russia been given only 
to the Mongolian Khans; and the Tsar became an “autocrat”, 
even as ^^autocrator” had been one of the Byzantine imperial 
rides. Moscow adopted the Byzantine double-headed eagle 
into the Russian coat-of-aems. Above this eagle loomed three 
crovras—that of Moscovir and those of the two Tartar Khanates 
of Kazan and Astrakhan. Such was the explanation of the device 
given to the Holstein ambassador Adam Olcarlus as late as the 
seventeenth centurj% 

Only out of this twofold heritage can we grasp the nature of 
Riis^, of its polidcal ideak^ and of the position of its tsars, 
concerning which* as recently as the twentieth raitury. Shchcglo- 
vitov. Minister for Justice, said to Maurice Pdicloguep French 
ambassador: “In the eyes of the Russian people, the Tsar appem 
as the figure of Christ on earth.^^ 

The last of ihe esaj*^, Nicholas 11 , said: "God has given us 
the supreme dominion* and only before His throne are we 
responsible for Russia's destiny*” 

WJiercas out of the Byzantine heritage the idea developed 
that the Russian Tsar w^as "the only onhodox sovereign in the 
world" and Moscow was “the third and bst Rome"—the out¬ 
look of the Mongolian Khans w-as voiced by Ivan the Terrible 
when he said scornfully to die King of Poland* “You are only 
an appointed rider and not a sovereign by biitlj, for your *pani' 
appointed you and made you sovereign by their grace," It wib 
in the same vein that Ivan looked upon the King of Sweden 
because bis councUlors were his equals and the king was merely 
primus inter pares, a sort of “senior official"; and chat he 
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reproached Blizabedi of Englaod for not “ruling her oura 
realm but ailowiiig her governmental aSurs to be discharged by 
trading peasants.*' Of himself, he said that he was Tsar “by God's 
will and not in accordance with the lusts of the unruly muld- 
tude"; and he would recognise only such oriental rulers as the 
Sultan of Turkey or the Khan of Crimea as Tsars and “biodiers". 

He was acdiig in [be spirit of the Klian$ when he broke the 
power of the boyars, slew all whom he regartltd as dangerous 
to his notions of auiocracy, externimateti whole kinships, laid 
a dty waste, and annually pressed his warrior caste, the lesser 
nobles, into the ""tsarist service", prescribuig for each how many 
horses and what weapons to provide. And while the battle iti 
the west raged continually about frontier strips and the typical 
Slav territories—in the eastward direction the Muscovite realm 
would admit the existence of no frontiers. 

It was not as a conqueror, nor yet as a crusader, that Russia 
advanced into Asia, hut as die conscious heir of the Golden 
Hotde> In 1570, [van's envoys were directed to say to the 
Turkish Sultan: "My Tsar is not an enemy of the Moslem faith. 
His servant Sain Bulat rules the Khanate of Kassimov; Prince 
Kaibula in YurieVt Ibak in Suroshskp and the Nogai Princes 
in Romanov/* In very truth the Tartar princes in the Muscovite 
realm took precedence of the Russian boyars “because of their 
high origin**. A descendant of the Khans of the Golden Horde* 
Simeon Bckbulatovich, became Grand Prince of all Russia. 
Tartar nobles intemiarTied with the Russian aristocracy* and the 
names of a number of distinguished noble families betray a 
Mongolian origin. When the dynasty became extinct with die 
death of Fedor (die son of Ivan the Terrible)* Boris Godunov, 
who had Mongolian blood in his veins, was crov^^cd Tsar widx 
the approval of the Zemsky Sober. Moscow was the direct 
and lawful heir of the Golden Horde. 

The annexation of Astrakhan northward of the Caspian 
reopened the route to Persia and Central Asia which had been 
closed since the decline of the Mon^l power. As early as the 
first half of the sixteenth century, the Khanate of Sibu volun^ 
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tarily declared itself to be a vassal state of Moscow^ thus opening 
the way across the Urak. As the White Tsar {the Tsar of the 
West, for white was the colour with which the Mongols denoted 
the West) did the sovereign of Rmsia enter into the consciousness 
of the tribes of Asia; and this is the esplanadon of the unexampled 
ease with which Russia conquered Northern Asia to the far^cst 
liimt of the continent, so that the empire came to embrace a 
fifth of the earthk surface. 

Of course the slicgiiiuicc of the Dibcs wss 2t first 2 very loose 
one. Although the nomads decided thetr wish to become vassals 


of the white Tsar, this did not prevent them from seizing any 
opportunity that oficred for attacking and huming Hussian 
towns; and when, thereupon, the Cossacks were levied for the 
subjugadon of Siberia, rfi^ was not looked upon as a colonial 
war on the part of the Tsar of the West, but as a thoroughly 
jusniiahle demand for the recogiudoii of his sovereignty by 
more and more (hstaut Tarcar vassals. The Russian current was 
in full flow eastward cowards the end of the sixteoith and the 


beginning of the jcvcntcenth century, Cossacks, adventurers, 
and peasants migrated into the marginal regioiis of the Musco¬ 
vite realm, sciding in the vast plains of Asia, mingling wi th the 
local popukdon, while small troops, armed with mustecs and 
the authoriry of die tsars of Muscovy, ventured forth into the 
unknown and took possession of it. 

In the year 1609. a Cossack detachnient, making its way to 
the sources of the Yenisei, entered Mongolia proper, and levied 
tribute from the nomad tribes—a tribute which they had hitherto 
paid to Altan, Khan of Mongolia. In 1616 a Russian embassy 
was sent to Allan who, in return for a pledge that “the ‘^eat 
Tsar would bestow upon him valuable ^es“’, declared himself 
ready "to enter his Majesty’s service”. Towards the middle of 
the same century. Cliina, having now regained strength under 
the Manchu Emperors, defeated the Cossacb beside the Amur, 
and checked the further advance of Russia, TTic circle was dosed, 
the heritage ofjenghiz Khan had been divided, the realm of the 
East and the realm of the West were neighbours once more. 
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B eside the Amur, the realm of cbc West anfl the realm 
of the East, Russia and China, the two chief heirs of the 
Mongolian Empire, came into contact, and the frontier 
separating them, thousands of miles in length, ran henceforward 
through the lines of the nomads, the disbihcrited chUdren of 
jenghiz Khan, These latter, inhabiting an area of steppes nearly 
as large as the United States of Amcitca, driven out of all 
civilised lands, bad returned to their primitive life of dwellets 
in rents; but in their gloomy, smoke-be^tned fdt tents, wander¬ 
ing through the impoverished and inhospitable country from 
dieir -winter quarters to their summer pastures, these hardy, 
slant-eyed honemen never forgot their sometime greatness, 
never lost the pride of what had b ee n a ruling caste; and never 
ceased to dream the dream of a new Jenghiz: Khan and a new 
rise to power. Never became extince in them the thought of 
the need for a new marshalling of their fiances under a new 
leader. But they were detcmiined to foHow only a man who had 
already displayed his capacity as leader, his vigour in the fight, 
and his strat^c talcnL Every chieftain, therefore, who cherished 
lofty aims must prove hb mettle by subduing other chieftaiiis 
and subjugating ndgbbour tribes. Not until he had become 
lord of a considerable area of this mighty region of the steppes 
(which bore various names in various parts, such as Western 
Turkestan, Eastern Turkestan, Setnirycchensk, Zungaria, Western 
Mongolia, Eastern Mongolia) could he proceed, arms in hand, 
to estabUsb his daim to a wider domi^on. Thus every attempt 
at Mongolian unificadon, every rising of the steppes against 
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sMljoiiOiigcivilised countries, was preceded by prolonged fraternal 
strife wbkh weakened the nomads before they were ready to 
attempt an oatw'ard thnist. The policy of China aimed at pro¬ 
moting dissensions which would disintegrate their strength. 

What Jenghiz Khan had long ago dreaded, what had Jed 
him to undertake a war of annihUatioii against the Kin Empire, 
and what robbed him of rest even on his ^thbed. now actually 
occurred. The Chinese incited Mongols against Mongols, 
supported the weaker unions of tribes against the stronger, 
bestowed bigb-soimding titles upon die princes whom they 
favoured, actually paid salaries to these, thus winning allies in 
the enemy camp, who fought under Chinese orders, sowing 
more and more dissensions among the people of the steppes. 

The step^ aea m which the nomads dwelt was from the 
first elastic in its boundaries. If an impact from any direction 
shook the frontier, it was transmitted hither and thither, to 
prepuce the same pressure in some very diiferent place. When 
China flung the Mongols back into Mongol^ tbe tribes whicb 
ssTre driven our, having been forced w'cstward, attacked the 
Oirats, the Monels who lived in those parts. The Western 
Mongols, who, since K^dus days had remained independent, 
presersTOg their primitive character, were ever unwilling to 
recognise the superiority of their cousins who had adopted 
Chinese ways, and the upshot was that fraternal strife began 
in Mongolia and lasted three hundred years, always to the ad¬ 
vantage of China, 

First China entered into an alliance with the Oirats, and the 
comparatively civilised Eastern MongoHans {who had been 
modified by Chinese influence}, being now assailed from both 
sides, were Crushed. Then, when they had grown so weak that 
they seemed likely to undergo complete subjugation at die 
bands of the Oirats. the Chinese suddenly assumed the role of 
their protectors, and fought with tliem against the Western 
Mongols, But even after tliis struggle had been going on for 
a hundred years, die strength of the nomads was so considerable 
that soon Essen-Buka, a dauntless warrior, was able to gather 
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Jiomc of chc tribes round him, march into Chm% drive before 
him the impenal army through the northern provinces, and at 
length inflict a crushing defeat upon it between Kalgan and 
Peking. The Etnperor was taken prisoner. China seemed 
threatened with a return of the days ofjmghiz Khan, but Essen- 
Ptika s Calibre was not that of the great conqueror. Though 
proud at having won a signal victory over this formidahle foe* 
he did not know how to turn it to the best advantage. Instead 
of making a straight drive on Peking^ he diverged northward, 
to seek better pastures. Not urtril the Chiuese* having rallied 
after their defeat and appoints! a new emperor, refused to pay 
tlie ransom he demanded for his exalted prisoner, did he appear, 
etiragedf beneath the walls of Peking, The favourable moment 
had passed, and after a few skirmishes Essen-Buka withdrew 
ajid accepted a peace which brought him hede proftc. When he 
^ed ten years later, decay sec in, "The Mongolian tribes dispersed 
in the sear^ for water and good pastures, and dteit armies no 
longer formed a fighting unit,^^ reports the Chinese chronicle. 
For two centuries the steppes relapsed into iuiemal strife. 

Now and again, it might be in the Em, it might be among 
die Zungarians, and it rmghc be in Eastern Turkestan or among 
die Oirats, a pugnacious chieftain would begin assembHtig the 
tribes. But in almost every case he died before his w'ork was 
finished, and his death invariably agnified the end of the realm 
he had tried to establish. The tribes he had unified fell away, 
having been robbed of dicir leader^ to form other pacts, and 
constitute no less fugitive reaJnis. The population of the steppes 
was a mass in unecasmg movement, rising to peaks here and 
^erc, flowing across the frontiers and back again, and exhausting 
Its energies in dicse useless movements. Meanwhile die standards 
of life continually fell Incessant warfare decimated die population, 
destroyed the herds, wasced property. Such enterprises as were 
undertaken across the frouders during diis period were mere 
raids; and, to check them once for all, a Chinese statesman 
named Wan-chun-hu, who knew Mongolia ’well, memorialised 
the Chinese government b 1570 to die following effect: 
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“buddhism forbids bloodshed, picsctibcs coofesston, recom¬ 
mends 3 . virtuous life; for dm reason we should do our utmost 
to didusc that faidi among die nomads." 

The Ming Dynasty had grown weak. For a long time, now, 
the emperors had been negodadng with the Mongols, even 
paying them tribute instead of hghdng them, bad repaired the 
Great Wall as a means of defence Instead of dmisdog into the 
heart of Mongolia. Thus it was, perhaps in part owing to their 
intrigues, that the dangerous Dayan Khan (whose raids had 
carried him far into China so that he actually burned the suburbs 
of Peking) was won over to Lamalstn. At a kuriltai he made it 
die Mongolian State religion, widi the result that sacred books 
were sent from Tibet, and upon the ruins of Karakorum the 
Limiaisc monastery Erdeni-Tsu was budr. Throughout Mongolia 
monasicries and temples were huUt at the cost of the princes 
and the people, and the Tibetan teacheis had so much surplus 
wealth to dispose of that, in order to win new converts, they 
bestowed upon anyone who had learned their prayers a cow or 
a horse. 

This is probably a unique instance of the use of religion as 
a means for rendering pacific a too powerful neighbour, of 
undemiining the warlike spirit of a people by uicrodudng a 
pacifist cult with an imposing ritual and much display, and 
with saints, demons and devib to capture their imaguiation. It is a 
unique instance, too, of checking the increase of a warlike popula¬ 
tion by inducing most of the potcDtial warriors to become ceUbatc 
monks. So successful was this policy, that, “during the last 
fifcs' years of the Ming Dynasty dicrc was no need to light a 
watch-fire on the boundadcs of China.'" 

Neverdieless, ar the opening oi the sevenleendi century a new 
movement ran through the steppes, with “unity" as its watch¬ 
word. Perhaps it was the unified reUgion which gave birth to 
it; but, however, that may be, unity was demanded by the 
mightiest of the nomad leaders who were beginning simultane¬ 
ously to extend their dominion at three liinin of the steppe- 
girdle—though there can be no doubt that each of them, when 
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tic lipoke of meant that the others were to stibmit to his 
nile. The tribes of Mongolia saw thdr freedom and independence 
threatened from three sides. The most dangeroits seemed to be 
the powerful Ukdan Khan of the Chahar Mongols, whose 
dominion wa$ established in the south-east of Mongolia^ and 
for fear of hint the East Mongolian princes^ whom he chiefly 
threatened,Joined forces with their neighbours across the Khingan 
Mountains, the kindred people of Manchuria. The Mai^churian 
tribes, under an able sovereign and dauntless warriorp had just 
succeeded in occupying the LLao-tung peninsula in the north- 
cast of China, and were advancing towards Mongolia. The 
Mongolians could not fail to regard them as a menace, but, 
at the moment, diis danger seemed less serious than that threatened 
by Likdan Khan. In alliance, therefore, the Eastern Mongolians 
and the Manchurians defeated the Khan, and then continued 
the war against China wrhich the Manchus had started. They 
conquered the Chinese army; the Manchurian ruler, with the 
aid of the Mongols, overthrew the Ming Dynasty, and mounted 
the imperial throne of China to begin a new dynasty, known as 
the Manchu Dynasty. 

But while these struggles were going on in the East, in Qmtral 
Asia a huge nomadic realm anuc Into bebg* Batur-Huntaichi, 
Khan of the Zungarians^ had succeeded in uniting the Western 
Mongolian tribes, at a knriltai had secured the acceptance of a 
code of laws which was to be binding on all, and had made the 
Khans swear: *‘We will no longer endure any dissension among 
the Mongolian tribes, w'C will no lofiget treat as slav^ men who 
are of the same blood as ourselves, wc will not give them as 
propertj" to men of another stocky and we wnll not shed their 
blood.” Instantly, as if slumbering forces had but awaited this 
unification in order to dbeharge themselves, a sudden expansion 
began. The unified ttibcj invaded Seniiryechensk, Turkestan, 
Tibet, the Pamirs, moved northward over the Irtydi, crossed 
the Tobol and the Ural, left Astrakhan untoiichedt and inarched 
down both banks of the Volga. Under BaEur^s $on Galdan, in 
the second half of die seventeenth century, a unified realm of 
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nomads extended from Siberia to the Himalayas, from Western 
Mongolia to the shores of the Caspian, The old Turkish- 
Mongolian fief of Jagatai had been re-established and had been 
enlarged in all directions beyond its ancient boundaries, as if 
detemuned to bring everything that was steppe under the rule 
of the riders of the steppe. At length Gaidan with his hosts turned 
eastward to subjugate Mongolia proper, the original tribal 
home. 

This invasion by Galdan struck terror into the hearts of the 
tribes of Mongol^ proper. Fbisddng their pastures, they fled 
eastward. But Galdan overtook them at the Kerulen, and, in a 
three-days' battle, inflicted a decisive defeat upon them. This 
decided the fate of Mongolia. She could no longer maintain 
her independence and freedom with her unaided forces. Hemmed 
in to the north and to the south by Russia and China, harried 
from the west by Galdan, the only question which remained open 
was to which of the three she should submit. 

Between the Mongolian tribes and Galdan's Turkish-Mongob 
from the west, enmity bad peisisted for three hundred years, 
and it was unthinkable that they, the pure Mongols, should 
submit to the rule of men whom they regarded as inferiors. They 
had to choose, then, between the 'W^te Tsar of the West and 
the Empofor of the East. The throne of China was now occupied 
by Manchus, by emperors of their own Idth and kin, who 
owed chdr position in large measure to the aid of Mongolian 
princes, It was natural, dicrefore, that the Mongol Khans should 
follow the example of these princes who were half vassals and 
half allies of the Emperor of China. At a kuriltai held in the 
autumn of 1691 they unanimously agreed to swear fealty to the 
Manchus. The Emperor of China became protector of Mon¬ 
golia. 

When only 200 miles from Peking, Galdan and his army 
came into conflict with the united Manchurian, Mongolian, 
and Chinese forces. Galdan’s men had nothing but dicir old- 
fashioned weapons, bovy-s and arrow-s. whereas the imperial 
army bad firearms—both small arms and artillery. It was also 
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grotiy superior in numbers, and the Manchu Emperor gained 
a complete victory. 

Thereupon the youthful Manchu E>yiuscy, at the height of 
its power, was not content with having saved Mongolia, but 
made the most of its victory by pursuing the enemy and pressing 
westward aao» the Altai Mountains, pushing the boundaries 
of China 300 miles farther into Central Asia. From this moment 
the history of the Asiatic steppes was the history of the Mongolian 
policy of the Manchu D)^asty and recorded the conquest of 
Central Asia by China. 


U 

Cruelly, pitilessly, in the beginning of dtc cigbtcencb century 
China under Manchu rule thrust onward into Central Asia. 
This was the century in which the Turkish-Mongolian tribes 
tttade a heroic struggle that may, perhaps, be compared with the 
desperate resistance made by the Red Indians of North America 
against the advance of the Whites. Hiere were foolhardy attacks 
by small detadimcncs of horsemen who had penetrated a diousand 
miles or more into hostile country, sulTering the torments of 
hunger and thirst, burning heat or frec2dng cold, eluding again 
and again forces a dozen rimes as large as ^emselves, rctrearing 
into deserts or savage mountain gorges; endrded by foes; cutting 
their way through, and indefarigably continuing a hopeless 
struggle. No oppression, no persecudon, could break their re¬ 
sistance; again and again revolts flamed up in subjugated terri¬ 
tories; again and again were the Manchurian armies driven back, 
until, cowards the middle of the century, the Manchu generals 
adopted the ruthless but effective measures which the Mongolian 
commanders, had it not been for Yeliu-Ch'urs'al, would have 
employed against the Chinese—the exterininaaon of the foe. 
They cut down the Central Asiatic nomads wherever they 
encountered them. ‘‘Searching every cranny in which unarmed 
old men, women, and children coultf hide, they slew them to 
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tte last souL Nearly a million persons were kiUcdl in those tlays* 
the result being that even now, while in Muichukuo there arc 
about 2.^000,000 Mongols and another 2,000,000 in Mongolia, 
in the whole of Chinese Turkestan and the environing territory 
there arc not as many as 1^000,000 Mongols* 

Horror sdzed the unhappy nomads of Central Asia. Those 
who escaped being put to the sword fled the country, into the 
interior of 'nbet, or into the lands peopled by the Kirghiz or 
the Cossacks, who were all among their enemies. Ten thousand 
faii;ilie5 sought refuge in Russia, and the depopulated country' 
w'as slowly repeopkd by various Turcoman tnbes. The Central 
Asiatic Mongol realm ceased to exist, the last remnants of 
^K^cstem Mongols being dispersed for ever* 

But cvra in foreign countries* among an aben poptilaiion, 
the Mongolian tribes did not lose either thetr pride or their love 
of freedom, for which, if diey could no longer fight, they could 
at least die. 

When the Kalmucks (as the Russians called the Western 
Mongols) first penetrated Ac tciriiories of Ac Muscovite power, 
and were sununoned to submit Acmselvei to Ae Tsar, they 
replied: 'The Kalmucks have always been free and independent; 
slaves to no one, nor do Aey ever become slaves.” But as time 
went on Ac tribal chieftams learned that At recognidon of Russian 
supremacy entailed certain advantages. The reputadon of being 
on terms wiA Ae White Tsar elevated Acm above Aeir fellow's; 
Ac gifts and Ac alliance he bestowed on Aem meant muA 
to an impoverished people, and Ae services demanded in return 
were trifling* No more was asked than Ae protection of Ae 
transit trade of Rn^^ian caravans through Ae territories Aey 
mhabjccd; for already by Ae end of Ae sevratecuA century 
Russian furs, leaAers, and textiles were bemg exported to China, 
while China w^as sending m return silb, spices, and brocades. 

But m Ac ci^tcenA century came Ac third great change 
in Russian policy, Peter Ae Great opened, for Russia, "a window 
to Ae West” leading Ae country over whicli he ruled away 
from Asiatic and towarA European civiUsation. TliCTe\viA 
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came a decline of interest in the Russian domains eastward of 
the Urals. The admin^tration of these was left to semMiidepen- 
dent governors who used their position as a means for sdf-en- 
richment, applying dje arts of extortion and oppression to the 
nomad trib«. 

When one of these Russian governors began to use such 
methods systeraaricaUy against the Kalmucks, they Bore dicir 
fare for a while with Asiatic fatalism, but ultimately thdr pride 
rose in revolt. Their complaints availed nodiing, their threats 
were treated witb contempr. After the bitter experience of the 
struggle against China they knew chat by force of arms they 
could do nothing, and that the attempt would only seal their 
fate. The Xhan^ therefore, assembled hts tribes, amounting to 
tents, and, one day, the whole populace disappeared, 
the pastures being left vacant. With all their cattle, ibcir carts* 
their tents, and every scrap of their possessions, they had trekked 
eastward into their old home. The Russian authorities tried to 
hold them back, sent troops after thein+ hunted them with 
Cossacks, induced other hosdlc tribes to bar their passage—bui 
nothing could induce them to return. SmTounded by focs^ 
fighting for bare life* they moved on wirhout fail. Mm and 
women died, beasts dropped from exhaustion^ the whole line 
of route was strewn with corpses, but nothing made them alter 
their direction- They perished from hunger in the desert* so 
that scarcely a fourdt of those who had set out reached dieir 
native steppes, where the Chinese officials now welcomed them 
with joy as settlers of depopulated districts. The Rmsian court 
claimed them as subjects* hut the Emperor of China declared 
they had only returned to their old hahitarionSt where their 
ancestors had lived from time immemoTial. Thus matters were 
left 
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The history of Mongolia diSered from that of Eastern 
Turkestan. From the first the Mongolian chieftains had been 
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alfjcs of the Manchusp net cnenwes, and they served the Manchus 
as vassals. To begin with, and so long as the new dynasty did 
not fej finnly established in China, they tried to keep the 
Manehiirians and Mongplians who remained settled in their 
ancient home free from Chinese irtflucnce* regarding thei?i as a 
possible reservoir of energy foe fuctire struggles in China, 
Chinese were forbidden to settle among them or to sell them 
goods on credit^ for had this been permitted it might have made 
them dependent upon the Chinese. But the Mongolian princes 
thwarted these intentions by themselves attraedng Chinese 
coIorUsts+ They had land and to sparcp which they were glad to 
let on IcasCp so chac they could buy the grain whi^ they needed 
from local Chinese farmers* This colonisarion was a luxury in 
which the lords of the country' indulged. They thecnsclves 
regarded with contempt those who tilled the soil, thereby 
becoming enslaved to it—^and even to-day no Mongol will 
become a cultivator unless under the spur of extreme poverty* 

Besides^ as the Manchu Djuasty began to feel itself firmly 
established in China and more and more adopted Chinese 
way's, the attitude of the Emperors towards their former allies 
was modiBed. Regarding themselves now as Chin«e:, their 
prime concern was with the interests of the Middle Kingdom* 
They no longer Tivanted their neighbours in the north to remain 
strong from the military point of view, but looked upon their 
mardal virtues and claims as a danger, for the Mongols never 
forgot that it was they who had helped the Manchus to the 
throne of China, 

The upshot was that in Peking there was a return to the policy 
of the Mings. The formation of great coalidons of the tribes 
vvas discountenanced, and antagonisms were fostered by giving 
some of the princes high-sounding ddes, by creating more and 
more prindpalidcs, and burcaucraming the feudalist regime. A 
legend was circulated that the Son of likdan , the last of the great 
Mongol Khans, had handed over to the Manchu Emperor the 
seal of the Yuen Dynasty^ so that the Manchu rulcrt became 
the rightful sovereigns of all the Mongohan princes, and these 
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latter, at any rate m the clistTict3 Ewrdcring on China, were 
placed under the tutelage of Peking. Manchurian gcncrak and 
rendents in Kalgan, Jchol, and Kuei-hiur-dieng watched their 
every movement* They were dcpcivtxl of the right of summoning 
a kuriltaip this right being reserved for Peking- A dignitary from 
the Chinese capital opened che knriltai and sat as chairman 
during its ddibmtjons. At the same rime everything was done 
to promote the spread of Lamaism, which educated its adherents 
for a contemplative life, training them to despise passions and 
acquistrivctiess. In this way che steppe of the w'arrior tribes was 
transformed into a land of monasteries and prayer-wheels. 

As early as the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Chinese chronicler could write concerning the success of this 
policy^ “The Mongols have for the most part been scattered, 
living as nomads in the vicinity of Chinese military camps or 
under the protection of the towns- They wander desritute and 
as beggars. Their poverty is indescrihablep and arouses the 
utmost compassion-” Later European travellers could nor con¬ 
tain their astonishment at ^^this transformadon of the terrible^ 
indefarigablcp and cruel warriors into slothfuh cowardly, and 
docile camel-drivers and shepherds." The whole nation was 
brought up to put its trust tn rewards chat W'ould be bestowed 
in a future life, and this faith bad utterly destroyed the temhlc 
energy of the forefathers before w hom the world had trembled* 
China ruled, and triumpluntly its writers declared: weakness 

of the Mongols Is a b^mefit for Chinat and the control of Mon¬ 
golia by Buddhism is one of the most important pohricai rules 
of China." 

The tradition of jenghia Khan seemed to have been forgotten, 
and to have been repbeed by that of Arik-Laim* the founder 
of Lamaism in Mongolia. Every second son of the now compara¬ 
tively infertile Mongolian families was destined for the priestly 
profession, so that the walls of the monasteries endosed nearly 
half the men; into the monasteries wrent the wealth of the nation, 
which was sdll further lessened disease and high infant 
mortality. It was inevitable that these gigantic but thinly popubted 
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ceirirorifis, ae the gaEc$ of a China which had scanc mom for its 
jOOpOOO^rxxip should exercise an ovcrpoweriiig lure. As soon as 
the prohibkiem of migrauon into Mongolia was anniilJcd by 
the Lier Manchu Emperors, a stream of Chinese colonists in¬ 
vaded the councryT disregarding tl^c ancient Mongolian tradition 
chat the earth was sacred, that no more land must be ploug^d 
than was absolatdy necessary, and that the same area should 
never be ploughed two years in suocessiom From the southern 
border, Mongolia began to be transformed into ploughland. Nor 
were die Chinese merchants content now with che frontier 
markets, but carried their wares into the steppes and the moun¬ 
tains, settling in the neighbourhood of the monasreriesj obcaining 
land, catde, and wool by sale on credit. Then che gradual, peaces 
ful permeation of the country was systematised at the instance 
of the Chinese government. Chinese settlement in Mongolia 
was promoted In the iSyo^s^ because^ when Russia's southward 
expansion against Turkey had been checked by the European 
powers, Russia turned her eyes eastward. Again b the 'ninerics, 
after the Chma-Japan war^ whm Manchuria and Mongolia 
became declared aims of both the Russians and the Japanese^ 
Chinese Immigration was fosteredL 
Land was bought or simply taken from the Mongols* was 
parddoned and settled—now rapidly^ after railways had begun 
to opm up the country, and the thrifty Chinese setders found 
it possible to export the products uTtung from the newly acquired 
soiL The areas which had been setded by the Chinese passed 
under Chinese civil administradon. The nomads gradually 
withdrew kito the interior of the coun&y» If the new pastures 
were imuSident for thdr herds, there were always Chin^ 
traders near at hand, to whom horses, camels, and ^eep could 
be sold. Attempts at risings on the part of the Mongols were 
cruelly and bloodily suppressed. 

Thus year after year the Mongob found themselves crowded 
oun During these forty years of colonisatioa, the racial frontier 
along the whole extent of the country was placed more than 
seventy miles northw-aid, und], in the twentieth century, the 
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Moagols of the south, those of Inner Mongolia, came to form 
only one-third of the populadon. What had been their country 
was covered by a network of villagcSi towns, and fortified points 
subdivided into forty or fifty trib«. They could no longer Uve 
in their ancient tribal fashion, wandering whithersoever they 
pleased, but only in smali commimidcs of two or three faimhes 
within strictly defined limits. Whereas formerly the towns had 
decayed and perished because of the vidnicy of the nomads, now 
nomadism seemed doomed to extinenon because of its en- 
didement by farmers and other setdtrs. 

Chinese colontsarion extended from Inner Mongolia to the 
northern part of the country known as Outer Mongolia, as soon 
as Kussia, in conscfjucncc of the defeat sustained in the Russo- 
Japanese war, abandoned her claims on Manchuria. But the 
enemies of yesterday soon came to an underscanding at Chilians 
expense* Russia recognised the territory eastward of the 117th 
meridian of longitude, die meridian of Peking, as in the Japanese 
sphere of interest, and Japan redprocally recognised all of Outer 
Mongolia that lay westward of that meridlari as in the Russian 
sphere of influence. This meant that Mongolia between Russia 
and diina was to be delivered to Russian penctrarioa* There¬ 
upon China promptly set to work to colonise the whole routt 
from Inner to Outer Mongolia, from Kalgan to Urga, even 
building barracks, which were occupied by a Chinese division. 

The fate which had overtaken Inner Mongolia seemed now 
to be iminmcnt for Outer Mongolia, separated fiom China by 
the Gobi desert, and, hitherto immune from Chinese oolonisaiion, 
still able to maintain its population, its traditions, and a certain 
measure of independence, Itc attempts of Outer Mongolia to 
resbt were promptly suppressed, But this country bordered on 
Russia, and whoever fled into Siberia from the vengefidness of 
the Chinese could be sure of a friendly welcome, of protection, 
and even of sympathy in die fight for mdependenec. When, 
therefore, ar die beginning of the year 1911 the princes of 
Outer Mongolia under the presidcniy of Hutuktu, the “Living 
Buddha", of Urga, got together, and resolved upon a separation 
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from China, they sought ai^ from the White Tsar in Russia, 

A delegation was sent to St. Petersburg to ask protecrion and 
2mis. 

Whm. that same year, the revolution broke out in rw^ 
Md the Manchu I>ynasty was overthrown, these northern 
Mongols drove out the Chinese officials and declared themselves 
^dependent, '^ey had never regarded themselves as part of 
Chm^ and had never recogm'sed Chinese siiaerainty. They had 
merely sworn fealty to the Manchu Emperors and had kept 
their ^th, but now, when there were no more emperors, they 
were free. Vainly were they assured that the Republic had ralrwi 
over the whole heritage of the Empire, chat the new five- 
coloiincd banner symbolised the five nations of China, one of 
which was the Mongolian—they would not hear a word of it— 
mey demanded complete independence, and when the Russians, 
m new of tlic danger of ifiCjemarional cojnplicapotis^ would 
^^antce nothing more than the autonomy of Northern or 
Outer Mongolia, they declared that if the world would not 
recognise an mdependent Mongolian State comprising all the 
Mongols, they would rather die sword m hand than allow 
Mongolia to be dismembered and rather than purchase the 
fiwdom of Outer Mongolia by permitting the enslavement 
of th^ brethren m the cast and the soudi. 

Chinese dominion had lasted five centuries and a half. The 
no^ had been fought with every kind of weapon; they 
suppressed by all possible means; their power had 
broken, thdr wealth and their land had been taken from 
thc^ and nothing left untried to make them forger their warlike 
tramdons. But here all the arts and all the cunning of the Mings 
and die Manchus failed. The essendal nature of the Mongols 
never chatipd. They had nor become Chinese subjects, and a 
very small impetus was needed to induce tbem ro olf their 

alleged pacific, their dull submission to fate. Once more the 
old national pride awakened, the old sense that all Mongols 

were of one flesh, and they were ready to risk their lives as 
before. 
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Never, even in the tlays of their deepest homiliation, had flie 
Mongols forgotten their ancient greatness. In the veins of their 
princes still flowed the blood of jenghiz Khan, and in their 
hearts his figure and his tradition were sdll alive* When the 
treaty was at length signed guaranteeing the autonomy of Outer 
Mongolia by Russia, the Mongolian minister remarked— 
jokingly, as the Rusian negotiators dedare—that this was the 
first stop towards the establishment of direct rdations between 
Mongolia and Russia since the Mongols had invaded Russia m 
the thirteenth century. A Manchurian colonel said to a Russian 
writer at a dinner-party; "Yes, we have loved war as much as 
you Russians, Your Moscow was conquered by our Emperor, 
and here in China we had many Russian prisoners as our 
servants.” Round the camp-fires, from generation to generation 
has been handed down as part of the Mongolian saga die saying: 
“When the most lasting tWng on earth, the Empire in the North 
and the Empire in the South, falls In mins, and the White Tsai 
in Russia and the Son of Heaven in China have vanished—then 
will there arise a new Jenghiz Khan, to create a new Mongohan 
worldwide Empire,” 
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I 

AT die opcmng of die nveiitiedi century, when die Powers 

/-A were about to delimit their spheres of influtuce in the 
M A Far East, no one hodiered about the MongoIsH Mongoliai 
was merely a geographical expression foe avast plateau between 
China proper and Sibcm« polidcally classified into direc parts 
lying north, east, and south, and including within its bounds a 
large part of the Gobi Desert. Even China, though claiming 
suzerainty over all Mongolia, regarded it as no more than a 
colonial region where those persons of Mongol stock who still 
dung to a nomadic life had some right to exist in the less useful 
regions, but only as shepherds of the flocks that supplied the 
Middle Kingdom with wool. 

Yet as soon as the dmc came for safeguarding their respective 
spheres, it grew apparent to the Powers that the ^^geographical 
expression” had a hving conttmt; that there was a Mongolian 
nation which put forward national demands. 

A Mongolian Question emerged- Ifjapan wished to establiih 
her grip upon M^churia, and Russia to plant hersdf in Outer 
Mongolia, the Japanese or the Russians would have to win over 
the Mongolians; and if China wanted to prevent the growth 
of Russjan or Japanese influence, she must impose her own 
dvilisarion upon predominant strata of Mongolians, and must 
substitute a Chinese for a Mongolian administtadon. These 
cousideradons determined the attitude of the ccspccdvc Powers 
towards Mongolia, and each awaited a favourable opportunity. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the Great War, Chim 
wished to suppress the rule of the Mongol chieftains, and began 
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to cstablldi Chinese provinces—JehoK Chahar* Suiyiun,, ai^d 
Ninghsia—in Inner Mongolia t while Japan ktsrigated. Mongolian 
risings. Though diesc were stippresscd, widi much bloodUhcdp 
A friendly feeling towards Japan was fostered. When tsanst 
Russia collapsed p and civil war prevailed on many fronts thtotigh- 
ouc che whole extent of what had heen the Russian Empire^ 
China sent General Hsu across the Gobi into Ouccr Mongolia. 

The officiaily avowed motive was to prevent the extension 
of the civil war from Siberia, The towns of Outer Mongolia 
surrendered to Hsu^s troopSp but he did not occupy tlie northern 
fronuer. Rcmaifiiug in Urga^ die capitalt Hsu imprisoned 
Hutuktu, the ^Tiving Buddha^** and his mitiisterSp and tried to 
extort from them a renunciation of thek autonomy^ and a 
request for tlie appointmeue of a Chinese governor. 

Soon in all the monasteries prayers were being said for deliver* 
ance from the Chinese, who w^eic regarded as hereditary foes; 
and White Russian troops, retreating before the Reds iu Siberia, 
crossed the Mongolian frontier. One of the White leaders, 
Baron von Ungem-Stcmbcrgi gathering Mongolian levies, 
defeated and expelled the Chinese and occupied Urga. At first 
he was hailed as a deliverer, and boasted: "I aru creating a realm 
by reviving and modcmisuig the methods of the old Turkish 
and Mongolian warriors,*^ But his terrorist regime soon made 
him hated by the Mongolians and even by his own followers. 

A revolutionary Mongolian People s Party was now formed 
in Siberia, and, aided by the Russian Reds* defeated the White 
levies. Ungem-Steraberg was taken prisoner, court-maitiaUtd, 
and shot. Ihc “Living Buddha" prepared for the new deliverers 
a triumphal ccception at Urga. Had they not come with the 
slogan: ‘‘Independence for the Mongolian People’** 

A provisional revolutionary government was cstablishecL 
Hutuktu became nominal head of the State of Outer Mongolia, 
retaining the tide of Ejen Khan (Lord King)^ but was restricted 
to the jTianagemcnr of religious affairs. A campaign against the 
feudal magnates eusuecL The whole of Outer Mongolia with 
id mineral rreasureSt forests* and rivers was declared to be the 
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property of tlie Mongolian people; the territorial iiiagiuces and 
their retainers, comprising a sixth of the population, being 
dispossessed. There were counter-revolutionary conspiracies, 
and members of the revolutionary government were assassinated. 
The conspirators were put to the torture and executed.—Mean- 
while China continued to protest and to demand that the Soviet 
government should evacuate Outer Mongolia. 

We have reached ip24. The United States having brought 
pressure to bear, the Japanese withdrew from Eastern Siberia 
and restored Kiao-chow to the Chinese. The Chinese were in 
process of forming a strong centralised government, which was 
glad to ally itself with anyone nvho would help in the subjugation 
of autocratic Chinese war-lords in the north. The Soviet govern¬ 
ment began to conceive hopes of something much bigger than 
a slice of Mongolia, and to placate the Chinese was ready to 
make concessions. Outer Mongolia would be rccognhed as 
an essential part of the Chinese Republic, but must remain 
self-governing, "Chinese interference m the inrcmal a&irs of 
Mongolia being prohibited." Red Russian troops were actually 
withdrawn—after the Autonomous People’s Republic of Mon¬ 
golia had been proclaimed, the undependable Mongoban army 
chief and vico-president had been shot, and Hutuktu, the 
“Living Buddha", had died (steps having been taken to guard 
agaiust a “reincainatioti"). Soviet advisers remained in Urga, 
Soviet instructors supervised educational matters and provided for 
military training in die Red spirit. A bank supplied with Soviet 
funds was established to help in the economic development of 
die country. But die Great Kuril tai or representative assembly 
which had proclaimed the Autonomous People’s Republic was 
formed of Mongolians; persons of Mongolian blood ruled and 
issued orders; and it seemed to die popular imagination that 
the independence of the country was assured. 

But the face of China was saved, for Outer Mongolia remained 
"an integral constituent of the Chinese Republic.” The Soviet 
government was most jwconunodating; denounced '‘uncrjual 
rreatics", desired no privileges, no concessions, no extta- 
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territorial rights; dttkrtd itself utterly opposed to imperialism. 
Sim Yat-Sen, the spirituai father of the Chinese revolution, 
reg^ded the Russian Reds as the Ubetators of chc weaker 
nations^ and the chunpiom of these against tlic encroachments 
of the Great Powers.— Chfna began to adopc communist ideas, 
and Mongolia to enter into independent foreign relarions. 

During the years 15^25-26 there was a Mongolian Commercial 
Delegation in Berlin, ordering machinery, engaging engineers, 
and trying to arr^ge for trade with various States. This was 
followed up by a ddegarion of Mongolian students, headed by 
the minister for cducatioji. The Mongolian govenmicnt had 
a map of the country printed in Berlin, But the Commercial 
Delegation was soon withdrawn, arrangcmcnG were made to 
cany on foreign trade through Soviet agents, Russian consuls 
being impowered by the U.S-S.R. to represent the interests of 
other countries as well as those of their own* The students" 
delegates likewise disappeared—although a Mongolian pleni¬ 
potentiary is said to have resided in Berlin as ktc as 1934. But 
by that time the siniadon in the Far East had undergone ex¬ 
tensive changes. 

The Chinese central government in Nanking, as soon as it 
made sure of its victory over the northern warlords, managed 
to get rid of iis Soviet advisers, and declared war upon the 
communist movement in China. Armies were dispatdied against 
the communist centres, and new waves of Chinese ooIonisarioQ 
flowed into Inner Mongolia; while in Outer Mongolia, since 
China was no longer friendly^ a fresh revoJurioiiary movemait 
began. 

The movement against feudal insdtudons took on the form 
of a war. Socialist and collectivist measures were instituted, 

the herds of the big stock-raisers were declared communal 
property; and the owners slaughtered their beasts rather than 
hand rhem over to a public authority. Anyone who could, 
enngratcfk 

It was at this rime that Japan got smously to ^vork upon her 
schema of continental aggrandisement, annexing Manchuria 
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and founding die ^'indepaidcnf ^ state of Manchukuo. Being 
unable to count upon the support of the Chinese members 
of die popidadotii she did her utmost to win over the Mongolian 
inhabitants. By prohibiting any further Chinese immigrarionT 
Japan ensured that room should be left for the nomads, severing 
the autonomous province of Hsingan as a centre for Mongolian 
nationalist aspirations. The refugees from Outer Mongolia 
made for this arca^ die harassed Mongolian aristocracy going 
eastward into Manchukuo. Pu Yi, a descendant of the Manchu 
Emperors of China and ruler of Manchukuo, announced; 
"We shall establish a great Mongolian realm* a land of peace 
and earthly happiness for the Mongols.” 

With diC'formation of this new State, there ensued a dunge 
in the position of the other parts of Mongolia. Hitherto Inner 
Moagolia had been threatened from the south by Chinese 
colonbatlon and from the north by the revolution. Its aristo¬ 
crats, transformed from tribal chieftains into large-scale stock- 
faimen with privileges in pastures and land* enriched by the 
sale of sheep, cattle, and estates to the Chinese* had adopted 
Cliinese ways* preferred the amenities of town life to the hard¬ 
ships of a nomadic existence* found it more comfortable to drive 
in motor cars than to career about on horseback* and sent their 
sons to Chinese tiniversiries. These same young bloods, however, 
were disposed to take over die destinies of their own land, but 
China refused at first to make any concessions. As soon as a 
new Mongolian centre was formed ip Manchukuo, China 
declared herself willing to concede a cenain measure of in¬ 
dependence to Inner Mongolia, and began to protect the chief* 
tains and the lamas. 

The government of the PeopIc^s Republic of Outer Mongolia 
reacted by cancelling its decrees for sodalisadon. Live-stock 
was again regarded as private property* and the fortnationi of 
coBeedve agriculrural enterprises was discontinued. Bui Outer 
Mongolia categorically refused to enter into diplomatic reladons 
with Manchukuo, When the latter thereupon declared Outer 
Mongolia to be a "danger zone" whose cxbtence on its frontiers 
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could not be coirrated, Soviet Russia responded by entering 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Mongolian 
People's Republic^ equipped Outer Mongolia with airports^ 
wireless stations, and hundreds of armoured cars; established a 
military academy in Urga; founded machine-gun works, 
munition factories, and textile mills; provided the Mongolian 
army with up-tendate weapons; and made the herdsmen into 
warriors once more. 

Thus in 1932 there happened what Mongolia had cried to 
pre\'ent two decades earlier when Mongolian narionaJ aspirations 
began to be voiced. The country was severed into three parts, 
under distinct leadership, each having its own peculiar prospects 
and developmental trends. But in each of these three parts the 
propagandists of the rival Powers—China, Russia, and Japan— 
continiicd at work. 

As we are itiformed in the quasi-legendary Tanaka reporti 
if Japan is to conquer China, she must first get pcssessioo of 
Mongolia, and must begin by achieving control of Manchuria. 
It remains uneextain whether Tanaka really penned the aforesaid 
memorial and actually submitted it to the Emperor of Japan. 
The document may have been invented by Japan'^s enemies. But 
at any race the formarion of Manchukuo and the policy pursued 
by chat State would be unmeaning imle^ Mongolia was the 
goal like resources of Manchuria, in Japanese hands* would 
certainly help to solve without armed conflict the problem of 
access to the raw materials which arc so urgently needed by die 
Island Empire. Timber, cod, iron, alummium, manures, oats, 
millet, soya beans, etc,, could be obtained in abundance. Nevec- 
thdess Manchuria, sandwiched between Russia and China, 
could not serve as die basis for an expansionist colonial policyp 
and would tend, rather, to endanger the Japanese homdandL 
That was why Japan created the new State of Manchukuo **as 
the first step towards the re-establishment of die East; the re- 
conquest of the freedom and the glory of Asia, which was die 
mother of dvilisation/' ^ 

Manchukuo was to be a pbtform for the extension of Japanese 
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continental influence; but any open endeavour to advance mto 
Outer Mongolia would infallibly lead to complications with 
Russia, and probably to war, so offidai relations between Man- 
chukuo and the Mongolian People's Republic were restricted co 
“frontier incidents^V often attended by bloodsbcd. 

For the dmc being, Japan s political aedvides in thb part 
of the world were con fin ^ to Imier Mongolia* where a Mon¬ 
golian prince named Teh declared the Chinese provinces of 
Chahar and Suiyuan independent of the Middle Kingdom, and 
prepared to organise them as the State of Mongkuo. But the 
Japanese hopes that largie tuimbers of MongoUans would rally 
to the support of this chieftain were frustratetl Endrded fay 
Russia, China, and Japan, courted by each in turn, but at length 
aware that they were looked upon as mere pawns in a mdet 
game» the Mongolians grew mjscnistful, and Tvcrc lodi to 
commit diemsclvcs. 

Reporting to the League of Nations on Manchukuo, the 
Lytton Commission declared: **Although certain MougoUau 
elements arc giving sincere but caudous support, they will 
withdraw this whenever dicy chink that the Japanese threaten 
their independence or their economic interest,” Tliey were glad 
to find that their situarion was bettered, that thek pastures were 
being safeguarded, hut the Japanese had not brought them the 
freedom for which they hoped. Nowhere was a genuine movc- 
menc for Mongolian ca&andiisenienc allowed to make headway; 
throughout the country the military and poHdeal influence of 
the Japanese grew stionger; and Mongolian youths were sent 
to Japan for edneadon. TruCi the Japanese advance into Inner 
Mongolia was taking place under the watcliwordi **lt is our 
mission to help the Mongolian race to free itself from Chinese 
oppression"; bne* for this very reason, to the sdmulated national 
sentiment of a subject people which was proud of the &adidons 
of andent greatness the new tutckge was excepcionally irksome* 

The rigorous control ^cabUshed by the Japanec in the 
Mongolian districts of h^anchukuo led to and^Japancse conspira¬ 
cies and risings which {so the Japanese declared) were fostered 
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by Mongoiidni officials. Reprisals and cxecudom fuHowed, K 
sign of widespread disafToedon among the Mongols was that 
the Japanese thought it expedient to shoot the Mongolian 
governor of Hsuigan Province, who was also chief of general 
stafif and head of the police, declaring him to be a Russian spy. 
The very refugees from Outer Mongolia, the men who h^A 
fled to Manchum during the coEcctrvisadon epoch of 1930- 
1932, now declared: “We were bom free nomads, and free 
nomads w'c wish to remain. We have no mcluiation for revoin- 
denary movemcnis, which we do not understand. But if we 
are asked whether w'e wish to be ruled by the Chinese or by the 
JapancsCp we answer that w^e want neither the one nor the other; 
and chat, if oppression is inevicabie, we shoidd like to rccuni to 
Outer Mongolia, where at least the oppresson will be persons 
of our own race/' 

Outer Mongolia—^the only r^on inhabited exclusively by 
Mougolians and ruled by Mongolians who were not compelled 
to render an account (officially, at least) to any alien Power— 
exerts a strong attractive influence as a nadoual centre. Even the 
conflict of interests between the Mongolian and the Chinese 
elements is not so great as the Japanese in Manchukuo have 
been inclined to make out. When China sent troops against 
Prince Teh, the other Mongolian chiefuins declared for China, 
helping to drive him, first out of Suiyuan and then out of Chahar. 
But when Chahar was occupied by Chinese troops in the year 
1936, the three oontoidmg Powers came into direct contact in 
the heart of Mongolia, aiid the struggle entered upon its decisive 
phase. 


U 

If Japan b to conquer China, she most first get possession of 
Mongolia, we are told in the Tanaka report. This is cnie, not 
only because these regions are the maia centres for the supply 
of mutton and wool to China, nor merely because Chahar 
contains vast Ironficlds, but also (anizr above all) because Inner 
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Klongolia is ilie mosc direct and most miportant link between 
china and Russia. To acfjuire it is, for the conqueror, to protect 
his flank against the Soviets. When, therefore, Japan began her 
campaign against China in 1937, she occupied Chahar and 
Suiynan, and induced a nadcctal assembly there to declare itself 
the "Autonomous Government of Mongolia", which, true to 
tradition, dated Its calendar from jenghia Khan's accession to 
power- By this advance of outposts into the Chinese continent, 
Japan opened the way into North China and secured the base 
for an attack on Outer Mongolia—but at the same dmc greatly 
enhanced the likelihood of a coliisioii with the Soviet govern¬ 
ment, for Outer Mongolia is the most sensitive spot in the defences 
of Russian Eastern Asia. 

The Trans-Siberian railway, the arterial line which connects 
European Russia with the of Japan, runs pacailel with and 
is never far from the northern frontieF of Outer Mongolia, For 
Irkutsk, Verkhni-Udinsk, Chita, and Nerchinsk—centres for 
administration and supply, hives of industry and commerce— 
Outer Mongolia is a buffer State. Outer Mongolia in enemy 
hands would be the base for an attack upon the Altai-Kumetsk 
basin. The Russians have only just begun to exploit this region, 
which is richly supplied with coal, iron ores of the best quality, 
and hrst-class timber, surrounded by excellent agriculruial 
land, so that it could easily support a populadon of dotens of 
millions, and is likely to become one of the main sources of 
supply for Sibcm 2nd for JEuropeati Russia as wetL Being more 
than two thousand piiies from both the eastern and the wetstcni 
fronder of Russia^ it is beyond the present range of air-attack 
from cither; but it is only three hundred miles from Outer 
Mongolia, These geographical, mduscrial, and strategic con- 
sidcradom explain why the U*S+S.R* is so much concerned 
CO safeguard ihe Mongolian People's Republic^ and has made 
great sacrifices with this end in view. The Soviet govemmctit 
has done much io strengthen Outer Mongolia both from the 
military and the economic point of view; and, by founding 
hospitals and pushing on with the urgently required improvement 
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in local hygienic condidons, has greatly aided in saving a people 
from exdncdon- Commodities and loans have been forthcoming. 
Outer Mongolia has coalbeds which can be worksl from open 
searns^ in the Altai Mountains a:e gold and silver^ copper and 
iron^ seiui-^prccioiis stones. Beside the Lake of Kossogol are two 
mountains consisting entirely of graphite. Were it only on geo¬ 
political grounds, Soviet Russia would at any dme be ■^villiiig 
to go to war for the sake of Outer Mongolia- That is why the 
occupation of hiner Mongolia by Japan, clmisdng a wedge 
between Russia and Chim, could not fail to bring about a 
political rapprochement between the two latter Powers* 
Mongolia is the key of North China and of Siberia, and also 
the key to the heart of Asia, to Eastern Turkestan and Tibet, 
by way of Tsing-hai. Close rdadons here seem almost incon¬ 
ceivable, in view of the poverty of cornmunicapons and the 
^^magnificent distances'"p but Asia knows orher measurements 
rh^t^ ours. Whatever happens in Mongolia finds an echo In 
Tibet and has repercussions in Hinduscan, Advisedly the Chinese 
govemmentj when emtred in Peking^ dealt with Mongolian 
and Tibetan affiiirs in the same office. Thousands of Mongolians 
live III and near Lhasa^ where they are in close touch with the 
Dalai Lama* When the latter fled from Lhasa on the approach 
of Yonnghusband's expedition (1903-1904), he sought refuge at 
the Erdeui Yun monastery in the Karakorum range. On the 
establishment of the Mongolian Peoplc''s RepubUc, its first 
forcign-poHdeal act was to enter into a creaty with Tibet* each 
contracting party recognising the other^s indcpcndencei and 
each pledging the other help against enemies at home and abroad- 
When in the end of 1925 the Great Kuriltai was summoned in 
Mongolia, a Mongolian ddegadon was sent to Eastern Turkestan. 
Tibet, and far-away Siam to invite the parddpadon of the 
brethren of the same blood and the same faith. Thus the whole 
area from the Khingan Mountains and Lake Baikal in the north¬ 
east to the Pamir Pkccau in the south-west and the Himalayas 
in the south forms a compact condn^tal block. Jenghiz Khan^ 
who unified the r^on In the thkteeath century (except for 
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Tibet, at chat dace jepajraccd fioin the rest by creed)^ wa5 abk 
to make of it a platform for his conquest of the world. His 
dcsccndantSp though still possesshig huge realms, ceased to be a 
world power as soon as they lost control of the Central Asian 
upland, Jenghiz Khruip shedding oceans of bloody imjicd a chaotic 
region into a transcontinental realm, opening clxc era of lajid'- 
empires and caravan routes. When that tramcontincntal tniity 
broke up, the European spirit set out on its conquest of the world 
by sc^-rontes and sca-power^ and die era of naval empires bcgati- 
The continental land-routes lapsed into oblivion. The central 
regtons of the Eurasian condncnc cca^d to count in universal 
history. But now, in the twentieth century, the struggle for the 
dominion of Asia has been resumed, and the decision will fall, 
not, as was expectech in the Pacific, but on the very upland where 
Jenghiz Khan s rise to power began. 

That is the inner significance of the struggle in Eastern Asia^ 
it has opened a new epoch. Japan^s attack upon China was 
initiated from the sea-board, but while her ports were pulvcrisedp 
China retired into the measureless spaces of her land territories^ 
The old caravan-routes came to life once more; and now^ instead 
of camels laden with bales of silk, lorries freighted with fire-arms 
and munitions climbed the lofty passes. M^em technique had 
conquered the deserts and mountains, tlius challenging the 
supremacy of the sea-powers. 

The tragedy of the second World War overshadowed the 
conflia in Central Asia, but even at the height of the fighting on 
other fronts, the rivals never lost right of their interests here. At 
the lime when the battle of Stalingrad was being fought^ Chinese 
insistence forced the Russians to relinquisJi diek influence in 
Sinkiang^ the old Kara-Khitai. SpOoh* however, the northern 
districts of that region, supplied with Russian arms, revoltal 
against Chinese rule and proclaimed themselves an Autonomous 
Republic of East-Turkestan* Since difm the whole of Sinldang, 
the largest province in China and of out^andiTig strategic impor¬ 
tance, has been dra^'n incfcaringly inco the Russian orbit. Russian 
motor highways* Rmskn airlines, the great Russian Turk-Sib* 
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railway domimte is economic life. The Yalta Confcrenoc 
forced China ro recognise the Republic of Outer Mongolia^ and 
the Outer Mongolian troop who in the summer of 1945 marched 
into North: China had the same armament and used the same 
methods as the Rtissians, Less chan two years later the Mongols of 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia proclaimed an Autonomous 
Mongohan Government wiA its seat at Wangyehmiao, two 
hundred miles to the west of Harbin, and sent their troops to help 
the Chinese Communists in their fight against tltc Nationalists. 

The Nationalist Government had been able to withstand the 
Japanese invasion from the sea-coast, but in the course of history 
Sourh China has rcpatcdly been conquered from the north, and 
Chiang Kai-shek succumbed to Mao Tse-tung. True to tradition 
Mao immediately raised the claim of all Far-Eastern conquerors: 
that of the Middle Kingdom s supremacy in Asia, though in the 
first instance Peking couched the claim in the form of a protest 
agaitisE "unequal treaties*" and styled itself the first independent 
govcmiiient in China in so ^ as it had abrogated the last rctmim 
of privileges enjoyed by the Western powers. With Japan 
defeated and expelled from the condnent, tliere remained only 
two rivals for power over the Asian uplands Russia and Cliina. 
But Peking^s demand to be regarded as the champion of Asians 
freedom i$ made under the Communist flag, and therefore it has 
to rely on Soviet support in its struggle against the Wc^c. Con¬ 
sequently the People s Government have forgotten Russia's 
record in China and even concluded new agreements "for 
strengthening good neighbourly relations between the two great 
States, China and the Soviet Union/' which pvc Russia virmally 
a dominant position in Mongolia, Manchuria, and Sinkiang^ all 
three so dear to Chinese tradition; in fact the very object of the 
contest for the heart of Asia. 

Bur Moscow is far from Karakorunt, and Russia is radaUy 
and traditionally alien to the peoples of Asia. The reappearance 
of China as a dynamic force in world politics has reawakened 
Asia’s memory of her old greatness, and mo Aslan government 
chinks of Peking as a puppet of MosccAv. China is old and has a 
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cfcnadoixs memory. Even emperors of dynasties who had for 
centuries ruled over China suddenly discovered that all the rime 
they had been nothing but deeply hated barbarians **crcated to 
obey and not to command.^’ The decision as to who is to be the 
true heir of Jenghiz Khan, the new lord of Asia, lias not yet 
been madt> 
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Golden Horde. 
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Ghann—seventh fikhan. 
r:rtVfhrwTfh-Trn gt> ,^ 5haTnan ^ ion of MunllL 
Guchltik—Naiman Prince; ion of Baibulu Tayan, 

Han^Sadeb—Tamerbnc'i daughter^n-law. 

Hasun bed Sahhab^-the Sheik-aLjabah ot OlcbMan of the Mountain, founder 
of the sect of the Assassins, 
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Hbiklu—Shih of Southern Penia in dw dayi of Tuii£rkii£. 

Hsuaft-ming—Kin Emperor, siicB»$or of Wd-Wang {lai j-iiij). 

Hol^u—«ocond son of TtiU grandson of Jmghir^ the first of the lUdiam. 

Hu-sha^iu—a Chinese gmcral during Jcnghii^ invasioD of China. 

Jagaiai^Jenghia Kiiin”i socond mil 

janm^ Scebert--Cbiirw chiefbia, Jdi|^ Khan's blood-bsodicf, Udct hu 
enemy. 

Jehangir — T^kmcdanc's eldest son. 

JekI ed-Din —sod of Shah Mohammed of Khwari^ia, and hii succes343r. 
Jelmi—Jenghir Khait'^s second follower. 

Jirgadd — the origiml name of jcbei, a Taijiut who woimded Temuchin in 
battle, and suhsoqucntly became one of his generals. 

Jtgi—Jenghiz Khan's disc son. 

Kabul—Khan of the Mongolsp Jenghiz Khan's grea^-grandfathcr. 

Kaidu — Ogatai's graodsoD, KuhlaJ'i adTcnaiy. 

Kao-chi—Kin ro mnn andff -tiwhief ^ successoT CD Hur^sha^hiL 
Kasar—Jenghiz Klm^s trodier. 

Katul—last Khan of the Moogoh, unde of Ycsuluu. 

Khalil — SOD of Miran Shah and Han-Sadch. 

Kocyan—Khan of the Ktimans. 

Kuhld Khair—third son of Toll, Khan of Khans and first Emperor of the Yuen 
Dynasty, Fourth Great Khan. 

Kudur^—a relanve of Jmghir Khan. 

Kulan—a Merkic woman, Jenghiz Khan"! iavoodce wt&. 

Kuyult—Khan of Kham, son and suocessor of OgataL 
Kuzgan — Emir of Transoxania» Tamerlazsc^t hegedoed. 

Mamai—pcnoltimacc Khan of the Golden Horde. 

Mang^j—Toli's eldest son, and diiid Great Khan. 

Maniur—Shah of Soudieni Persia in the days of Tameiiacc. 

Miran-Shah—Tamerlane's third son. 

Mohammed Ala-ud-din — Shah of Khwaiirntb. 

Muhammed-Sultan—Tamerlane 1 grmdson, son of jehangir. 

Mukuli—one of Jcn^lr Khan^s gcncialsp later Regent of the Kin Empire. 
Munlik—Ycsukai'i vaxsaJp bAvs of Cokchu the Shaman, subsequently aceoi'id 
husband of Yulunp and thetefore Jenghiz Khan's 3tep&.diiW. 

Nogai—Vtcetoy of Soiith Russia, vassal of chc Goldeii Horde. 

r 

Ogatai—Jenghiz Khan's third son and successor. 
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Ogut-Gumuh—Kuyiik*j * 

Onur-Shdk—TamrrUnf^a seccuMl wit 


Pir-Muhamiricd — ^TazncrbocV graiulsoti, lOlt of JchAUgir. 
Pi>*Yi — Empcmr of Mandiijkiia, under Japanese protection. 

Rsliid^-ud-Dm—Ghazon^ tbtodograpber. 

Sobutai—Jongbiz Kkm't gtoeraL out of Ao nine Odok. 
Sengmi — Prince of dx Kcniis, T<^:tui*s scm. 

Shigj Kuriibo-^ciighiz Xbon's cBcTjuffricc; 

Sorgan-Shira—Taijinc warrior, later <mc of the Orlok^ 
StidraF-bdEH-JengliiE Khan*s comm. 

Syurtulc-Teni—TtiH'* wile. 


Tamerlane (the Great)—Fmir of Truuoscania. 

Targutri — ^Tayiuc ducftaini ^ reladve of Yesukai. 

Tacanmgo — an Uighur^ Jenghiz KbanV Keqxr of the SeaL 
Temtudiiii — later Jeng^uz Khan. 

Tpnnr—Knhlai's gnmAon, second Eanpetor of Ae Yuen Djnaity, 
Toghoo^Timtir—last Bmperor of the Yum Dytwjty. 

Togni] — chicibiti of the Kcrufs, later die Wang-Khan. 

Toktamiah—Khan of the Golden HordCf Tamerlane's protegee and 
hii enemy. 


later 


Tn^ktu—Khan of the Golden Horde. 
Toto—nikr c£ the Merida- 


Tuli—Joighb: KhaeV youngest son. ''gtiaidiaa of the hearth". 
Turaldna-^gatais first wife^ Regent after her hosband^s deaih, mother of 
Knyuk. 


Uzbeg—Toktn^s nephew, Khan of the Golden Horde. 

Wan-yen—Commandant of Peking bl the fagn of Hnun-niing. 

WeUWang—ser Yuat-diL 

Ydiifr-Ct^u&^ai—Chinrae $age, soothsayer, and astTologcr^ sdbscquendy vkc- 
miniscer and intimate friend of jenghix Khan. 

Yesutai-Bagaxur-^Mofc golian Chieftain. Jengfiiz Khan i ^iher. 

Yucn-chi — Prince of the Kin D^iuaty, who became Emperor under the name 
of Wd-Wang, lucceeding Ch'angTsuog and rdgoing T3oS-i2f j. 
YuIut^Ekc (Modv Ooud)—Jonghin Khan^s mother. 

« 

Zain cdd]itn^Sbcik, Tamcrianc'^s ctitor and advuer. 
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Aedb. 347 

Austria: and Austrun ^onckr, 

3:49 f Dukes oi, 

Aterbaijan, m. SH. S59* 443 . 44^. 

Jfl2, JOJ 

Aio»^ 51a 

Aiov, Sa of, ai4, 346, J47, 47I 

Babex, the Grat ^Ir 50(1 501 

Bodakshan, I45, 427 
Bigdad, ISO, 15 Ir 152, iSh I54* ^55* 
353* Ido. 3djH 4461 4dSR 475. 
4B6, i.87, 4^2; Caliphs of^ 14S. iS2p 

i7Sp 3C^* itfj* liSj 

Bahadurs, 41A, 424 
Bahamas, 511 

Baibuka Tiyac^ 75, 76, 77, 7«. 79, to, 
lud, lEi, I4ip 146 
Buchu, 33 S, IB3, zSj, 384 
Baikal Lake, 87* 143, 545 
Bajazet ndcricn (Bajstet Lightning), 

4fl0, 490 

Bajam Jelair, 417, 418, 4K1,400, 49i* 
453i 4SH* 4^5 
Baljrni, Lokr^ 73 
Bilkam, 377, 371* 4B9 
Balkh, 173. 175 p 193, 433. 

Baltic, zOj, 3:48" 

Baluchistan, 197 
Bamiiin, 193, S94 
Banat, 377 
Birgiiu, 57 p 59 

Batu (Khan of Goycn Hotidc)^ 
109, 223, 126^ j4d, 35T, aiip 355+ 
35d, 3591, zOo, adit adip idB, 369, 

371i iTd, 277. 378+ iSS, 2»9, 290, 

291, 39ip 393 p 1<53. 304. 317. 34S. 

349. 1S9 p 2d3. 3*4. 390. 39a. 393. 

395. m- m 

Biacur-Himrairhi, 543 
Bayajip 132, 313, 334 
Bedouins, 4B7 

Bekbulatovich. Simeon, 517 
Bek Pakbak (Bek Pala)— 

a*cppc/* 45d, 459 


Bektor, z^, JO 

Bela of Hungai^* King, zjz, 25J, 354. 
255, ido, adi* adz, zflj, 2d5. 

3 da 

Bdfotip JTO 
Beigtadep 277 

Bcigutel 29 p jtj. 33, 34+ 3d. $ 1 ^ 53i 
Sd* 77 

Benedkt of Poland, 473, z8o 
Bcnckc, 3l7t 333. 3dJt 3*4. 5^5. 3®*- 
3d7, jdS, 369. J90 
Bcdai, trdic of, 414% 417 
Berlin. Moogolian ComniH'eial Dde- 
gadonin, 539 
Bessarabia^ 252 
Beydey (Mongoh), S3+ ®* 

Be^ (dueffcains), Bji 101 
Dbathair, 483 

Brbin (MiUk-al-Zihir}, jdi^ jda, jd3p 
J65. 3*9. m 371 

Bibi Hanum, 4;B4 

BiHk (Book of SaTings)p 94p 104 

Bhtticz, 265 

Bbek Sea, ZI4, 315+ asa. 477. 

341, 34dp 350p 396 p 4fl3» 475. 5^^ 
*'BLadt TiTtM," 35 
BogurehJ [Kniiik-Bogutid^ 34. 35. 
43. $h d2p dSp 69, 79. 88, 9^. 9a> 93. 
Jl3* iSd, 200 
Befaemia, 2O0, 269 

Boberma, King Wencesiaps of« 255. 
457. 459, lOo, 271 

Bol^ra, 147, 153t 159. tdj* i6d. id9w 
170. 17a, 174* iTP. 334+ 4a5. 430- 

44^, 502 

Bo1cda‘^ of Sandonib'* ajj 
Bolgary, 318, 47Jt flolgaiiaa ajmy, 
118; Kami Bolgariuks* 218, 285 
Bo^igm: bannci ofp 35. 83. Mi tribe. 

10, 31* 43+ 49. lod. II* 

Boro-Kuk, 08, 69 

Bortei, 25, 27, 3*. 37+ 3?. 4^5. 4*. 45* 
et. dJ, djp d4+ *5^ 

97+ 99* 14*+ idlf ai®* 329 

Bosnia. 277 
Brahmans, 136 
Bccsku. 45O* 371, J49 
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Briiim, 2 ^ 

Biiciilliisa and BudfUusia, 145 h 

1 ^ 3 - 3 ^ 339 
Bug, the, 1S4 
Buiruk Khw, 75s 
Bokovuu, 256^ 2^5 

Bulguu, its, aSa. 277. J 04 . J 9 I. J 9 <. 
*90 

Bulgan, 4B8 I 

Bu Min Kkim, J4^ I 

But^gundy, 2^5 
Bmi, iji 

Biirkan-Kajdun^ Mounfr 
4fl« 219 h 392^ J40 

Bnmu: gdldett pagodas tif. 3,j6; King 
of. 330 

Bum Chino (Grey Wolf}, 22 
Bum, 210 
Buyiuk, Pim£t» loj 
bymuiDe BmpLre, M 4 * ^54- I4ii 
348. S5t, 371+ 380^ 39<S. 197 i 

4 * 0 , 490 > 49 Jt 4 V 4 . 49 ^. Sr 5 . 

CusazUp 298 

CiitO* 353i J6i, 3(J2, 5^3 p 49* 

CdHph 3 nA Caliplutc, 148, [jo» 15*- 
152^1 iJJr 1 S 4 . * 7 ^i * 7 ®' 38&P 195 * 
304. 3*8- 309* 317. 3 $ 9 k 36*. 3 * 5 p 
4 W 

CiEnbay* Gulf of* J53 
Caiury Bhixli, 510 
Canion, 324, 384*511 
Cape Ver de* 510 
Carinlhii* 2^ 

CarpadlLim, 2 $1, 25*S| 2t5l. 277, 

391 ! 

Caipini, Giovanni Piano (Ftanehcan 
&w)* 87 p ^ 7 ^. 273 h iS*. 

aSi* 383. 298, 399. 345 * 349 - ^ 
dJjff Aouvaii 

Cupian ica* 147* * 77 - 'T®- I®?- ^* 9 i 
19*. I 91 p 198^. 2**- 3 * 3 * M 9 * 

278, 30J, 3^3* 47*P 472, 5*7. 5=4 
Cacalunuo Flain« 347^ 348 
Cathay* Empite of, 344. 34 *. 347 . 

511 


CatholkHm, 253. 39a. 393 
Cattaro. 277 
Caimua, 3*^ 

Caucanu, 21 i, 212^249* nS* ^^3, 
369, 4*0. 44*. 4*9- 470. 471 
Ceylon^ 319, iJ*, 340 
Chahar, 542, 543* 544 
Chahal Mougob* 523 
Ch'atig-Cli'uii* 182, 7Cfi“209 
Ch^ang-Tiiang* 54- 5ip *** 

Chaog-^ simimcT Palace of, 327 
Chaochiiri {Warden of the I^»^rcbc4)‘, 
5 S, 56 , 8 i, ill 

Chaaictiugue, 31 Bp 319 

Chadei of Anjoii (King of Sioly),. 370, 
37* 

Charles VI of f rante, 47S1 494 
Chapaiagais, 238 
Cherkeses, 2t2 
Chernigov, 391 

Chikj, ti6 

Qu-Ii* 120, i2X* 123, 388 
Chin^ 2 nd CJunfiie, 2ip 22 , 2ti* 44 . 54* 
S3 p 75. 16 , So, B2, 83, iM* 103^ *0*^* 
J07, TOSi Ill# III. 1 * 4 . * 3 ®* * 4 ^+ 

I 43 » T44, 145 . 147p * 50 * ^^7- 

liM, i 6 ap 179. 194. *99' 2^^- 

304, 2q3, 22ip 222, 224, 226 , a3Sp 

2J9^ 240, 24^. 25** ^3^ 3*3. 3**' 

3r4, jISp 3**^. 1*®» 3 **h 3=4* 

325, 3i6p 327* 3=9- 31*. 33ip 333# 

337- 33 S. 340p 343* J45i 14^ 3+*' 

349. 35 *h 35** 35=- S53- 357* 35®* 

36*. JTiSp 370 p 3®*- 38*. 3®3# 

3®4- 385. 3&6p 3B7# 3*8. 389. 39*. 

401* 404, 4 * 3 p 44*# 475 p 477i 497 . 

49a* 5*7- 5*3. 5**. 5*V 5*®# 5*9- 

530, pi* S=* 5=3 • 5^' 5=7. 

52B, 529* 530p 53*. 51=. 533. 535. 

Si7i 538. 539> 540* 54** 543. 544- 

545- 54* 

QiinM War, 116 ^ 14 * 

Chha, 544 

ChosToeSt King of PeJiia, 348 
Chu Dynasty, 21 
ChuIpaii'Mclik. 45* 

Chinjg-KiiOp 325 


# 
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f^iipan ^79 

Chu Yucii--ckiiig^ Huug-wu, 3SS, llCr 

jaa 

Ckmeiit W, Pope, 335 
Cochio-Chuu, 337 
Coiumbus, Quivtopber^ jia, 511 
Conludiiit ^ 33 . J 3 ^P 3 ®^ 

Cdimd of Mjiovu, 2551 299 
Cotuniiuiiople, 333 ^ 3721 49if 

"Cortc dd Milkaut*^* j+j 
CcHtCQupvat 24® 

Corviooi Ciovumi di MooDe, 349 
Cofisicki, 31 Sp 326, 527 
Ccuodi of the Nobk), 43 
Cracow. 256, 271. 3fla 
Cri™, 2t4, 341. 353. 371. 39 lp 4M, 
44 j. 4 JS. 47 Jt SI7 

Ciwtii, 263, 490: Agram 26B 

CrLbbds and Crtttiden^ 13, I3p 131; 

2 E Damkctit i 7 Sp 179^ 311 , 212 ^ ^ 7 i 

2a4; Cmude agamn Egypt, 296, 
29®. 399. 348, 370. 371 
Ciuzola. bland of, 341 

4 Jp SO* S®. 65. 72+ 

7 J. 7 ® 

Diichu, 52, 3d 

Dai Scctcn:—Dai [be; Wiie, 24, 23, id, 
36, 37, 38 
I>aki Lanu. 343 
Dalma-tb, 267. 268* 277+ 242 
Uinuxxa, ISI, 309.361,363,363. 49I. 

492 

Damgbin, 303 

Djinictta, cmsidcii aj* 13+ 175 + 298 

Dandolo, 341 

DsiubCp 2i2p 214^ 26s, 26ap 277 p 490 
Dirchan, Mounts 24 
Darduidics, 4S9 
Dinig^ ''Rcjidcna.'' 201 
“David, King." 13, 14, 15. idw I 7 . 17 *. 
=47 

Dayan Khan« 322 
Delhi, lp7. 482, 484* 491 
Dchagun-Boldak, 23.52, 228, iip, 230 
Dciim3rk+ 513 


DciWt 3 * 3 * 367* 444 469 
Diaa, Batcdlomco^ 31a 
Dmi^ Grand Fx^cCp 395. 394 4 ^ 
l>nkper^ 214, 1I6, 252. 254, 313* 397. 
44 ip 47 *. 47 i 

Dnkstcr. 214. 216, 252^ 254 
Dahrndja, 277 , 47 * 

l>c|i»Hnor+ ijjp 133^ 139, 140. 3 (Sp 

3*9 

Doimnicanip 27ip 333 
Doop 2t4. 152, 402. 443+ 471 
Dutch, the, 512 
D™t| 389 

Edwafd 1 of Englall 4 172 

Pgypf+ ijp 14, 247: Sdtais of. 247. 

1*0+ 3£9p l^Qp 3^1: ensade agakut. 

294 298, 299; IniuiliKi of. 304: 

306. 310, 3S2. 353 . 3 S 9 p 3 *o. 

362, 363, 365. 3 * 9 p 370. 371. 468+ 

469. 404 49 lp 494 + 50 ® 

Ejcn Kkah^ 537 
Elburz, 304, 307 
EUzabetb. Qwen, 517 
Finh- cl Krbif+ 43 jx .S*v Tamcfiine 
Emir^ I90p 361+ 362, 373. 377 + 4 ^ 7 ^ 
412. 4 JJ. 4 J 4 . 435 . 439 * + 48 p 4 *®. 
400 . 491 

Efdcnir-Tiii* Lamaat moco^efy, 522 
Eidfoi Yun tuonaKery, 545 
Esen-Buka, jiOp 521 
Esdsonu, 304 

EDcnal Blue Hca^^ [Mcnkc Koko 
Tcngyi). 39 . 42. 50. 84+ ** 7 . 19 ®* 
z80p Slip 414 

Eiiphrardp 369* 468, 469, 490,492 
EzzelinOp 27X, 2S2. 2S3, 2 ^ 4 t 285 

Fan, 197, 179. 442, 467 
Fadnu, 286 

Fcdai (ooe of the devoted), 305. 306, 

307 

Fedetp 517 

Fergana Valley, 14S, i47f **2,1*5. 

ITU. 18S. zi2p 439. 4SJ. 432 
Fo-Kko (Fu-Kjco). 324, 346+ 3*4 
FniK»ca»^ 271, 280. 350 h 3®* 


f 
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Index 


Fruik). =([4, J59. 

Fnnki, King Af tl^p 397 
f^crkk of Atitfria. Dvkc, 267 
Frederklc of HohecstauTcn, Empetor^ 
247, 266. 2^7, 271. 299, 

370 

fmidcnilulT 260 

Fu-Kioi. S€v FpH-Kkn 

Cads—ihf Year of the PigT 
Goldan, $34 

GaLdi, J52, 2 $ 6 r 37*1 3 *H+ 3 &a- 

Gallipoli, 4^9 
Gingfl*» 338, 484 

Genoa and Geeuxx, 341^ 342i 341*^ 34^* 
347. 353. 37** 391. 400^ 44iH 471* 
473h 4^4* 5<»8* 309* Sio. S** 

Georgia aod rhe GoorgimH i89i 
21a, 214. 279. 44^. 447i 47«. 487t 
49 X 

Germany: German colonic 26jf 271; 
barons^ of^ 265; 5^, 172; German 
£inpcroTT,348; 349 
Gharari^ Ptince, ^75^ 37^, 377+ JT^i 
179* 397i 401. 443 
Ghazni, i^Op^ 19J 
Glyaxd-Din, 44* 

GUtE upland, 26a 

Gobi Deacn^ ai, aj. S3, 7^, 83, 87. 
i]4p it 8, Jjip tSl, 3d6* J78 f 

J88. 53 i. 535* 517 
Godunov^ Bfrtis, 517 
Gojtdiii-Tcb-Tengri (Gotchti the 
Tnoted of Bem^cn), jo^ 84^ 97p 99, 
99 p 100, lot 
Goldberg, 2^ 

GoldcB Horde, malm and Khan of 
the. 109, lllp 289 p 317. 515. 333i 
357. 341- 342tJ4<S. 347. 351* 357. 
Jtfj* 3^9* J7ip 389. 390-403. 405. 
443. 444* 445. 44S. 45*. 455* 4*S9, 
4?2. 473. 474. 475. S^. 50&, 

512. 5*4* 535- 517 
Goliath Wcih, 1^1 
Goniala de Oavijo, Puy, 496, 498 
Gorodeti,470 
Gran, 255, 26S 
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Great Wall, 21, 22, 24, 82, Ij, 

103. 105. lod, Itl, 113, ^14. 1*5. 
119. I2t. 133i 124. HI. 320. 343. 
522 

Gregory |X+ 367 

Gregory X, 335 

Grey Wolf (Bucte Cbino)^ la 

GrtHTwaidein, 265 

Guardian of the W«£em Frondcr, la 
Guddok, iip lilt 142. 144. *45^ 152. 
152. 154 

Gukiea Coait, 510 
Gui Kham, 84 
Gutmhcig, 551 

Hadji Berlai^ 417, 41I 
Ha6z of Shinz, 448^ 449^ 450 
Halioir iitfp 256 

Halkz, Prmi:e hditblaT oC 215^ 217 

Hamadaa, 154, 177 

Han DyiuAy, ii 

Hang--dioWf J 33 , 325 

Hankiafig nver, j^tO 

Han-fCoWp 316 

Hanoi, 314 

Hwua, 391. 475 

Han-Sadch^ PtinreH, 440, 4I5* 4I7 
Hawaii bcEt Sabhah, 504, 505. lo^- 
Sit dkdf Asaadm 
Hatak^ yf 

Hayton, King of Aimctiia, 298 
Hen, Year of thtt j? 

Hcory III of Castile, 4S4 
Heruy HI of England, 248 
Heory of Silciia, 355i 256, 257, 259 
Henry the Navigator, PriiKe, 5 to 
Herat, ififl, i92> 4U* 43*. 441. 

44a. 4fi5i 475. 502. SOh 5IS 
HerforrL convention at, s£6 
Hermaunsradtp 265 
Himalayas. 311, 430p 484. 524. 545 
Hindu Kush, J9J. *98- 200, 201, 
480 

Hindus, 197, 48a 

Hindustan, 91 . * 90 > 334 ^ 33 *. n% 15 <>. 
35*1 475 i 479 . 483 - 484. 490 , SOI* 
505. 509* 545 
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or ydiDW EUver, Ii 3 . tiS, 
i3p, 130, IJ2, 141, 15^. iil, 

347i =4^^ 1^6 

Houig-Hamg-fu (NTng4w)+ loBp 
K12, 2zy, 3H 
Ho-Chow, 116 
Kodslu, Slub, 44^p 447 
Rohcnstaiifcii^ Emperor Frcdcridc of, 
247. a4gp 349, 266, 2^, 27T, 599 p 
170 

Ho-can, 141, a45r 3^^ 

Honorius □!, Pope» ijp 14 
H<min, PnodOt 4i^. +«, 423, 433^ 
426, + 19 » 43 ti. 43 433. 434 , 

439 

Ho-ituii MoujitainSp 141 
Hii-Hsia^ Tangi^ State uad King of+ 
loit 103* lotf, 107+ loSp Ill, 112, 
II7, 156, 137, 221, 222, ill, 324 . 

347. 311: 

Hnngm Province, 540, 543 
Hsuanr^sun^p 127* 120, 130, 141, 132* 
3J5. 136, 137, 13a, 2HJp 231 

Hiu, Geacral, 537 

Hub^ 154, 120, 383, 2pSp 303 p 304, 
307. 30B, 30&, 310, 317. 31s, 314, 
337. 339, 359, JCO. 3*1, 3*^3. 3^5, 
|<M, 167* 369* 370* 171* 172, 373, 
375 p 379, 397t 44<^, 4^> 4^5. 

497 

Hungary. rj4. il4.115. ^53, ^54. 

255p 25 o. 261* 2^2p a43» 365, 266, 
2^, aes. 24^9 p 270* aaip J59, 378, 
391 ^ 393 i 490 

^'Himgtr-^ceppe"—Bek Pakbala, 456, 
459 

hlung-wu. Ste Olu Yueo-^dung 
Runnkh tribes, it 
Ho^-hn, Tijfi, 117, I2& 

Huciikru, 531, 537, 530 
KwaMip iTvett im 

Tbak m Suroiluk, 517 
Iberian Peninsob, 509 
Ibn-^Erhir, 359 
Tdikor, Prince, 103 ^ 

Rchikidai, X96, 29a 


llkliam. jij, 317, 339, 3J&, 353, 357 , 
365, 368, 3 ^ 39 ow 39*. 399. 397.^ 
401, 405. 4*7. 411. 4 ^, 474. 475 - 
48 e. SOS , 

Oyas, ihr Krgcnt, 428, 429 
Imams, 190 
bnpefiaL Annals, 83 
[mperial Canal, 326 
Imperial Courr (Court of the Great 
Khan), 87 

Imperial Muscuin at Peking, 23* 
Imperial Palaec, Z39, I40, 382 

Imperial Park, 337 

IwU^t IJOi iJi. 19B, 199. 3 M. 339 * 
340. 3 S 1 . 4SQ, 4S1, 48J, JoS, 509. 
jio, 511. JiJ 
Indiu Ooein, 511 
Indo-Chiu, 3S6 
IihIbi, 196.197,200, 4ds 
Innocent IV, Pope, B?, 171 
ink, }$9,4^ 

Ink Adjani (PesiaD Ink), t 47 i * 7 ^' 
189,248 

Inn and Itaniani, jolSi, 307, 3 SC>> 357 * 
411, 412, 413. 437 . 443 > 44 £> 

43». 497. j*t, 50J, soft 
likuiik, 544 

Inyih, 147, 158, i«2, 1$4. 190. 4i4* 
3»3 

Isbm, So. t44.145. 147.148. > 31 . li*. 
191, i4*. ivA, soft. 31Q, 339, j60. 
36a, sflj. 364, 3(5, 369, 371, 37a. 
37S, 190, 400 . 407. 411. 414. 418. 
43*. 437 . 43 *. 447. ifxt, SOS, S13 
Shabi 503 

lumilifej ol league of^ 

^04 

tspalun. 442, 44S 

Issut, tribe of» 48 

Italy and Italiaiu, 247. 249 . 334 - 14^8 
J 43 . 14 tSh 340 + 331 * 3 ®*- 391 . 5089 
509. 51 * 

Ivan HE of Moshjw (Ivan (he Tcrfible)i 
400. 5 * 4 . S*S. 517 

Jacques dc Vkri, r+, 15^ i?* 14^* 

17*. 2*2, 247 


r 
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Index 


JagacO, 119, iiij, iM, 17], 

163, iSe, 1B7, 193, 194, 19s, 197, 
304, 206, 3T9, 223, 325, 226, 237 , 
3jB, 341, 343, 344, 292, 293, 

303. 319. 139. 389. 401. 4^ 40s, 
406, 412, 413, 4tS, ifiO. 426, 427, 
42 «. 433 . 43 i. 440. 44 Ji. 4 SI. 4 S 4 . 
4 Ji. *66. 474. *97. 324 
J4in« of Aiagcm, 370 
Janiuga Soohco, 4^, 42. 43. 57 - 39 , J 9 . 

64. 63. 71. 72. 7 J. 76. 79. 79t «* 
J 2 pw». 136 . 338, J 39 , 5 tO. 3JO, 53 1. 
335 . 338, 33 ^ 340 . S^T, 342 , J 4 J, 
545 . 546 

japaii. Sea qf, *98, 544 

J2»». 136, 33a 

JaxaitH, 412 

Jebd Noyon {PTrocc Axtow). 49. 63 . 
78, 79, ijo, [I4, iiS, 120,124, 143 . 
144, 145, T46. 150, 152, 154. 159. 

160, t6j, 165, 1:66, 171, 172, 173. 

173 , 177. 178, 187, j88, 190, 3 H. 

213 , 2IJ, 214, 217, 322, 468 

Jehaa, Sbah, 492 
J^ngir, 41B, 440, 48s. 499. SOI 
Jchd, 529, 537 
Jdair tiibe, 417 

Jdal cd-DiD, 161. 171. 166, 1S8, 1B9. 

190,193, !96. 197. t98. 238, 481 
Jcimi, j6, 43. 48, 33, 60, 62, 67. 79. 
88.93 

Jcng^ {Uun (T crnwh in). 23, 24, 25. 
24 27, 28. 29. 30, 31, 32, 33. 34, 

35. 16 . J 7 . 38, 39, 40, 4t. 42, 43. 

44, 45, 46. 47, 48, 49, 50, JT, 53, 

51 . 54. 5S. 36, 57. 59. 60. «1, 62, 

6J, 64. 6j, 66 , 67. 6S, 69. 70, 71. 

72. 73. 75. 76. 77 , 7S, 79 . 80. 81, 

Sa-iot, iD^r 105, jo&f 107. 

1067 109* itOw 112, Its, 

1174 iipK 120, ui, m, I23 p 114, 

126, 1279 lifit 129* Hip 1334 

H47 1135 I3<^t I17i UBy l4Qp Mip 

1*^ T43, I44t 14*. *47* MSp 149. 

150, 151, 15J, 154. HJp IJ<5, 1J7. 
I5S, IS 9 , 1^1. 1*1. 

166, 1*9. 17^4 171P 17^4 171. 
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I 74 i I 73 v 17*, 177. I 7 «. 179. 1S9. 
I&I, 1 ^ 2 ^ 1S3, iB5r Ift*. iS&p 

iB 9 p 190- 19I4 193. 193. t 94 ^ * 95 . 
196. t97, 198. 200* 2QI, 21124 2014 

204, 20$, 206* 207, 30a* 210* 211* 

iH. i*®. ^*9 p 220 , 221-230^ 21J^ 
21s, 23d* 237, 2 j8. 339, 244, 345, 

246, 247. 251. 352, 35s. 209, 276. 

277p 278, 379, 2II4 sSip 2IS* 289* 

3 S? 0 . 29i. 202 , 294 . 297 p 301 p J02. 

J03p 30®! 110, 314. 3id, 317. 318. 

319. 222, 123. 325p 327, 328. 339. 

3 J 4 . 117 . 13 S. 349. 14 ®. 357. 
IJS. 359 . 3 * 3 . 1 **. l* 7 t 37®4 l»o- 

1834 3 ® 9 . I9O4 402, 4 ^ 40*. 4 iip 

414* 429, 43 Sp 436p 438, 445 p 44^. 

45 5 i 4 SSp +l8p 4S6. 4tf8. 481. 489, 

493 - 500. 503. 503p 309, 5HSp 5 t 9 p 

Sm 5 M. 52lp 529* 53 J. 544 . 545 * 

54j6p 547. Stt ahir Klukan 
Kh^n^t Siiuih7,'^ 24 
JtnghiuiA. 23d, 277. 287, 290 h 291* 
301. 3dd. 401. 4J4, 4 * 7 i 43 ** 444 t 
4 S*. 457 * 477, 497 * foi* 5^2, 503; 
Qciicalogical Tm of* 349 
jcruslcm, 247. 344* 372 
Jews, 182 
48 

JnpfWi, 370 

JuJi, cbe C^at, 4]p 63^ dj, 8ip no, 
111* 119, 143, 14&i 159 * 1*0^ 

idl, id2, 165* idd, iTOp t79* t 83 . 

l8d, 187* i8Sp ipOp lp4p 204. 20jp 

2odp 211* 213, ll8p 2I9 p 22 Z. a34» 

237 , 24d. 27 fi* a^lp 303. 445. 455. 

457, 4 ^ 4 - 4 ** 

Jiiji d^tLiity, 1x1 

Jimgint nibcp i*, 25, 2d+ 27, 36* 40* 
4 i- 44 . 54 . 37 * 5 »i 59 * 1^53 


KibuL 442p 480, 503 
Kjbul Khu9« 22, 43, SO* 105 
Kjdac* 24d, 2S5 p 2$^, 261* 2djp 2d8* 
i 69«277 

Kaftns^, 4X0, 4^3 
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Frincc, SI 7 

Kiidu^ Prince, 2^, 155,236, 237. 360, 
261 1 29J1 3M, 311, 401,^ 4ja4* 320 
Ku-feng fii* ij3p 136, 137, TjS. 337, 

J 44 

KriJehatu, 374. 

KalgMi. S31 , J35, 531 
Killug Rivcf, zi7f 403 
KilmudcE, 158^ 526. 527 
Kanu^ 118^ iij. 27S, 471 
Kama Bolgariaiu, 21I, 338 
KamcnA, 3^2 
KamO, Sultan^ 34S 
KaMi, 368 

Kao-chL, General. 127. ii8p 130^. 132, 
ija 

Kara-Khitii. los. 103. lofl. 144, 148, 
iji, 152* 155. 175. art. 222 , 

40 j 

Kan-Khitai. Empmor dt 7Si 111| 141* 
143# 144- 147- iJO, 154* I 7 i 

Kara-Khjtin;^ 76» 221 
KatakordCdt 205, 2^6, 24I. 2 ^,. 34s. 
252, 279p aS&p a^s. 297, 29S, 

307. J15. 317. 145> affl. 

3 H»p 393. 4 f^ jaa. 545 
Kara Yusuf^ 447 
Kanhi. 430, 431, 432 
Kaw. 19. 30^ 31, ^1 p 73 p 74* 79, V». 

99 p too, 12S. 234 
Kjttligar. i4jp 159, 162, 454 
Kaitonov, 517 

KatuJ Khajx kte Khan of the Moogol^ 
^ ^3- 43* 50^ 1Q5 
Kadm, J28 

Kaaan, Kluuajte ofp 514^ 516 
Kazhid, 304 
KelheiiD, 306 
Kefif-Uiboi. 193 

Kerva. 39, 40, 41* 53-^3. 64. 65. W. 
ea, 70* 71. 73, 74, 76, 75, sojp 

139,387 

Kerduan, 193 
Kerman, 197. 442 

KcnJni. 34, 30p ii6p 19a, 31-5, 340, 
389, 524 

Kei-Buka. Geoeralp | t7, 359 


Khakan — ^Khan of Khans, I3, 8j, 94^ 
9^ 97. 98, 99, too, iotp toa» 104- 

105, 106, 107. ID8, Il6p 117, 120, 

122, 127. 139* I30p 13^. 13 j. 
■34, 13s. 1J9. S41, 143, 143, 147- 
149. 130. 152. 154p iS3p ts6, i6t, 
■^3. 173, 180, t&3* 185* ise» 187, 
190p 193, 196. 200, 20t, 302, 203, 

206^ 307 , 21 S, 319 , 

222, 324^ 126* 22S, 329, 334, 236. 
^37t 24i. 254. 277, 278, 279, 

j8o, 282, 183, 284, 285, 286, 287. 
288, 290, 29t, 292, 293, 295, 296, 
39*. 300, SOI, |o3, 304, 308, 315. 
31^. 317, Hi, 31s. 329. 33*. 331, 
33fi. 339* 3<57. 368, 372. 3Tflp 

37ip 3S2p 397^ Sf* jenghiz Khan 
Khalil, Prmee, 487, 4I8, 501 
Khami^ [45 

KhlUafO, 367, 368, 378p 379, 403^ 416^ 

470*473. SI3. 

^90, 173* 374, 375. 3T9t 391. 
394. 35?5 p 39^1 401, 401, 403, 4^^. 
407, 4*2, 4*7, 422, 444. 454. 4*4. 
4*8p 497. 512* ill. 314, 5**. 3*7. 
524* 528 
Khaaan^ 473 

Khidgan Moimlaii^ 22, 87, 116, s^ij. 
34i 

Kbitaiu^ 132, 123, 124, 126, ijo, 135. 

13*. 137. 141* 150, isip 150 

Khiva, l4dp 422 
Khojend. 165, 170, 454 
Khoranan, 165^ 170, 174, i7j, 176* 
]8d, iftB, 189, 191, 19a* 308, 3m 
+13* 4i5* 43ip 44*, 442 , 4S3. 4^5. 
501, S03 
Kiiotan, 145 

Khiohiaa, 448, 465+ 4*7 
Khwirixniia, Shah oL Si^ Ala-ird-diii 
Khwariimiau Empiie and Khwarir- 
minis. 03. 1+7, 190, 193, 197, 36lt 
400, 412* 423. 45*. 454 
Khwariam or Khwaikm Proper, Stare 
of, 147, *49* *31. 153. 159. 

166, I75p 1B3, iMi 1S7* tSI+ i9ii 
T94, 206, 218, 22a, 2jSp 239, 245, 
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246, lA^ i6»f 309, 40J> 406, 4^£, 
439 . 440. 444. 47 j* 481. 483 
(Cbo-diAw^ 53S 
Ku-K-taD» jt6, 3^2 
Kkv: 215 , zt6; CrT* ai 7 » ^ 54 - 

aj^ 171. 275 . 391. J 9 Sh 4 CI 

Kjcvic Ruw, J4S 

Kin Empiiic Kim, 25, 2^, 57t 
35K 54 , JS. 7<S. loip 1C14. 105* 106. 
liJf IT2, 113, 114^ 115, Xi^t 

120, tat, tza, 123. t24, 127. 
lifl* 129, 130, iji, 132, TJ3, 13s, 

136* 117 . 139* 14O1 141. 14^. *+ 7 . 

14B, ijDp 117, iSS. *71- l®^^i *81, 

182, 210, 221, 222, 223. 224, 22^, 

W, 3 JS. 238 . 239 . 241 . 541 , 244 - 

i4S- 36J» 110. 3*3. 315, Ji6, 320. 

lai, 514, 126, 157, JO?, jao 

Km-sha-Kiaisg, III 
KkMmn (unkofn), 19^ 

Kipduiuf 111, [413,149, 1^3, li^ 189, 
190, iQ6f 212, 2]Jh 2I4, 215. 11^, 
127 , 24* 

Kir^o, 2j4 

Kirghi? aiuj KirghiM, jxOp 146, 147, 
148, 132. 364. 43 J. 45 ^ 3 ^ 
Kinrun, 279 
KitO-Aft, 159, m 

Kiui-Bagigin tribe* 23. 13. 8J. 21B, 

2J6 

Kml-Kum, 166 
Klauunbtirg, 265 
Knight-EiTint, the, 422-434 
Knigbci TempUn, 2$7, 264 
Kako-Moi^cijf-^r Heavenly-Blue 
Mangob, $7, t<^ 

Kolnniui, 261, 2^4^ 2d5 
K^czgitcdn, 260 

Koran, i6», -41, 305. 30®, 332. 131. 

I6j, 414. 4*5. 457. 480, joj 
Korea, 12a, 141, 19$, 24O. 13*. JS^S 
Komciibuig, 2^ 

Koiovo, Banltf ja(^ 490 
Konogdl, Lake of, 543 
Kotyan Kuman KKan, aij, 252, 353+ 
2*2 

Krtmlin, 516 


S 73 

Kfira-TanaiSp 197 * 

Kubki Khan, 220, 229p 234. 2!^8, 291, 
503. 3to, 311, 312, 514. 315. 5t6, 
517-340. Inta, 143* 155. 35&- 5^- 
llJj, 36fi, 172* I7S. l>o. 381+ 383. 
IS6, 3a7p j88, i»9, 404, 406, 497, 

511 

Kuchir, 43, 50, 5S, 59, O4. 05. 72, 

73. »l 

Knci-hiu-^bengH 529 
Kuhn, til, ti2, ti3» 9a, itij 
Kulikovop 402, 445 
Kuluk-Bogurdur Srr Bagojdn 
Kiimam* iti, 312. 213- 514, 213; 2iti, 
217i 351. 533. 534. 5^1* 146. iSi. 
365, 1*5 

Kurdistan, ift®, 19S, 211, 447, 4*$ 
Kunk, 502 

KurikaJ, Great, 33®. 345 
Kui^ 2Tti 
Kutuu^, 174 

Kurtiz^ Siileaii» 159, itio, 5*1, itia 
Kuyukp 24*, 351, 232^ 254 t 277, 

279, 2$0, 2t^ 2$ti, 2*3, 290, 291, 
393, 297- 349r 370 

Kuigan, Emir, the Qne-Eyed, 4 1 4. 
413- 4*<S. 4*7. 418, 420+ 422, 425, 
+19. 441 
KwcMiug, iiti 
Kwen Liin motuitains, |tl 

Lahon, 197. 4 ^ 

Lamaipn, jli, ijtfp 322, 329 

rainaitf iurrafeliyp 5S1 

Lamas, 145 

Lao-me« 182 

League ofNariofu. 542 

Lemberg, 392 

Ldgincu, 112 

Lmnt, 147.152 

Uiw* S4S 

Liao dynasty, t02. 122, xij, llti. 129^ 

140. 141. t30p 151. 25s 
Liao-nmg pmifuuLa, 130,115.15^. 227, 

513 

Lbo-^ngp 114* 13^ 117 
Liaos. 507 
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biegtiicz, Jifi, ij7, ijg, sHo, j*fi 

LikdiUi Klun, 5^3 

Likdan^ San of, 5x9 

Lio, Pdnee of» 1x5^ 1x4, txd, l j6 

Lidiujnu and Lithuankuu, M9* 

26s, 2456. 304. 117. 396. 399- 

401, 402, 471, 47 ^, 473* m 
Liu-Km l^kridf, 139 
UvOIUIh 2^2 

UtTS dts dii^eriii^s ff FTwr^er/Jej du nmn^^ 
34?. 344 

LoTT]l>ud3, 249i 3^7 
LfMiis 1 of Bavatbp jo6 
Louii IX of E^rance fSaliit hntm}, 24tF 
263, 2456, 293, 19^. i97t 199, 299. 
303. 3t>a. 3^* 371 
Liiristtn, 19S 
tucik* 392 

Lyttort Commisuen, 542 

Madagascar^ 509 
Aladctia^ 510 
Magakii^ 234 
29 1 

Matimiifl, 439 
Mihmda-Ncimadi, 2«So 
Mabbarodov^ 353, $11 
Mabda^ 4^1 
Maby Archipcbgd, 511 
Malik-al-Z4liir> Sulmi (Btbajn)^ 

362, 163, 363. 369. 370. 371 
Mameliikts, 361, 362, 365^ 366, 368, 
ITtp 491 

Manui, Prince, 4*2, 403+ 445 
Mancbidnio, 526* 340* 54it 342. 343 
Maodiurb and Manchtu, 72, 122, 126, 
12a, 116, 34a* S18. 323. 524, 525. 
saa. 529, 330. 532. 535. 339. 543 
Mangu Khan, 229, 246* 292^ 293. 

393. JOO^ 301. 3 Mf 30J* 3«H* 3<57 p 
lUi 3n5. 317* 3*8. J*9. 349. 
557, 359. JTOv 404 
Manidmni, 145 

Mansur^ Sbah, 447^ 44B* 450* *63> 4*7, 
+70, 49S 

Matmirah, 299» 299 

Mara! Goa, or Padtint Doe, 22^ 


^^Maroo MiUc»zie>^' 341 
Marco Polo, 141, JJJ. J31h 334. IIS* 
ll*P 337. 139. 34I-J54, Sop. 5 * 0 , 
511 

Mortme, SldiOiM'. 350 

Masmdm m^ 44lp 443 

Maitto, 531 

Mecca, 365. 422p 434 

Mebsen dislrkt, 2 $o 

Menke Koko Teagti {Eternal Blue 

Heaven), 39p 50 

Mefkiti^ 38 , 39 , 40 , 4 t, 37 + 39p *i. *3^ 
* 5 ^ 78 . Bo, Bl, 110 , 145 . 14 * 
McRcbtirg, 266 

Mcrv.dryol* 174 . ^75. *7®. 188 , 191 , 
501 

Mesopotamia, 148, 154, 176* jop. 359* 
360, 363. 364, 467. 4'58. 49t. 49^ 
Mevkna (li^™)* 1*8 
Midud of Tver* E^tince, 399, 400. 5*5 
Milan, 151 

Ming Dynasty and Empcfon, 3881 

389. 497. 508. 322, 513 

Mings, 528 , 54 * 

Mican StuOi^ 44^5. 447. 4*9. 47i. 4 ^ 5 ± 
486, 4S7, 488, 490. 49** 

Moatugao. 193 . I£94 

"Mobdig." m 

Mdibammed and Mobammedans, 80p 
145, I4«. 149. t$ 0 , IS*. IS*. I53 p 
*54. 155. IS*. 1 * 0 * 1*4. 

!66, 171, 173. 174+ 175. t7*. 178* 
182, 104, 1S5. 189. 190. 191* 

■9S. 202, 304, 2l2p^ 247. 24^. 2*8, 
=38, 304, 307p 300 , 3IOt J3l. 

1*1* 3*4. J*S. 3*8. 1 * 9 . 37** 37*. 
379. J8i, 3B8, 3p0, 404* 405* 407 p 
43 *. 417. 438 * 4S*P 497 . 3^^* 5*4p 
54* 

Mofaip 265 
Mohi heath, 270 
MoldaTb, ^$ 6 , 2 * 1 + 165 . 47* 
Mon^ua, 542 
Mongol prineo, 59, 7^ 

Mckfigoii, |0< 

Moogdliip Auionoaiioui ^copk^t Kn- 
public of, 538 
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MotigolUai Kio>% lo^ 

Mongolw Calendar, 

Mdiigoluii hkt% iS 
Modgdlian legal procedwci 9Q 
MoDgolian Saga, 40, 6ip ^ 

Mongolian War Acadetny, 109 
Moravia! Margrave ot 157: 

3d5 

Mchfio—^Year of rhe HoriCk 13 

Meueow, ijOk 40I1 445* 4'?^ 

471* 47j. m. 314, 513* 5i^S. St&H 

53J 

Mq$]ceiii, 40. 101. M Jp I47i 149. 150. 

I5ip 132, 153 p i6g^ 170, 175* 178. 

184, 189, 1^1, 14Tr 1^3* 353» 

JS9. 3<Ji. 3Si- 3^3. I63, j68. i 69 h 

ITtS, 400* 40I1 4^57* 41a. 417* 437 p 

438, 44A, 447. 483. 487* 4B9* 49^. 

49^Sp 517 

Midilav of Halicz, Prince, tlSi ^^7 
Muliiminicd—Sultan, 4^60, 4^1. 4*° 
MqkuU, 4^, 43 p 33* ^ 3ii ^3®- 

IJ7( Uip 14^ *37. 

lUp 322 
Multan^ 197. 4io 
Multaik ^jat ofp 484 
Mtmlitp 27* 29 ip 4Pk 50. SU ^ 70* 84. 

100, ini 
Murozn, 470 

Muacovy and Muscoviites^ 194+ 399. 
4™, 4M* 445 p 47CJp 313, 514. 3*5* 

jt6, ji7p jia, 5i« 

MufH, 4J1, 431, 433 
MuAasdm, C^pb, 30B* 309 

Naimani^ 39, 5A, ^ 71i 75. 7^* 77 p 
78. 79. 80. 81, 103* no. It I, U9 . 
J4J, I44p 203, 127, iBo 
Nan-Chow^ jii 
Nanking, 385. l8<Sp 339 
Nadr^ Calipli^ 148, 134, J08 
Nair-ed-Din, 195 
NerdiimkH 544] 

Ncficrian Oiriadani, 40,145,150, liU 
153* i8ip 188. 195, ^9^ J97. 198. 
joop 368, 370 

Ntvip 393 


New Sani*3t7p J90.47a , 

Nichoki, Tsar, 5 I3 p 3**5 
Nijni-Novforatip 391, 470, 475 
Nikitin^ AJanassii, 515; ^ Wmderingi 
b^ 4 ^nS ifie TJiw Stas^ $ 1 $ 

Nikopollp 490 

NiD^^ ai]> 524* S37* Set 

How^'Hsng'fu 

NiiJupiiT, 17s. »76t »77.188. 19* 
Notgai* PrittM* 277. 304. J7I. 59*. J9S. 

JSX5. J97, 4S5. i*3. J*7 
Nonud$. 11, 12. 39. JJ. J7* TO. 7 S- 

80. Sj> 67. 97. 104, lOJ* 110* 139. 

142, 159, lOo. »J. 211. 214, i», 
273. 385, 404, 412. 414. 424. +40. 
4J2, 453. 524. 530^ 540. 

Noith Aflictin, Red fndiaiM of, jaS 
Novgorod, aji. 391. 192. 393. 400. 
5*5 

Noyom (xigucitn), Sj 

Odcric of FotdcnocK. 349 
Ogtfai. «D, 08. do. 119, 158. Id*, idj. 
166.171. 179, i8j, 187. isa. 192. 
193. *94. *95. *97. 20*. 2*9. 

22Z. 223, 225. 23d, 337, 238. 239. 
341, 242, 14}, 244, 245. 246, 248. 
351. 3J2, add. 278, 279, i8t. aSd, 
287. 290, 291. 392. 29}, 294, }0], 
309, J«, 3*9. 320, IS9. J74. 404. 
435. 43d 
O^0va47 

Ogul-Giiniiih, 291, 29}, 297 
Oint pcopir, no, 53d. 521 
OM Saiai, 47a 
Oleanui, Adam, Jid 
Qioai], Gulf of, J40 
Omar^Sbeik, 452,462,485,4I7 
Oma jyad inOM]ue, 492 
Ongub. 24. 25, 7d. 77. 8j. 114,119 
Onon, River, 2}. 14. 2J, 27, 30. ja, 
37, 40, 42, 48, 49. 54. 58. dl. 63. 
82. 83. 103, III, 141.152. 232. aap, 
292, 315* 340 
Oppcla, 392 
Oppdn* Duke of, 257 
OriieBaa Biduip. 234 
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Qrdboru riTcr, 3^ 

Oiktun, 465 
Qrkik^ 3J. 43, 6a. 61, 63 , 7I, 78. 

8a. Bi, 84. 85, 36 . 88. 89. 91. 91. 
94, 9B, loi, 104. iio. 118. 13S1 159. 
171. m. 173i IS?* ISii =™p 

201, 2CHi 30^. 2M, 212, 313, 

214^ 213^ 227^ 228^ 239, Z33, 2J8. 
346 

Oimuz Strait, 350. 353. 509 

Qflnaiiti i^mpirr, 489^ 490, 491 

Oxmin Kban^ 175^ 489 

Oinr. 155, 165. 171. 39 Jp 4S3 p 49 ^ 

Otiofflan Enapbc. 489 

OxiB, 303, J17. 369. 374. 4ii, 4ia 

L^abmi del Gipitana dd Po^iolo, 341 
Paleak?^, Zoe or Sophk, jij 
Pal£obgue, Maitnee, j]6 
Palcotogtu, MkhaeL. 371 
Palestine. 29B, 360 

Pamin, It, loi, 14s. 146. I5i. 159. 
165. m, IH. 211. n^, 345. 499. 
S23, 545 

Panther, Year oC 82 
Pafthian realia. 21, 411 
fbkrxei. [32 
Pavia, 243 

** P ^ tatarici" (Tamr Pea^). 347, 
557. Sti 

Pr^lotd, Frmceseo Baldurd: La 
pratitu de!k mnfdturj, 346; 347 
Peipus, Lake, 393 

Peking (PcipiTis)^ ti8* 119, 120. izi, 
126, 127. xiS, La9. 130. 153, tJ5, 

136, 137, 138. 139. [40, 171, 208, 

23a, 326, 329, 14^ 350. 35*. 368, 

381. 384. 385* 3B6, 38S, 404. jai, 

512, 324^ 52$, 531* 345- ^ ^ 

Penia and Pernani^ 16. 49+ *54. 

175. 176. 179. 188, 194, 197, 202. 

23 a* 240, x$6, joa. JO4, 329, 331. 

359* 34^ J45* 344 34». 350* 353, 

411, 412, 413. 414. 44*. 441. 445. 

447i 44a. 4 ^S. 4 ^, 475. 476 * 477. 

4«7. VJ*. 5or, 503, 508. 51/ 


E*«slui diitigxiiden, 48, 155 
Peniau Ink [Ink Adjani)* 147. iT^i. 
iflfj, 24a 

Fenian pbteau, Z47 
Peshawar, 197 

Pcjtf 155.161. 262. 265, 27a, 39j 
Peter the Cteat, Jil. 526 
Philip the Fair* King of France. 171* 
57S 

F^ilippias, 33a 
Fij-Muhammed^ 480, 499, 501 
Pirvan, 196 
Pbam^ 475 

PddoIU, 354,156. 473 
Poland and the Poles, 154* ^^4+ i*5^ 
i57t 165. 270. 282, 29J. 317* 
349t 559. 591. 396, 399. 47^. 473. 
490. 516 

Polisk LMiuannn Unioa, $ 1 % 
Polithr-Siksian mtipaigo, 320 
Polo^ M2ttjco, 333, 341 
Polo palace, 342 

PoUh* [he two (Marco and Nicaki). 
i4ir jal. |53 p 354. 333. J|6, 339. 

341-534. 3Ii 

Pomerania. 26a 
Pommerellea^ 260 

Ponee d^Auban (French Templar), 265 
Poitugal and Portyguw, 509. 510* 
511. 512 

pFcssbtug* 265, 267 
Prester johii (Yeliu-Taibc). 13a. 
151. 17« 

Prussia, 260, 282 

Pm, 215 

Pskov, 40Q, SIS 

Puir Nor. Lake oC 22* 389 

Punjab, 48] 

Pu Yi, S40 

Radiant Ehoe (MaraJ Gda). 22 
Ragma, 277 
Rji. dry of, 177, 44J 
Raihid-ud-Din, 377, 378 
Red Sea* joS 

Romanov, NogaL princei hi, ;JIT 
Roof of the World, 145, 547 
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RtmUp i6, Bt, ]ll» 154 t 
114, Its* IJti* ^17. aji, 

351, 154f i^ 3 p a67T 3»o, 3a+, |I7. 
IIS* 129> 330p 357. 371, 391. 

39^. 393. 394- 395* 39*. 397. 393. 
599. 4«i. 4fi:p 4Q3 h h(D3 . 438. 445. 
47ts. 471* 472* 499. 513, 313- 5J4* 
315. 51*» 317* 5*8. 319. 5H* 33*. 
317. S30* 53*. 533 p 535. 537 p S 41. 
54i> 544. 547 
Rmsw Chwdi* 398 

RiWjcijTi 537, ^38 

ItuuuduL, Queen of Georgia^ an 
Rusueuxu of Puik 343 
Rywan, 150* 445 

Sabiuai, 79, 34- 100. ^*8, (36* 

143. t7i. 173. t:75> ^7*. * 77+ *78» 
ifil, 187* isa. 1K9. 190. *9«. 

111* 113, il.4w 3IJ« il<i, 117. ^44. 
i4«, 149, 150, aji. 25J. =-34* 35s. 
iiU, i6«p 169, 311» 32i, 3 j 9 w 403, 
46^ 

Satncvir^ 441 
Sadu-4^fid. ja, 5a* S^p ^5 
*'Sahib Kiran" framaUnfiL 43^. ^ 
Timohne 

Saiafi$k Mouiuauv, HO 
Siidi, 437 
Swt 517 

Sajop 159* idi, 2^3 fc i <54 

S^ya Muni* 314 
Sab^, 13 
Silomki, 49a 
Sanun, 461 

Sanuikandp 147* IJl* 155» *S 9 . 

i6j. 166. 170. til, 17 *. > 74 . 

*75, ir7i *79. i8a^ 

414* 417, 41B, 4ao. 431, 4as* 43*. 

440. 449. 45*. 433. 475 p 4T6> 477. 

4«4, 487, 491, 49a, 49^ 49S. SOI 
Siod^iir, 155 p 23<S, jpi 

Saraettu^ 179.14B, 149 
Sani, a77* 178. 547^ 3^3+ 4™. 4*>*i 
445. 471. 473. 475* 513. 5*5 
Sare^, 178 
Swmkiip 4x1 
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Sairn , i^S ^ 

SauoQy: Ehikc of« i 6 d; 260 
^wuz* Bcrtlualip IS7* 350 
Seiiufa, 57* 147* i 3 ip 1+8. 179. 304* 
317* 41a 

Semirycdiepsk* i6z^ 439, 454, 475* 

519- 513 

Sengim, 64^ 6J. ^7* 71* 71, 

74f 75 

SetashUh oaik oEi 159 
Scebb and Seibs, lis* 177. |04* 391* 
39dp 489, 490* 495 
Stvta Wvcpj Land of* Iba 
Shah, war agunat tiic* 137-17B. See 
Ala-udniiii 
ShaJinaiiuh* the, 4IJ 
Shah Rqfch* 499- 5*^* 5oa 
Shanummi* 144, 4^. 41^ 

ShamafB> 97. 100. 145. 197. 4^4 
Shang-cii. 318. 387 

Sbanr^. 119 ^ 110, [ 31 , 133 . * 1 ^. ia8. 
388 

Shan-tung, 111* ia9^ 181 
Shdacgbvitpv, Minister, 516 
ShduMcbi (Cfcco City), 414, 419* 
440i Lord of, 417 
Shcik-al-Jibal, 30J* 106, 307 
Sheikhs* 190 
Sheik^-Tdam. 174* i75 
Sbcc-ti. 3*9 

SHe-ou, Emperor. 31 *^* 3i9i 340 
Shiahs;, i&i 

Shidiirgo, lai* 114* 317 * 118 
shigi Kutuku. 90, 119, 195. 19^ 
Shiniituii, 19*. 193 
Shine, 4,11. 4 * 8 . 449 p 4 $i- 4 ^ 
Sfaimn, 46s. 470; Sliih of, jiJ 
Shu-hiu. 

Siain, 3JS. J+S 

Siberia. ^3«. 499. 5tPt iM* 33$. 

337. ilB. M4. 54$. J47 
Sibetian Tartu., 4ij 
Sibir, Kbaeuiia of, 475. $■? 

SidlrtJ?! 

Sidly, King of (Cttuk* of AnjouJ, 
37 “ 

SigamunJ^ King, 490 
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Silesia. 2I3 p iss, 2jflp 237, 255?, afSj. 

270. 271, 293, J59 
Sipopbabc, 38J 

Siitan, Ecnir arui dtf of, 4^, 44^* 441 
Sivai, 491, 494 

Skvema iSid the Skvip 116, 277, 396* 
400p 402. SIT 
Smolensk, 216 
Smyrna, 47^ 

Son of Heaven^ 2i« 1 [ j, 114, i r^p jiS, 
320. 324, 325, 326, 497. S3J 
Sozgan-Siiira. 32, 33, 61 
Soviet govemmcTit, 53I, 539* 541. 54+. 

343. Rusk 

Spain, lOip 509 p 51T* 31a 
Spalato, 268 

Spke IsLmds. 150. J53. 509, 511 
S^beda»p 441* 4+2 
Ssulih-Bogdo (divine beiiig), 33, S6p 
*7. 92. 117^ 228p 3S7, 368 
Stytk^490 

Sodak, GenDdc £bitiess of, 214 
Sufisv 503, 308 

i 37, J42. 544 

Suleiman, 496 
Sultankh. 443, 486 
Sultans, 13, 402, 317 
Somalia, 336 
Sunda blamk, 350^ 308 
Sonda Scrair, 338 

Sung Empire and Eniperon, 103, 123, 
133. 1B2, 337, 344, 310, 3i3p 3ie, 
3ii, 3i3^ 386 

Sungi, !22, 133, is3p 224. 245, 24^. 
311. 115, 317. 322, 324, 324, 
507 

Siinms, iBz 
SimYat-Seti« 539 
SuftHhsk, [bak m, 517 
Sweden atad the Swedes, 247, 256,191, 
393, 399. 51 Sp 516 
Swine* Year of the, 227 
Syr^Oarya, 147, 154, 138, 139, i6a. 
164, 165, t66p 171, 173, 183, itS4, 
29341 4*5. 406, 412, 413, 417. 410, 
419* 429. 451P 45a* 453. *56| 457. 
46r, 474, 498 


Syria and Syrkiu, 13, 2 Ih4, 3061 309* 
117. 125. 359. 3<5 ci. 361* 3^2» 3*3. 
3*5r J^9 p 370. 37+ 4 lt , 468. 475. 
47<Sp 4fl7t 491. 492 
Syurlutmiib, 43Sp 438 
Syuckuk Teni, sSyp 288, 290, 29ii 292 ^ 

149 

Sm^hnao, 3*6, 319 

Tabriz, 333; 353, 359. 374, 475, *®6p 
437p49a 

Tagudar. See Abmed 
Tai^ Siberia 23 

Taijiut]^ tribe of, 2l, 3Di 31 + 33p 34- l5ii 
jSp 4D, 41, 43. 43 p 44 47, 48, 49. 
<S 5 p 92 

Tai^ of Ktibki, 386. 387 
Taj Mahal, 492 
Tali, 31+312 
Talikhan, 193 

Tametkoe the Great (Emir cl KebU, 
Timur, Sahib Kiran), 91. 4^3» 4^7. 
411-421+ 422. 425+ 4265 427f 429^ 
429* 430+ 432p 433 p 434* 435-+50p 
43It 452p 453+ 454* 453. 436. 457* 

45«. 459. 460. 461, 462. 46J« 46+ 

465. 466, 467, 468, 469. 470. 4?*- 

472, 474-48I. 489, 490, 49t, 492i 

493. 49+ 493* 496. 497. 49«. 499. 

500+ 301+ 30+ 50J. 3081 5t2 

Tatia, 34d, 347, 471 
Tamka report, 341, 343 
Tang Dynartyp j 08 
Tangut, 97, loa, 112. Set aUe^ 

Tao, 200, 201, 203^ 207, 2D9 
Targuui, chieftain, 28, 30, 31, 33. J 4 * 

3i. 39* 40. 4^. 42. 43. 46. 47. 4>^« 
da, 65^ 103 
^Tartar Veapeo,'^ 400 
Tartan. xZp 23,. 2+ 27, 28, 30p 3+ 35+ 
56, 57, 39k 71, 8t, 87, 90* 196, 134+ 
212, 254, 2561 2J7, 259. 24 Ip 262, 

263* 2d5p 266. 267 p 270-283, 282+ 

285* 395. 338. 34S+ 347 p 357. 159* 

j 62, 389, 393, 398, 400. 40ip 41+ 

*r4, 4Jtf. 469. 471. 51+ 5 iB« 5461 

547 
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Tashktni^ ^5«S 

T^Eadjjigo, 8o^ S9, 90+ 101^ IfiJt *09 
Ta-fung-fup izo. 

Teb-Ttn^ri, uJ 
Tdip PiiBCEt 543, 54J 
Tcbcnij^ 177 
TcAipbrk iS7. ^ 

TcniuciiirL Jcnghii Khio- 

Tcmugw, 99- 

Ter ofp 7** 7® 

Tcragai, 414, 417 
Tcftt-DavAn pais, is 9 f + 7^ 

Tcrekp vaBry o£» 211 
Tfloned^ forma 1S3; mEHinMuvpus 
rcgedti Dff ]S4. * 3 jp 

Temcmic Uwa^um^ 54B 
Teutonic Kni^ha, z 49 p ^<^6, J5>2+ 

393t 599. 47^. 490^ S^i 
Thtia, 162 

Thun-Sbau Mcunlwni- iJ9 
TfuacCp 599 

Tbuiinga; Lapiigavc ot ifio 
Tibet and Tifertam. 30.198. H*. 

550p 33U 334* 3^3. 

TidHtsf, 53> 

TifliSp 446 

riemp 3o*p 4^s. 49^ 
lunutt Empire ot Sft Tamtrbnc 
*'Tlfnar-i-knk,'^ 4^7 
Timur N4cUk, 179, *7J. 381. 3l2* 397* 
40B 

TobuL riTcr^ 439. 4^^* 503 
Ttighkt Khin of Kaaiigarp 418. 419. 

455t 43ip 4^8 
To^cn-Tiicnir, 583 
Tognii Kban ^J^y^ Wai^-Kbin). 
40p 4r. S3. 54. S3^ 3** 

65, 66, 67p 69* 70k 7tp T^, 73. 

74. 7 Sp 7*. 77* 85i 

0H7 

To|>ucb]ri 172, t75 

Togu^’nniurp 57t 

Tokumtili, Khan, 5»9 p 40J. 443, 444 . 
4I5j 446; war ag2^^. 45^ 46$, 

46A. 469. 470. 47*1 470 
Tofctu. 396. 397. 399 
Tokyo, 359 


Tc}ddiig, JI2 

TDakingex, J14 * 

ToacwidQip Paolo, 51O, JJl 
ToEo, ^^eddi Khoo, 41, 57^ iK 6e. 80, 
$1^ 106, 110, 146 
Traiu-Capian rcgbns, $1$ 
TraiB caiicati a, 470 

Tramasaoia, 147. 188. 406. 407. 4*^. 

413, 414.41J, 4*7.419. 4 ^^ 

41a, 403,42S, 409; ot 455-450. 
4 St. 452. 434 * 455. 456 p 465. 470 . 
474 * 473 . 476, 501* S05 
Ttaiii-Siberian ndway« $44 
Tmoyivanu^ ode* 365. 3491 Ttaiuyl- 

vanim AI99, 277 

Tnui* ot^ 

Trebbondp 475 
Troppau* 060 
Tdn Enaperorr, 21 
Tsmig-hai, 545 
Tula, river, 39, ^8 

TuH, do* 8a* 119, rod. 128, 154, 160. 

168* 179, I83 p 191. 192. Wi 203* 

300, 013, 235. 226, 317* J29* 057, 

244, 24^* 287, apr, 39a. 305* 340* 

404 

Tiimao, 146 

Tiinguuan stock and Tiutgii^cii 22, 

336 

Tuniii Bey ot, a47p 37i; 3*9 
Turakku, 176, 278, iBd 


Tiinn and Tnnmans, a**. +*2. 4*3. 
4 * 4 . 493 p 301- 503 t 3 Q 7 


TorttPUtans, 

i^i. 

^ 433. 

425. 

447f 

4^1. 4^5t 

4&7, 494. joa, J26 


Twin. 348 





Tufkclcuii 74. 93 

, 149.151. 

ati. 

30J, 

i1», 34^. 

360, 

Jg®, 4®+, 

40s. 

406. 

407, 418. 

420. 

40», 4^9- 

430. 

436* 

439. 444. 

446. 

4J4. 4J$. 

$*S, 

531* 

SU. 

5^. 

S 4 S 



Twktiy and 

the Turks, ]d6. 

17J. 

176* 

179* iiu 

548. 

41V 4J<5. 

4St. 

476* 

4»{r, 49a. 

49* p 

491. 493. 

495i 

496. 

JO#, JO*, 

3*3* 

St7. 3*3. 

530 


Tver. 399: 

Prince ^dkhaeL of. 

399. 

40., jtj 
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Uga^u&H Ardibp^., 363^ 264, 263 
Ojgburim wridn^, 80, pi, I7|i 1^7+ 
33<i 

Uighufi* 39* 74. 75 p 7^ 80. Sp. I02, 
303, ijpt 14T. T4S. 156. t|5. t&7, 
iij^ Z32, 331 p 331 

Ukninc^ 473 
LTljain, 37®, 379 
UJu^ Beyp 302 
Ulukii-tak, 459 

Ungjrrn-Stcmbci'g, Ea-rOn vOn, J37 

Unicorn, 198 

Ursl Moimtamip 2445^ 461, 318, 323p 
Si? 

Uiga. SJI.S3?. 541 
Urgcnj. 173. »®7* 34^ 

47S 

UmngLacUp Genmlp 311^ 31Z, 314, 

3t6 

Urns, K h a n , 444 

Udak^ 183^ 1S6 

U.S.S J%.p 539, J44. Stc atifi Rmna 
Uibeg, 39?. 400. 401 
Ucbc^ J03 

Vum fia GanUj, jn 
Vaali. Prioor, 470^ 3x4 
Vassaf (a Pciwan), 330, j66 
Vaxksn, iSo, 283 

Venice and Venedaus^ 2(57* 33Si 337* 
339i 34^ 34i, 143* 345. 34<(* 3S1* 
371. 391* 4M. 44S. 47 Sp 30». 

SO? 

Verkfaoi-Udiiiikp ^44 
Vefoni, 248 
Vinnia, 2x5, 

Vijcand, ~rcd]l^ tGfegory XL 33S 
Vistula^ 24^9, 39a 
Vitaifp Pccia^ 473 
Vitry, Aft Jaqne^ 

Viv^di, Gcao«u bank of* 353 

230, 394, 39a 

Volga, 118p 231, 249, 230. i53r ^71* 

i77» 278* 290^ 29lt 317* J13 p 334. 

3«i4* 390. 391* 393* 39<^* 404* 44S. 

464. 4ii3. 4^. 4*9. 471- 47S. 3^3 
VoDiynia, aitfp 254^ 356^ *71 f 


Volohai fonreUp 107^ iii 
Vonkli, Bajctk of thcp 472* 471 

’WahluaK {the PUcc of Cboke), 137* 

259* ifio 

Wallacfai4p 277 
Wan-^tmr^u, 521 
Wang-Khan* TogniL Sw Togrul 
Wan-ycfip Prince, i|2p 13s. IJ?* 

140 

WelfWang^ EmiKtorp 114, 121 

Weticttbiu af Bohemiap fting* 

=S7. i59v a^So, 2459 ^ 271 
Whiicc Horde, 403, 444r Ser dliw 
Rwria 

Wbibe Sea, j]2 

'"Wlikt TartaJCSp” 25 

WMk Tar, 51H, 524. S^^p S3^. 

537 

Wiener NeuAadtp 269 
William of Ibibniipmi 295, 297, ipH, 
299 p 300* 3Mp 303.145i 349 
Wu-duog, 316 

Vakka Mongols, 22 
Yang-CMp 316^ 321, 326* J84* 385. 38® 
Yao-sbi, joj, 311* jti, 314, 315 
Yarodav ofRmna, Grand Prince. 279^ 
392* 393 

Yaak {code of Lawi)p 90^ 91, 9S- 
10[, 17Pp 204, 2D5p 222p 226p 24lt 
242, i43p 269, 277, 281* 287, 191. 
300, 359p 1^7, J97* 412, 43S. 

437. 438. SOo. 503 

Yeiiu-Ch'ua'ai, 140, iSo, 

I9«, iOl, 204 * a05* 207, 219, 228* 
333* 236* 2J7* 338* ai9. 340, 241, 
242, 243, 244. 245p 276, i9Ji 3 * 9 . 
SOOp 525 

Yclitt-Tashe. Set Prester John 
“Yellow PeriL** 370 
Yellow Ri'ffcf. Stf HoaiJg-ho 
Yclvaddi, Mahmud. 149 
Yoaisd* 318 

Yen-king {Peking, Pciping). xr8, t23, 
319.333 
Yotukahp 89 
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Ycmkaj^B^gHtuir^ McDigd rfitrfr ai n. 
ii, ;i3, 24, 3 .J* ^7i aSt 29, jo, 31, 
J4i 38p 4«V 4J. 48. 49 * S^p 5S 
Younghmbaiid'i expedition, $4$ 
Vucn-chi, Ftiucc, SA, lOO^ 11113^ 
fi 4 . ta^. sa 7 i 

VxiCTi-diao-pi-slut Chinne Chinnklc* 

Yuen I>ynauty. 31^* 3 ^^. 380 , 3 St-^ 3 S^. 

401,405.4^.5^8 
YuJuEi-Eke (Mo^er Cloud), 3 j^ 

2 ft Jft 55. 5 ft 43. 5 *. ®«. 91 ^ 
Yiramq, 311 ^ 313. 3 id 


Yuriev, ^17 ^ 

Yiuii Of* Moscow, Piificc, 399 
YuHuf KufxtisOiOt 4^1 
Yusniit, 101 

Noyoii. 97, jaS 
Zaiu-ed-Diii, 415, 4t7« 4^8 
2jvafa, J76 
Zayton, Abp. of* 34^ 

Zemsky Sober, 517 

Zjpaogu (Japan), 336, ilO 

ZuogaTB and Zungariairt, 40,159, 434. 
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